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CHAPTER   I. 

KBBUME   or  ECCLESIASTICAL   MATTEK8   PIUOR  TO    THE 
ESGLISH   EEFOEMATION. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  Congregational 
sentiments  have  been  traced  through  difiercnt  ages, 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Before  we  enter  on  that  most  interesting 
epoch,  -when  the  pillars  of  popery  in  England  were 
fab-ly  shaken  down,  and  when,  among  the  broken 
fragments,  the  fair  proportions  of  a  regularly  or- 
ganized Congregational  church  began  to  reappear, 
it  may  be  well  to  pause,  review  cursorily  the  ground 
over  which  we  have  passed,  and  consider  more  par- 
ticularly how  stood  ecclesiastical  matters  in  Eng- 
land at  the  commencement  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation. 

The  elementary  principles  of  Co  gregatio  i\ 
ism  had  then  been  struggling  witl  the  desf.  ot  c 
powers  of  popery  for  more  than  twelve  ee  t  i  es 
The  contest,  however,  had  been  a  n  ost  u  eq  il 
one.  Men  of  humble  position,  and  n-  o  le  at  i  fl 
ence  in  the  world,  had  been  compelled  to  re  tie 
"  against  principalities,  against  powe      ngi    at  the 

VOL.  ix.  1  ,   , 
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rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spir- 
itual wickedness   in  high   places."      And  in  the 
deadly  struggle,  mttltitudes  had  miserahly  perished 
bv  the  hands  of  those  who  assumed  to  be  "  The 
Church,"   the   tme   church,  the  only  true   church 
and  authorized  interpreter  of  the  will  of  Christ. 
Churchmen,  armed  with  secular  power,  had  labored 
hard  to  trample  out  and  utterly  extinguish  all  such 
"  innovators  "  and  "  heretics  "  as  presumed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Scriptures  were  a  sufficient  guide  to 
the  essentials  of  church  order  as  well  as  Christian 
faith,  and  that  apostolical  simplicity  and  freedom 
ill  the  organization  and  government  of  the  church 
were  alone  appropriate  and  becoming  to  a  Chris- 
tian people.     And  the  rulei^  of  the  corrupt  hier- 
archies of  Greece  and  Eome  bad  repeatedly  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  had  done  their  bloody 
work  eff'ectually ;  that  the  hated  church -reformers 
were  utterly  silenced.      But  in  this  they  wofully 
deceived  themselves ;  for,  though  men  and  women 
were  remorselessly  killed,  their  principles  survived. 
The  truth  could  not  be  so  easily  destroyed.  Wher- 
ever the  Word  of  God  was  read,  sooner  or  later 
men  arose  who  insisted  on  comparing  the  pompous 
hierarchy,  which  was  called  "  the  Church,"  with  the 
apostolic  models  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  al- 
ways to  the  disparagement  of  the  hierarchy.     And 
it  is  by  no  means  a  violent  presumption,  that,  from 
the  rise  of  the  Novatians,  about  A.  D.  250,  to  the 
dawn  of  the  English  Reformation,  about   1527- 
1530,  there  were  always,  in  some  part  of  Christen- 
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dom,  witnesses  against  tlie  hieraichal  corruptions 
of  tlie  Greek  and  Romisli  churches  ;  men  who  pro- 
tested to  the  death  against  the  various  antiehristian 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  orders,  which  had  been 
foisted  upon  the  Church. 

^  The  ecclesiastical  opinions  of  these  men,  and  the 
history  of  their  sufferings  for  conscience'  sake,  have 
been  given  with  as  much  fulness  of  detail  as  the 
scanty  materials  which  have  come  down  to  us  would 
allow,  or  the  illustration  of  their  character  seemed 
to  require.  More  especially  has  this  been  done  for 
the  Lollards,  because  the  prevalence  of  their  opin- 
ions, for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  immediately 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  greatly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  that  gigantic  undertaking  —  the  over- 
throw of  the  pope's  church  in  England.  Though 
this  has  been  scarcely  recognized  at  aU  by  English 
historians  generaUy,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
by  any  one  familiar  with  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  period,  that  the  powerful  reformatory  im- 
pulse given  to  the  English  mind  by  John  Wick- 
liffe  and  his  « poor  priests  "  continued  to  be  felt 
when  the  first  steps  were  taken  by  king  and  parlia- 
ment towards  the  reformation  of  the  church  of 
England.  Not  only  did  this  impulse  continue,  but 
there  were  actually  then  living  in  England  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women  who  entertained  sub- 
stantially the  same  sentiments  which  Wiekliffe  and 
his  poor  priests  proclaimed  between  the  years  1356 
and  1384.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
there  were  not  in  England,  in  1530,  more  intelli- 
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gent  and  hearty  believers  in  the  essential  truths 
proclaimed  by  WicklifFe,  than  there  had  been  at 
any  previous  period  of  English  history.  Denounced 
and  persecuted  by  the  church  as  hereties,  and  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  encompassed  with  fire, 
yet  the  Lollards,  like  the  bush  at  Horeb,  were  not 
consumed.  The  name  "  Lollard  "  does  not,  to  be 
sure,  appear  so  often  on  the  blood-stained  records 
of  the  episcopal  courts  of  the  sixteenth  century  as 
it  does  during  the  preceding  century ;  but  the  thing- 
itself  was  there.  Tlie  very  same  sort  of  men  and 
women,  persecuted  unto  death  by  Arundel  and 
Chicheley,  were  found  in  the  episcopal  dungeons 
of  England,  and  fed  the  flames  of  Smithfield 
during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1525,  against 
"  damnable  heresies,"  requires  all  officers  having 
"  governance  of  the  people,  to  make  oath  to  give 
their  whole  power  and  diligence  to  put  away,  and 
to  make  utterly  to  cease,  and  destroy  all  manner  of 
heresies  and  errors  commonly  called  LoUardies."  ' 
And  at  a  later  date,  1536,  we  find  another  distinct 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  Lollardism,  or 
Wickliffism,  in  England.  In  that  year  there  was 
the  most  extensive  and  dangerous  insurrection  of 
the  commons  which  Henry's  government  ever  en- 
countered. The  king  was  actually  compelled  to 
treat  with  the  popish  insurgents,  who  presented 
twenty-four  articles  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement. 

*■  Fox's  Ads  tmd  Momimsats, -vol.  ii.  pp-  236,  237- 
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The  first  of  these  read  thus :  —  "  I.  Touching  our 
faith,  to  have  the  heresies  of  Luther,  Wickliffe, 
Hus9,  Melancthon,  CEcolampadius,  Bucer's  Con- 
fessio  Germanica,  Apologia  Melancthoiiius,  the 
works  of  Tiiidal,  of  Barnes,  of  Marshal,  Baskall, 
St  Germain,  and  such  other  heresies  of  Anabap- 
tists, clearly  within  this  realm,  to  be  annulled  and 
destroyed."*  And  at  a  still  later  period,  1547, 
Bishop  Gardiner,  complaining  of  certain  acts  of 
the  people  of  Portsmouth,  in  pulling  down  and  de- 
facing images,  charges  these  violences  on  the  Lol- 
la^ds;  saying  that  "  such  as  were  affected  with  this 
principle  of  breaking  down  images,  were  hogs,  and 
worse  than  hogs,  and  were  ever  so  taken  in  Eng- 
land, being  called  Lollards."  f 

There  were,  then,  men  and  women  in  England,  by 
whatever  opprobrious  names  caUed,  who  renounced 
and  denounced  the  entire  system  of  popery.  Pos- 
sessing the  New  Testament  iii  a  language  which 
they  understood,  they  studied  diligently,  though  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  its  inspired  teachings,  and 
yet  failed  to  find  any  authority  for  a  pope  and  car- 
dinals, hierarchal  archbishops  and  bishops,  an  exclu- 
sive priesthood,  or  those  various  orders  of  ecclesi- 
astical persons  whose  ministrations  were  deemed 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchal  sys- 
tem. Rejecting  the  system  itself,  these  dissenters 
rejected,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  aU  the  eccle- 

*Fmiii,  vol.  in,  pp.  156,  157. 

t  Stripe's  Aana!s,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  58,  5i, 
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siastical  laws  and  constitutions,  decrees  and  bulk, 
and  prohibitory  and  excoinmunicatory  acts,  which 
emanated  from  the  hierarchy ;  its  holy-days,  fasts 
and  feasts ;  its  priestly  confessions  and  absolutions ; 
praying  to  saints  and  worshipping  images  ;  mak- 
ing pilgrimages,  and  offerings  to  the  dead ;  in  fact, 
nearly  everything  that  was  peculiar  to  the  Komish 
establishment.  These  people  not  only  renounced 
all  the  trumpery  daims  of  popery,  but  insisted  that 
there  was  only  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  that  repentance  to- 
wards God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
were  the  only  terms  indispensable  to  salvation; 
that  the  congregation  of  just  men  constituted  the 
Church  of  God  on  earth;  that  the  license  of  a 
bishop  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  authorize  a 
Christian  man  to  preach  the  gospel ;  but  that  every 
good  man  was  justified  in  preaching  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  persuading  them  to  repent  and  obey  the 
gospel  There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  great  numbers  of  men  and  women 
in  England  who  held  these  and  kindred  sentiments, 
which  ally  them  to  modern  Congregationalists. 
They  were,  it  is  true,  for  the  most  part  hid  beneath 
the  surface  of  society,  from  the  eyes  of  the  rulers 
of  the  hierarchy,  as  live  coals  under  the  ashes,  as 
precious  ore  in  the  rocks  ;  still,  there  were  Lollards 
all  over  the  kingdom  —  men  who  heartily  believed 
that  the  Scriptures  were  a  sovereign  and  sulRcient 
guide  to  the  order  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the 
Church. 
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Lambert,  alias  Nicholson,  who  perished  at  the 
stake,  November,  1538,  held  the  following  opinions 
on  church  order  and  government :  —  that  priests 
and  deacons  were  the  only  officers  in  the  primi- 
tive churches,  and  that  priests  (sometimes  called 
presbyters)  and  bishops  were  one ;  that  laymen, 
and  even  women,  might  preach  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, and  baptize  too ;  and  that  excommiinication 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  congregation,  assembled 
together  with  their  pastor.  He  also  maintained 
strenuously  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures, 
opposed  auricular  confession,  denied  the  existence 
of  any  purgatory  beyond  this  life,  rejected  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  angels,  etc,  and  declared  that  Christ 
was  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man; 
that  pilgrimages,  and  oblations  to  dead  saints,  etc., 
were  not  meritorious ;  that  there  should  be  no  im- 
ages in  the  churches;  and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  people  in  their  own 
tongue.  He  utterly  repudiated  the  right  and  au- 
thority of  the  pope  to  make  laws  and  statutes  for 
the  control  of  Christian  men,  saying  that  Peter  was 
no  more  vicar  of  Christ  than  all  the  apostles. 

These  sentiments,  which  are  essentially  those  of 
the  old  Lollards,  though  derived  probably  directly 
from  the  New  Testament  —  Lambert  disclaiming 
any  special  knowledge  of  Wickliffe's  writings  — 
the  martyr  said  he  supposed  were  held  substan- 
tially by  nearly  half  of  Christendom.' 

*  "  The  multitude  niouiiieth  well-jiigli  iiuW  tlie  half  of  Cliristen- 
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The  existence  of  LoUardism  in  England  at  this 
time  I  know  is  inconsistent  with  the  assertions 
of  some  English  historians  of  good  repute.  Mr. 
Froude,  for  example,  the  latest  and  most  attractive 
of  the  historians  of  the  English  Reformation,  as- 
serts positively  that  the  Lollards  became  extinct 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation 
commenced.  After  describing  briefly  the  end  of 
Oldcastle,  the  Lord  Cobham,  in  1417,  Mr.  Froude 
continues :  —  "  Thus  perished  "Wiekliffe's  labor  — 
not  wholly,  because  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
still  remained  a  rare  treasure,  a  seed  of  future  hfe, 
which  would  spring  again  under  happier  circum- 
stances. But  the  sect  which  he  organized,  the 
special  doctrines  which  he  set  himself  to  teach, 
after  a  brief  blaze  of  success,  sank  into  darkness  ; 
and  no  trace  remained  of  Lollardy  except  the  black 
memory  of  contempt  and  hatred  with  which  the 


dom."  These  opinions,  and  other  kindred  ones,  were  drawn  ont 
of  Lambert  by  forty-five  qneations,  which  Fox  (ells  us  were  "  ad- 
ministered to  him"  by  Archbishop  Warham,  "abont  the  year 
1532,  at  what  time  the  said  Lambert  was  in  custody  in  tiie  arch- 
bishop's  house  in  Oxford,  being  destitnte  of  all  help  and  fiirnitnre 
of  books." 

The  archbishop  died  in  1533,  before  he  had  got  the  stake  ready 
for  Lambert ;  and  thus  for  a  while  the  good  man  escaped.  Bnt  in 
1588,  Bishop  Gardiner  — aebadaman  as  poor  old  Warham,  and 
a  much  more  cunning  priest  —  succeeded  in  getting  Lambert 
into  a  trap,  by  inducing  him  to  plead  hi  a  be  re  e  pen 
ous  Henry  VIII.,  who  browbeat  and  denou  ced  he  p  iso  r  o 
Gardiner's  heart's  content,  and  then  sent  I  n  o  he  stake  F 
gives  the  particulars  of  this  mock  tri  a  d  he  que  ons  awl 
answers  of  a  previous  date.    Ads  caid  M  3 
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heretics  of  the  foarteenth  century  were  remem- 
bered by  the  English  people,  long  after  the  actual 
reformation  had  become  the  law  of  the  land."  * 

But,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  "  no  trace 
remained  of  LoUardy  except  the  black  memory  of 
contempt,"  after  the  execution  of  Oldcastle,  that 
Lollards  may  be  traced  all  the  way  down  from 
Oldcastle's  day  to  the  commencement  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation.  They  may  be  traced  in  acts 
of  parliament,  in  the  inquisitorial  records  of  the 
bishops,  in  penance-doing  men  and  women,  in  the 
branded  cheeks  of  "  heretics,"  and  in  the  blazing 
fagots  of  Smithfield,  and  many  other  fields  of 
blood,  where  Christian  men  and  women  testified 
to  their  love  of  "  the  special  doctrines  which  Wick- 
lifFe  set  himself  to  teach."  And,  but  for  these  very 
Lollards,  who  are  extinguished  by  the  historian 
with  so  little  ceremony,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether 
the  English  Reformation  could  have  been  effected 
when  it  was,  and  as  it  was. 

The  entire  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  hierarchy 
to  wear  out  the  dissenting  saints  by  cruel  perse- 
cutions, and  to  burn  up  their  doctrines  with  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs  of  Smithfield,  Amersham, 
Norwich,  and  other  places,  shows  conclusively  the 
utter  failure  of  these  attempts.  Archbishop  Mor- 
ton, who  died  about  1504,  left  as  much  work  for 
Warham    to    do,   in    suppressing  "  heretics,"   as 
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Chicheley  left  to  his  immediate  successors  and  to 
Morton.  Mr.  Soames,  in  his  Kistonj  of  the  Refor- 
mation, in  speaking  of  the  Lollards,  says  :  —  "  The 
statutory  powers  with  which  Henry  IV.  had  con- 
sented, for  his  own  ends,  to  arm  the  clergy,  effect- 
ually enabled  them  to  prevent  the  Lollards  from 
forming  a  compact  and  conspicuous  body.  Per- 
sons, however,  thus  designated,  were  known  to 
abound  in  the  kingdom.  *  *  *  But  though  these 
poor  Christians  were  insulated,  depressed,  and  often 
persecuted,  a  very  small  progress,  or  none  at  all, 
seems  to  have  been  made  towards  the  extirpation 
of  their  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  numerous  prosecutions  for  heresy  insti- 
tuted in  the  fii-st  part  of  King  Henry  VIII.'s  reign, 
little  disposed  as  was  his  minister,  Wolsey,  towards 
bigotry,  that  the  party  hostile  to  the  church  was 
extensively  spread  through  the  country."  * 

Moreover,  Mr.  Fronde's  own  history  effectually 
refutes  his  hasty  assertion  respecting  the  sudden  ex- 
tinction of  Lollardism.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the 
third  volume  of  Froude's  history,  and  under  date 
of  June  23d,  1536,  (pp.  62-65,)  he  will  find  an 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy,  and  a  statement  of  the  heretical  opinions 
which  the  clergy  said  were  "  commonly  preached, 
thought,  and  spoke"  in  the  country  at  that  time  ; 
and  of  which  the  historian  gives  the  following 
summary :  — 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  157.  Lond,  182fi. 
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"  After  a  preface,  in  whieh  the  clergy  professed 
their  sincere  allegiance  to  the  crown,  the  renuncia- 
tion, utter  and  complete,  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  all  his  usurpations  and  injustjces,  the  abuses 
about  to  be  described  had,  nevertheless,  they  said, 
created  great  disquiet  in  the  realm,  and  required 
immediate  attention.  To  the  slander  of  this  noble 
realm,  the  disquietness  of  the  people,  and  damage 
of  Christian  souls,  it  was  commonly  preached, 
thought,  and  spoke,  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
■was  lightly  to  be  esteemed.  Lewd  persons  were  not 
afraid  to  say, '  Why  should  I  see  the  sacring  of  the 
high  mass  ?  Is  it  anything  but  a  piece  of  bread, 
or  a  little  pretty  piece  round  robin?'  Of  holy 
baptism  it  was  said,  that  'It  was  as  lawful  to  bap- 
tize in  a  tub  of  water  at  home,  or  in  a  ditch  by  the 
wayside,  as  in  a  font  of  stone  in  the  church.  The 
water  in  the  font  was  but  a  thing  conjured.'  Priests, 
again,  were  thought  to  have  no  more  authority  to 
minister  sacraments  than  laymen.  Extreme  unc- 
tion was  not  a  sacrament  at  all,  and  the  hallowed 
oil  '  no  better  than  the  bishop  of  Home's  grease 
and  butter.'  Confession,  absolution,  penance,  were 
considered  neither  necessary  nor  useful.  Confes- 
sion '  had  been  invented '  (here  a  stroke  was  aimed 
at  Latimer)  '  to  have  the  secret  knowledge  of  men's 
hearts,  and  to  pull  money  out  of  their  purses.'  '  It 
were  enough  for  men  to  confess  their  own  sins  to 
God  in  puhlic'  The  sinner  should  aUow  himself 
to  be  a  sinner,  and  sin  no  more.  The  priest  had 
no  concern  with  him.     Purgatory  was  a  delusion. 
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The  soiil  went  straight  from  the  body  to  heaven  or 
to  hell.  Dirige,  commendations,  masses,  suffrages, 
prayers,  alms-deeds,  oblations  done  for  the  souls 
departed  out  of  the  world,  were  vain  and  profitless. 
All  sins  were  put  away  through  Christ.  If  there 
were  a  place  of  purgatory,  Christ  was  not  yet 
born.  The  church  was  the  congregation  of  good 
men,  and  prayer  was  of  the  same  efficacy  in  the  air 
as  in  a  church  or  chapel.  The  building  called  the 
church  was  made  to  keep  the  people  from  the  rain 
and  wind  —  a  place  where  they  might  assemble  to 
hear  the  Word  of  God.  Mass  and  matins  were 
but  a  fraud.  The  saints  had  no  power  to  help  de- 
parted souls.  To  pray  to  them,  or  to  burn  candles 
before  their  images,  was  mere  idolatry.  The  saints 
could  not  be  mediators.  There  was  one  Mediator 
—  Christ.  Our  Lady  was  but  a  woman, '  like  a 
bag  of  saffron  or  pepper  when  the  spice  was  out.' 
It  was  as  much  available  to  pray  to  saints  '  as  to 
whirl  a  stone  against  the  wind.'  Hallowed  water, 
hallowed  bread,  haUowed  candles,  hallowed  ashes, 
were  but  vanities.  '  Priests  were  like  other  men, 
and  might  marry  and  have  wives  like  other  men.' 
'  The  saying  and  singing  of  mass,  matins,  and 
even-song,  was  but  roaring,  howling,  whistling, 
mnrmnring,  conjuring,  and  juggling;'  and  'the 
playing  of  the  organs  a  foolish  vanity.'  It  was 
enough  for  a  man  to  believe  what  was  written  in 
the  Gospel.  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  man's  re- 
demption, but  let  him  believe  in  Christ  and  repent 
of  his  sins.     Finally,  as  a  special  charge  against 
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Cromwell,  the  convocation  declared  that  these 
heresies  were  not  only  taught  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  were  set  out  in  books  which  were  printed  and 
published  cum  privilegio,  under  the  apparent  sanc- 
tion of  the  crown."  * 

Now  let  any  one  compare  these  representations 
of  doctrines  and  opinions,  common  among  the  peo- 

*Eist.  Eng.,  III.  62-65.  The  paper  entire  may  lie  found  in 
Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  !.  part  il.  No,  78  of  Records  and  Origi- 
nals. It  contains  sixty-eiglit  items  of  erroneous  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice common  in  tiie  country  at  tliat  time,  many  of  wliioli  are  even 
more  to  our  purpose  than  those  wliich  Mr.  Pronite  has  given. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  clergy  say  :  —  "1.  Tlial  it  is  commonly 
preached,  thought,  and  spoken,  to  the  slander  of  tills  noble  realm, 
disqai^taess  of  the  people,  damage  of  Christian  souls,  not  with- 
out fear  of  many  other  inconveniences  and  perils,  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  aitar  ia  not  to  be  esteemed.  For  divers  light  and 
lewd  persons  be  not  ashamed  or  afraid  io  say.  Why  should  I  see 
the  sacring  of  the  high  mass  ?  [the  celebration  of  high  mass.]  Is 
it  anything  else  but  a  piece  of  bread,  or  a  liule  predk  round  roNa  ? 
[referring  lo  the  shape  of  the  sacramental  cakes.]  —  2.  Item.  That 
they  deny  extreme  unction  to  he  any  sacrament.  —  3.  lum.  Tliat 
priests  have  no  more  authority  to  minister  sacraments  tlian  laymen 
have.  —  4.  Item.  That  children  ouglit  not  to  be  confirmed  of  the 
bishop  afore  they  come  to  age  of  discretion.  —  5.  Item.  Tliat  all 
ceremonies  accustomed  in  the  cimieh,  which  are  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture,  must  be  taken  away,  because  they  are  men's 
inventions. —6.  Ileal.  That  all  those  are  antichrists  tliat  do  deny 
laymen  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  sai  utrague  specie. — 7.  Rem. 
That  all  those  that  be  present  at  mass,  and  do  not  receive  tiie  sac- 
rament with  the  priests,  are  not  partakers  of  the  said  mass.  —  8. 
Ilem.  That  it  is  preaclied  and  taught  that  the  church  that  is  com- 
monly taken  for  the  churcii  is  tlie  old  synagogue ;  and  that  tlie 
church  [the  true  church]  is  the  congregation  of  good  men  only, 
.—  9.  Iieia.  That  it  is  preached  against  the  Litany,  and  also  said, 
that  it  was  never  merry  m  England  since  the  Litany  was  ordained, 
and  Sancta  Maria,  Sancta  Katerina,  etc,  sung  and  said,"  etc.  See 
rIsd  Fuller's  C/iurch  Iliatori/,  bk.  t.  sect,  i. 
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pie  of  England  in  1536,  with  those  aaid  to  have 
been  held  by  the  old  Lollards  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  very  same  sort  of  persons  are  described  or  cari- 
catured in  both  cases* 

Lollardism,  then,  did  exist  in  England  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  up  to  that  time,  the  most  efficient,  and 
in  fact  almost  the  only  earnest  protestanta  against 
hierarchal  errors  and  corruptions,  were  the  very 
men  who  embraced  more  or  less  of  the  principles 
of  Congregationalism,  particularly  that  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Scriptures. 

But  these  earnest  and  constant  protests  were  of 
little  avail.  The  old  hierarchy  continued  its  down- 
ward course  of  corruption  to  the  very  beginning 
of  this  memorable  century  of  reformations.  Eor, 
while  she  plucked  up  with  untiring  diligence  what 
she  was  pleased  to  call  the  "  cockle  "  and  the  "  dar- 
nel "  of  the  English  wheat-field,  and  burned  it  with 
unquenchable  fire ;  while  she  pursued  with  vindic- 
tive malice  the  Lollards  of  the  kingdom,  hunting 
them  to  death,  for  what  she  was  pleased  to  call 
their  "  detestable  errors  "  and  "  pestiferous  heresies  " 
—  for  claiming  the  right  to  read  in  their  own  lan- 
guage the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  denying  the  lordly 
and  unscriptural  assumptions  of  popery ;  while 
the  church  of  England  was  diligently  doing  this 
work  of  persecution  and  death  on  dissenters,  she 

*Froude,i.  ohap.  viii.  throughout;  also  pp.  397,  398,  417,  418; 
chap.  III.  pp.  522-524,  627,  628,  562-556,  5u9,  580. 
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made  no  honest,  earnest  effort  to  reform  her  own 
acknowledged  corruptions.  During  tile  entire  cen- 
tury preceding  the  Engiish  Kefomiation,  though 
reform  was  occasionaiiy  tallied  of  by  the  church- 
men, and  though  some  of  the  more  conscientious 
of  them  complained  loudly  that  it  was  not  at* 
tempted,  Engiish  ecclesiastics,  with  solitary  exccp. 
tions,  continued  shamelessly  corrupt  in  principle 
and  practice. 

Public  documents,  as  well  as  private  writings, 
prove  this.  For  example:  in  1425  the  commons 
complained,  in  a  petition  to  the  liing,  (Henry  VI.,) 
of  the  shameful  neglect  by  the  clergy,  of  parochial 
and  ministerial  duties,  and  of  their  non-residence, 
indolence,  avarice,  and  extortion  i  that  benefices 
were  given  to  foreigners,  who  did  not  reside  in 
England,  and  would  not,  and  could  not  take  care 
of  the  souls  committed  to  them,  but  contented 
themselves  with  exacting  and  carrying  away,  to 
expend  abroad,  all  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of 
their  offices;  and  the  government  was  warned 
that  the  church  was  thus  losing  the  respect  of  the 
people;  and,  furthermore,  that  by  reason  of  this 
corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  their  neglect  of  their 
beneScos,  "the  people  had  fallen  mU,  LoUarMes 
and  heresies."  * 

But  the  Bishop  of  -Winchester  was  then  the 
ehanecllor  of  the  kingdom  and  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  cabinet  of  Henry  VI.,  and  he  opened  the 

*  See  RBlk  ofPadiiment,  vol.  v.  (3  Hen.  VI.)  290  ;  (4  Hen  VI 1 
80S,  806 ;  Tuma't  Hist.  England,  vol  in.  pp.  111-113. 
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very  parliament  in  which  these  complaints  were 
made,  with  a  bitter  invective  against  heresy  and 
LioUardy.  And  Henry,  aa  might  have  been  antici- 
pated under  the  guidance  of  such  ministers,  dis- 
regarded this  prayer  of  the  commons.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  substantially  the  same  state  of 
things  existed  in  the  English  Church  and  State : 
the  people  complaining  of  a  negligent,  avaricious, 
persecuting  clergy  ;  the  clergy  resisting  all  move- 
meuts  towards  reform,  while  they  busied  them- 
selves in  denouncing  and  punishing  the  Lollards, 
the  only  radical  reformers  in  the  kingdom. 

A  contemporary  of  those  times  (Dr.  Gascoigne) 
describes  the  state  of  things  in  his  day  as  deplor- 
able in  the  extreme.  He  says,  speaking  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  people  about  the  year  1450  : 
"Insurrections  overflowed  against  the  church  and 
against  the  king  of  England,  by  thousands  of 
men,  who  said, '  The  ecclesiastics  destroy  us ;  they 
live  luxuriously  on  their  property,  while  we  are 
perishing  with  want ;  and  they  have  destroyed  the 
king  by  their  flattery  or  silence.' "  These  insur- 
gents, the  Doctor  tells  us,  complained  of  "  the  plu- 
ralities of  churches,  the  appropriations  in  monas- 
teries and  collegiate  churches,  the  non-residence  of 
prelates  and  rectors  in  their  cures,  and  the  unwor- 
thy promotion  of  immoral  young  men  in  the 
church,  who,  I  myself  know  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
nounce Latin,  and  who  did  not  even  receive  their 
own  revenues,  but  sent  their  servants  to  take  and 
spend  them  ;  these  evils,  and  the  celebrated  proc- 
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lamantes,  destroy  the  good  government  of  the 
church,  and  of  souls,"  * 

There  appear  to  have  been  a  few  honest  and 
good  men  among  the  clergy  of  that  day,  who  de- 
plored this  state  of  things,  and  boldly  denounced 
these  corruptions  in  Church  and  State.  But  Dr. 
Gascoigne  tells  us:  "  The  bad  lords  and  bishops, 
in  1449  and  1450,  declared  that  the  preachers  of 
the  Word  of  God  disturbed  the  people  and  caused 
insurrections.  Yet  these  preachers  were  famous 
in  life  and  science,  and  only  preached  against  vices 
and  sins,  and  against  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  the 
king's  council,  and  of  the  bishops  and  others,  and 
against  the  deliciency  of  public  justice,  and  against 
the  promotion  of  the  very  worst  persons  in  the 
church  and  public  offices."  f 

Such,  substantially,  was  the  state  of  the  church 
and  kingdom  during  the  entire  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
a  mild,  amiable,  well-disposed,  but  weak  man, 
too  much  ruled  by  unprincipled  churchmen.  The 
blame  is  to  be  laid  at  the   door  of  the  regency 

*  In  Turner's  Hist.  Eng..  iii.  89-92.  The  first  seven  diaptars 
of  Turner  (vol.  in.  bk.  in.)  on  the  Middle  Ages,  abound  in  illua- 
traljons  of  tlie  hopelessly  worldly,  corrupt,  and  abandoned  condi- 
tion of  the  liieraruhy  of  England  at  the  period  wliidi  we  aro  now 
reviewing, 

t  Tn  Turner's  Hhi.  Sag.,  Middle  Ages,  iir.  50-95.  Lend.  8vo. 
ed.  1830.  Dc.  Gascoigne  styles  himself,  "  Dr.  Theol.  and  Chancel- 
lot  of  Oxford."  He  held  "  a  prebend  of  eight  marks  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Welles,"  and  in  1445  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
Corntiill,  London ;  but  infirmity  preventing  him  from  immediately 
residing  in  his  parish,  ho  resigned  tlie  ofSee.  He  died  Mareh  18th, 
1150, 
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during  the  king's  minority,  and  at  that  of  his  coun- 
cil afterwards ;  the  hierarchal  element  prevailing  in 
both,  and  the  ruling  spirit  in  both  bodiea  for  a  long 
time  being  the  king's  uncle,  the  cardinal -bishop  of 
"Winchester.* 

Although  there  was  less  persecution  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  than  during  that  of  Henry 
VL,  yet  the  hierarchy  remained  unimproved  ;  and 
in  1485  we  find  one  of  the  clergy  deploring  the 
state  of  the  church,  and  lamenting  the  hatred  of 
the  people  t<iwards  the  clergy,  and  the  eagerness 
of  the  common  people  to  insult  and  abuse  them  on 
all  convenient  occasions.  He  exhorts  his  brother 
clergymen  to  follow  the  example  of  the  gospel, 
and  make  themselves  "  good  shepherds,  not  mer- 
cenary ones."  He  says :  "  There  are  two  kinds 
of  Christians,  clergy  and  laity;  but  the  laymen 
now  harass  the  clergy."  He  deplores  also  the  dis- 
cord among  the  clergy,  and  says  that  "  the  negli- 
gences, ignorances,  cupidity,  and  avarice  of  the  prel- 
ates were  everywhere  inculcated  [talked  about] ; 
that  their  judgments,  processes,  sentences,  and  de- 
crees were  held  in  contempt;  and  that  the  orders 
of  their  councils  were  in-everently  disputed  (by 
themselves)  before  the  laity."     "  These  things,"  he 

*  The  Regency  consisted,  in  1429,  of  tiie  Duke  of  Gloucester ; 
the  Bishop  of  Wincliester;  Arohliisliop  of  Canterbury;  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Chancellor;  Bishops  of  London,  of  Ely,  and  of 
Bath  and  Wells;  Duke  of  Norfolk;  Earl  Warwick;  Stafford; 
Lewis  Eobessart;  R.  Cromwell;  J.  C.  Scrope ;  W.  Hungerfotd, 
Trevener ;  J.  Tiploft.  —  R'Ms  of  Pari,  iv,  344 ;   Turner,  iii.  3. 
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says,  "provoke  the  laity  of  our  time  to  attempt 
such  unbridled  enormities  against  the  church."* 
He  adds,  that  there  were  scarcely  ten  clergymen 
in  any  diocese  who  did  not  yearly  suffer  in  their 
persons  or  their  purses ;  so  great  was  the  general 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  clergy,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  occasioned  by  their 
idle  and  vicious  lives,  oppressions  of  the  people, 
and  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Lollards. 

^  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  improvement  in  the 
hierarchal  clergy  during  the  brief  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward V.  and  Richard  III.,  or  of  any  increase  of 
popular  favor  towards  that  body.  But  the  clergy 
had  very  little  opportunity  to  persecute  those  who 
hated  and  despised  them.  When,  however,  Henry 
VH.  had  become  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  the 
hierarchy,  under  his  fostering  care,  began  again  to 
raise  its  head,  and  thrust  out  its  venomous  fangs 
against  the  poor  Lollards,  to  the  prevalence  of 
whose  doctrines  was  attributed  all  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  popery  which  was  then  cherished  by 
the  common  people  of  England. 

The  principal  ministers  of  the  crown  during  this 
reign,  as  during  the  preceding,  were  ecclesiastica. 
Men  like  Cardinal  Morton  and  Archbishop  War- 
ham  had  now  their  full  swing.  And  though  they 
improved  their  power  unsparingly,  as  we  have  seen 
in  preceding  pages,  to  persecute   "  heretics,"  yet 

*  Quoted  from  a.  manuscript  discourse  prepared  to  iie  delivered 
before  the  convocation  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  about  the  time 
of  the  deatli  of  Edward  IV.,  M8S.  —  Tm-nei^s  Eiy.,  m.  3e5-69. 
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BTifFered  they  the  immoralities  and  abuses  of  their 
own  hierarchy  to  fester  on  to  utter  corruption. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  national  clergy  at 
the  beginning  of  Henry  VIL's  reign  may  be  esti- 
mated bv  an  act  which  was  p^ssed  by  his  fir's!  par- 
1  ament  148j  giv  ng  autt  o  ty  to  arc!  b  hoj 
b  hop  and  other  ord  i  ar  es  hav  ug  ej  copal  ju 
r  ed  t  n  to  p  o  sh  a  d  cl  a  t  se  s  ch  re)  g  o  is 
men  be  n"  with  the  1  ound  of  the  r  jur  1  ct  o 
as  hall  be  co  v  cted  belor  then  by  exam  mt  on 
and  lawful  proof  requisite  by  the  law  of  the  church, 
of  adultery,  fornication,  incest,  or  other  fleshly 
incontinency,  by  committing  them  to  ward  and 
prison,  there  to  abide  for  such  time  as  shall  be 
thought,  to  their  discretion,  convenient  for  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  their  trespasses,"  *  Previ- 
ous to  the  passage  of  this  act,  bishops  who  had 
power  to  arrest  laymen  on  suspicion  of  heresy,  and 
detain  them  in  prison  untried,  had  no  power  to 
imprison  priests,  though  convicted  of  adultery  or 
incest. 

That  there  was  a  loud  call  for  the  reformation 
of  the  clergy  at  this  time  is  further  evident  from 
the  charges  made  against  them  in  their  own  synod, 
assembled  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  by  Archbishop 
Morton,  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  VH,  and  the 
first  of  this  archbishop's  reign,  1487.  In  this  synod 
complaints  were  made  against  the  preachers  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  that,  in  their  ser- 

*  Siatulcs  of  the  Eathii,  vol.  ir.  pp.  500, 501. 
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mons  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  they  inveighed  against 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  in  the  hearing  of  the  laity, 
who  all  hated  the  clergy  and  delighted  to  hear 
their  vices  exposed. 

The  prior  of  St.  John  was  called  before  the  syn- 
od, and  promised  to  correct  the  evil.  «  The  invec- 
tives of  their  preachers,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  without  foundation ;  for  many  of  the 
London  clergy  were  accused  in  this  convocation 
of  spending  their  whole  time  in  taverns  and  ale- 
houses, of  concealing  their  tonsure  and  allowing 
their  hair  to  grow  long,  and  of  imitating  the  laity 
in  their  dress.  They  were  severely  reprimanded 
for  their  enormities."  * 

Immediately  on  the  adjournment  of  this  synod, 
the  archbishop  published  a  pastoral  letter,  for  the 
reformation  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  his  clergy, 
in  which,  instead  of  reproving  them  for  their  vices, 
he  charges  them  "  not  to  wear  short  liripoops  of 
silk  [tJppete  or  tails  attached  to  their  hoods,  pass- 
ing round  the  neck  and  hanging  down  before] ; 
nor  gow  ns  open  before  ;  nor  swords  ;  nor  daggers ; 
nor  embroidered  giidles;  and  to  be  careful  of  their 
ttnsures  and  to  keep  their  hair  always  so  short 
that  ill  the  woild  may  see  their  ears;  and  he 
threaten  them  m  ith  very  severe  censures  if  they 
do  not  ob  erve  these  injunctions  " ! .'  f 

But  neither  the  exposure  of  their  vices  before 

*  He  r,js  H  t.  G.  Bnlmn,  vol,  xii.  bk.  vi.  ch.  2,  sect.  1,  pp.  2, 
8,  Lond.  1824 ;   Witkl^s'  Cmxdiia,  yol.  ni.  p.  818. 
t  Baa-y,  vol.  Xii.  bt.  vi.  pp.  3,  8  j    WtUdm,  m.  620, 
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the  synod,  nor  the  archbiahop's  pastoral,  seems  io 
have  produced  much  effect  on  the  morals  of  the 
clergy ;  for  in  1490  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  addressed 
a  letter  to  Archbishop  Morton,  in  which  his  holi- 
ness tells  the  archbishop  that  he  had  heard,  from 
sources  entitled  to  confidence,  that  the  monks  of 
all  the  different  orders  in  England,  "  giving  them- 
selves up  to  a  reprobate  sense,  led  lewd  and  disso- 
lute lives,"  etc. ;  and  the  archbishop  was  directed 
to  adopt  measures  immediately  for  their  reforma- 
tion. Accordingly  he  addressed  letters  to  the  su- 
periors of  all  the  convents  and  religious  houses  in 
England.  To  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  the  arch- 
bishop says :  "You  are  infamous  for  simony,  usury, 
and  squandering  away  the  possessions  of  your  mon- 
astery, besides  other  enormous  crimes  mentioned 
below."  One  of  these  crimes  was,  that  he  had  made 
brothels  of  two  nuimeries  over  which  he  claimed 
jurisdiction.  Another  was,  that  he  had  stolen  the 
church  plate  and  jewek,  and  even  picked  the  pre- 
cious stones  out  of  their  patron  saint,  Alban.* 

That  this  corruption  of  morals  and  manners  was 
not  confined  to  the  monks,  appears  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  history.  A  very  significant  item  in  illus- 
tration of  this  is  the  petition  of  the  gentlemen  and 
farmera  of  Caernarvonshire,  which  was  presented  to 
■  the  king,  Henry  VII.,  complaining  of  the  system- 
atic efforts  of  the  clergy  to  seduce  and  corrupt  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  diocese.f 

*Hemy,  vol  VII.  hk.  vi.  pp.  8-5;   mttins,  "I- 630-32. 
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The  public  documents  which  have  now  been 
mentioned  prove  undeniably  the  generally  vicious 
and  even  debased  condition  of  the  ecclesiastics 
who  constituted  the  church  ot  England,  down  to 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

And  was  there  any  improvement  after  this  date  ? 
Did  the  act  of  parliament  which  gave  the  bishops 
power  to  punish  their  vicious  clergy,  the  reprimand 
of  the  synod,  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  archbishop, 
or  the  bull  of  Innocent  VIII.,  — did  any  or  aU 
of  these  secure  the  reformation  of  the  English 
church?  No,  nor  even  an  honest  and  vigorous 
attempt  at  reform,  during  the  entire  reiirn  of 
Henry  VII. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  there  was  no  improvement  in  the 
chnrch.  The  manners  and  morals  of  the  hierarchy 
were  as  oorrnpt  and  hateful  as  they  had  ever  been. 
So  manifest  was  this  corruption,  that  even  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey  at  one  time  seems  to  have  seriously 
contemplated  a  reformation  of  the  church.  But  its 
utter  debasement  probably  appalled  even  him;  cer- 
tainly he  was  slow  to  begin  a  work  which  he  ac- 
knowledged to  bo  of  the  first  importance.  "  Wol- 
sey talked  of  reformation,  but  delayed  its  coming; 
and  rn  the  mean  time  the  persons  to  be  reformed 
showed  no  fear.  The  monasteries  grew  worse  and 
worse.  The  people  learned  only  what  they  could 
acquire  themselves.  The  consistory  courts  became 
more  oppressive;  pluralities  multiplied,  and  non- 
residence  and  profligacy.     Favored  parish  clergy- 
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men  held  as  many  as  eight  benefices ; 
accumulated  sees,  and,  unable  to  attend  to  all, 
attended  to  none.  Wolsey  himself,  the  church  re- 
former, (so  little  did  he  really  know  what  a  refor- 
mation meant,)  was  at  once  Archbishop  of  York, 
Bishop  of  "Winchester,  of  Bath,  and  of  Durham, 
and  Abbot  of  St.  Albans.  In  Latimer's  opinion, 
even  iwcnty  years  later,  and  after  no  little  reform 
in  such  matters,  there  was  but  one  bishop  in  all 
England  who  was  ever  at  his  work  and  ever  in  his 
diocese;"  and  that  was  the  Devil."  Strype,  in 
speaking  of  this  movement  of  Wolsey,  says  that ' 
«  complaints  abounded  against  the  manners  of  the 
clergy,  their  oppressions,  extortions,  and  vexations 
of  the  laity,  as  well  as  against  their  corrupt  and 
loose  lives ;  the  cardinal,  to  show  his  resentment 
of  these  crimes,  as  well  as  the  exercise  and  show 
of  his  legatine  authority,  did,  about  the  year  1523 
or  1524,  resolve  upon  a  remedy,  by  a  general 
visitation;  and  for  that  purpose,  summoned  the 
clergy  of  both  provinces  in  the  kingdom,  ad  trac- 
tand.  de  reformatione  turn  laicarum,  turn  ecclesiasH- 
carum,  23  Apr.,  to  appear  before  him  in  the  church 
of  Westminster." 

So  deiighted  was  old  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, with  this  scheme  of  Wolsey's,  that  he  wrote 
the  cardinal  that  "such  a  happy  day  he  had  now 
a  long  time  as  earnestly  desired  to  see,  as  Simeon 
in  the  Gospel  looked  for  the  Messiah's  coming." 
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He  also  told  hira,that  for  almost  three  whole  years 
he  had  been  trying  to  reform  his  own  diocese ;  but 
that  such  was  the  depravity  and  corruption  and 
malignancy  of  the  clergy,  that  he  had  small  hope, 
in  his  old  age,  of  seeing  a  perfect  and  absolute  ref- 
ormation even  in  his  own  private  diocese. 

Little  or  nothing,  however,  came  of  Woisey's 
reformatory  scheme.  And  Strype  says :  "  That  no 
more  good  came  of  this  commendable  purpose  of 
his,  to  reform  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  priests 
and  monks,  may  probably  be  attributed  to  their 
craft  in  diverting  this  reformation  from  themselves, 
towards  those  who  favored  Luther  and  his  doc- 
trines."* Wolsey's  reformation  ended  where  bis 
predecessors'  had,  in  a  persecution  of  the  only  men 
in  the  kingdom  who  heartily  desired  a  true  refor- 
mation ;  and  there  were  many  such  in  England 
in  1527,  for  "  heresy,  as  it  was  then  called,  that 
is,  the  Gospel,  had  already  spread  considerably  in 
the  diocese  of  London,  and  especially  about  Col- 
chester and  other  parts  of  Essex,  as  well  as  in  the 
city.  The  New  Testament  in  English,  translated 
by  Hotchyn,  (that  is,  Tindal,)  was  in  many  hands, 
and  read  with  great  application  and  joy ;  the  doc- 
trines of  the  corporeal  presence,  of  worshipping 
images,  and  going  on  pilgrimages  to  saints,  would 
not  down.  And  they  had  secret  meetings,  where 
they  instructed  one  another  out  of  God's  word. 
Now  the  cardinal  earnestly  bestirred  himself  to  put 

I.  Appendix:, 
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a  stop  to  these  things,  and  to  reduce  all  declining 
persons  to  the  old  way  again."  *  And  then  began 
that  severe  persecution  of  the  poor  saints  of  whicli 
some  account  has  been  given  in  the  &st  volume 
of  this  work-t 

About  A.  D.  1527,  there  appeared  mysteriously 
in  London  "a  certain  book,  entitled  'The  Suppli- 
cation of  Beggars,' "  which  was  scattered  abroad, 
and  finally  came  into  the  king's  own  hands.  This 
book  calls  the  clergy  "ravenous  wolves,  going  in 
herd's  clothing,  devouring  the  flock  —  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  deacons,  archdeacons,  suffragans, 
priests,  monks,  canons,  friars,  pardoners,  and  sora- 
ners."  It  seta  forth  the  immense  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  and  their  "  ravenous "  exactions,  and  as- 
serts that  "they  looked  so  narrowly  upon  their 
profits,  that  the  poor  wife  must  be  accountable  to 
them  for  every  tenth  egg,  or  else  she  getteth  not 
her  rights  at  Easter,  and  shall  be  taken  as  an  her- 
etic." And  again:  "This  greedy  sort  of  sturdy, 
idle,  holy  thieves,"  are  represented  as  dissolute  to 
the  last  degree.  "  Yea,  what  do  they  more  ?  Truly, 
nothing  but  apply  themselves,  by  all  the  sleights 
they  may,  to  have  to  do  with  every  man's  wife, 
every  man's  daughter,  every  man's  maid,  that  the 
worst  vices  should  reign  over  all."  And  yet,  there 
was  no  remedy  for  all  this  in  the  courts  of  the 
kingdom.     "  Who  is  he,  though  he  be  grieved  very 

*  Stn/pi's  Ecc.  Mems.,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  cli.  7,  l>y.  113-134. 
t  See  vol,  I.  pp.  546-562. 
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sore  for  the  murder  of  his  ancestor,  the  ravishment 
of  his  wife,  of  his  daughter;  robbery,  trespass, 
maim,  debt,  or  anj  other  offence,  dare  lay  to  their 
(the  clergy's]  charge  by  any  way  of  action  ?  And 
if  he  do,  then  is  he,  by  and  by,  by  their  wllyiiess 
accused  of  hei-esy," 

This  was  the  popular  opinion  entertained  of  the 
clergy  in  1527.  And  that  it  was  substantially  a 
correct  one,  we  may  infer  from  the  reported  remark 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  after  hearing  the  whole  peti- 
tion read,  «  made  a  long  pause,  and  then  said :  '  If 
a  man  should  pull  down  an  old  stone  wall,  and  be- 
gin at  the  lower  part,  the  upper  part  might  chance 
to  fall  upon  his  head '  »  •  —  thus  broadly  intimating 
that  the  clergy  were  the  foundations  of  the  rotten 
old  church,  and  should  an  attempt  bo  made  to  re- 
form them,  the  whole  structure  would  tumble  down. 
That  the  "  Beggars'  Supplication  "  did  not  mis- 
represent the  moral  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
the  ecclesiastics  of  that  day,  seems  quite  apparent 
from  the  doings  of  Henry's  famous  reforming 
parliament,  which  assembled  November  3d,  1529, 
and  continued  its  labors  for  nearly  seven  years! 
Head,  first  of  all,  the  "  Act  of  Accusation  "  against 
the  clergy,  presented  by  the  commons  to  the  king, 
probably  during  the  first  week  of  the  first  session 
of  this  parliament.  In  this  remarkable  document 
are  enumerated  "the  special,  particular  griefs" 
■which  the  commons  regarded  as  "the  very  chief 

*  Beggars'  Petilion,  in  Fu^,  ii.  22^233  ;  Fmuds:  i.  17D. 
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fountains,  occasions,  and  causes  that  daily  breedeth 
and  nourisheth  the  deadly  hatred  and  most  unchar- 
itable part-taliing "  of  the  clergy  and  laity  against 
each  other.  In  this  act  of  accusation,  the  com- 
mons complain,  first,  of  the  laws,  constitntions, 
and  ordinances  made  by  the  clergy  in  their  convo- 
cations, without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
king  or  of  his  parliament;  and  which,  nevertheless, 
they  (the  laitj)  were  bound  to  obey,  though  said 
laws  were  never  made  known  to  them  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  or  otherwise;  of  the  tyrannical  and 
iniquitous  arrangements  and  management  of  the 
archbishop's  courts  of  the  "  Arches  and  Audience," 
where  laymen  were  not  only  subject  to  great  delay 
and  "  importable  charges,  costs,  and  expense,"  but 
to  great  injustice  ;  that  the  king's  subjects,  and 
"  specially  those  that  be  of  the  poorest  sort,"  were 
daily  called  before  the  spiritual  ordinaries,  their 
commissaries,  and  substitutes,  ex,  officio,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  ordinaries  —  "  sometimes  for  mal- 
ice, without  any  cause,"  sometimes  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  summoners  and  apparitors,  being 
"  light  and  indiscreet  persons,"  without  lawful  cause 
of  accusation  —  and  there  put  to  great  trouble 
and  expense,  and  often  suspended  and  excommu- 
nicated, for  small  and  light  causes  and  on  insuffi- 
cient evidence;  of  the  great  and  excessive  fees 
taken  in  the  spiritual  courts,  and  especially  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Arches  and  Audience ;  also,  that  in- 
ferior clergy  were  allowed  to  extort  money  from 
the  laity  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
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and  saeramentals  of  the  church,  denying  even  the 
sick  the  sacrament,  sometimes,  until  money  had 
first  been  paid.  In  view  of  aU  this,  the  commons 
pray  for  a  reorganization  of  the  bishops'  courts,  in 
accordance  with  justice,  law,  equity,  and  good  con- 
science. They  complain,  further,  of  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  spiritual  ordinaries,  in  giving  benefices  to 
"  certain  young  folks  [their  illegitimate  sons],*  call- 
ing them  their  nephew.s,  or  kinsfolk,"  being  minors, 
and  unfit  and  unable  to  serve  any  such  benefice; 
whereby  the  said  ordinaries  do  keep  and  detain 
the  fruits  or  profits  of  the  same  benefices  in  their 
own  hands,  while  "  the  poor  silly  souls,"  the  peo- 
ple, for  lack  of  good  curates,  perish  without  doc- 
trine or  any  good  teaching.  The  number  of  holy- 
days  appointed  by  the  church  is  also  complained 
of;  "  upon  the  which  many  great,  abominable,  and 
execrable  vices,  idle  and  wanton  sports,  be  used 
and  exercised."  Great  complaint  is  also  made  of 
the  spiritual  ordinaries,  their  commissaries  and 
substitutes ;  that  sometimes  for  their  own  pleasure, 
sometimes  by  the  sinister  procurement  of  other 
spiritual  persons,  they  made  out  processes  against 

*A  report  to  Vicar- General  Cromwell,  reapeoting  the  state 
of  morals  in  tlie  diocese  of  Hereford,  eoiitaina  the  following : 
"  The  names  of  such  persons  as  be  permitted  to  live  in  adultery 
and  fornication  for  money."  Then  follow  tlie  names  of  four 
vieare,  three  parsons,  one  dean,  ten  knights,  and  three  without 
titles  —  in  all  twenty-one  persons ;  who,  it  seems,  were  but  a  part 
of  the  whole  number  in  the  diocese  ;  for  the  report  adds:  — 
"  With  many  others  of  the  diocese  of  Hereford."  —  Stale  Paper 
OfBce,  in  Froade's  Hist.  Eno.,  i.  197,  note. 
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the  king's  subjects,  compelling  them  to  appear  be- 
fore them  on  a  certain  day  and  place,  to  answer  to 
such  articles  as  might  then  and  there  be,  ex  officio, 
proposed,  and  that  secretly,  and  not  in  open  places ; 
and  then,  ■without  making  known  to  the  accused 
the  charges  to  be  laid  against  them,  committed 
them  to  prison  for  six  months,  a  year,  or  more, 
and  finally,  when  examination  had  been  made  and 
nothing  proved  against  them,  dismissed  them  with- 
out recompense  and  amends  for  all  their  cost  and 
suffering.  The  commons  complain,  further,  that 
where  heresy  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  person 
arraigned  before  the  bishops'  courts,  "  the  ordina- 
ries or  their  ministers  put  to  them  such  subtle  in- 
terrogatories concerning  the  high  mysteries  of  our 
faith,  as  are  able  quickly  to  trap  a  simple,  unlearned, 
or  yet  well-witted  layman  without  learning;  Eind 
bring  them  by  such  sinister  introductions  soon  to 
their  own  confusion."  But  if  the  accused  denied 
the  charges  of  heresy,  and  refused  to  commit  or 
accuse  themselves,  "  then,  for  the  most  part,  such 
witnesses  as  are  brought  forth,  be  they  but  two  in 
number,  ever  so  sore  defamed,  of  little  truth  or 
credence,  they  shall  be  allowed  and  enabled  to  tes- 
tify against  the  accused."  * 

The  commons  finally  condemn  the  secularization 
of  the  clergy,  declaring  that  many  of  them  were 
engaged  as  auditors,  bailiffs  and  stewards ;  in 
trade,   farming,   tanning,   brewing,  and    anything 

*  KoUs  House  Manuscript,  in  Fioude's  Hist.  Eng.,  1. 183-200. 
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else  but  preaching  and  attending  to  spiritual  du- 
ties ;  while  they  retained  their  benefices.' 
^  This  picture  of  ecclesiastical  corruption,  extor- 
tion, and  general  hatefulness  rcquiies  no  com- 
ment; it  sufficiently  illustrates  the  condition  of 
"the  church,"  in  England,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformatioii ;  and  that  this  was  not  a  mere 
fancy  sketch,  or  the  worlc  of  the  persecuted  here- 
tics, the  subsequent  action  of  parliament  suffi- 
ciently shows.  Bills  were  soon  presented,  and 
ultimately  passed,  by  which  much  of  the  petty 
extortion  and  the  malicious  persecution  practised 
by  the  "  spirituality "  was  stopped  ;  priests  were 
deprived  of  their  sinecure  offices,  driven  out  of  their 
secular  trades  and  money-making  employments, 
compelled  to  reside  in  their  parishes  and  benefices ; 
and  dispensations  for  non-residence  or  other  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  were  made  penal.  At  subse- 
quent sessions,  the  Augean  stables  of  monasticism 
were  cleaned  out,  and  the  monks  and  their  concu- 
bines and  children  were  driven  to  honest  living  or 
open  shame. 

The  Petition  of  the  clergy  of  Bangor  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Cromwell,  about  the  year 
1536,  furnishes  most  remarkable  and  unexception- 
able evidence  of  the  horrible  corruption  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
then  held.  It  begins  thus :  —  "  May  it  please  your 
mastership,  that  when  of  late  we,  your  poor  ora- 


*Fro«de,-i.22(3.ni. 
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tors,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  5 
visited  by  the  king'a  visitors  and  youia,  in  the 
■which  visitation  many  of  us  (to  knowledge  the 
truth  to  your  mastership)  be  detected  of  inconti- 
nency,  as  it  appeareth  by  the  visitors'  books,  and 
not  unworthy,  wherefore  we  humbly  submit  our- 
selves unto  your  mastership's  mercy,  heartily  de- 
siring of  you  remission,  or  at  leastwise  merciful 
punishment  and  correction,  and  also  to  invent  after 
your  discreet  wisdom  some  lawful  and  godJy  way 
for  us,  your  aforesaid  orators,  that  we  may  main- 
tain and  uphold  such  poor  hospitalities  as  we  have 
done  hitherto,  most  by  provisioii  of  such  women  as 
we  have  customably  kept  in  our  houses.  For  in 
case  we  be  compelled  to  put  away  such  women, 
according  to  the  injunctions  lately  given  us  by  the 
foresaid  visitors,  then  shall  we  be  fain  to  give  up 
hospitality,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  such  servants 
and  families  as  we  daily  keep,  and  to  the  great  loss 
and  harms  of  the  king's  subjects,  the  poor  people 
which  were  by  us  relieved  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
powers,  and  we  ourselves  shall  be  driven  to  seek 
our  living  at  alehouses  and  taverns,  for  mansions 
upon  the  benefices  and  vicarages  we  have  none. 
And  as  for  gentlemen  and  substantia!  honest  men, 
for  fear  of  inconvenience,  knowing  onr  frailty  and 
accustomed  liberty,  they  will  in  nowise  board  us  in 
their  houses  " !  * 

What  confessions  are  here !  and  with  what  sim- 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Oflice,  in  Fnude,  in.  372. 
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plieity  and  straightforwardness  are  they  made  ]  aa 
though  aU  the  world  knew  these  things,  and  it 
would  be  an  affectation  of  modesty  to  make  any 
concealment  of  them ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  though 
these  confessors  were  utterly  lost  to  the  shame  and 
sin  of  the  crimes  which  they  confess,  and  the  abom- 
inable reputations  which  they  had  earned  among 
all  "  gentlemen  and  substantial  honest  men  "  I 

And  even  ten  years  later  than  this,  in  1546,  the 
year  before  Henry  died,  and  after  nearly  sixteen 
years  of  partial  reforming,  the  work,  so  far  as  the 
mass  of  the  clergy  was  concerned,  was  still  in  a 
veiy  unsatisfactory  state;  as  appears  from  what 
Stjype  calls  «  a  notable  book,"  which  was  pub- 
lished that  year.  It  was  a  sort  of  counterpart  to 
the  «  Supplication  of  Beggars,"  which  appeared  in 
1527,  and  was  entitled  "  A  Supplication  of  the 
Poor  Commons  to  the  King."  lu  this,  great  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  clergy,  particularly  the  monks,  whom  they  call 
"  sturdy  beggars  " ;  and  who,  the  king  is  told,  are 
still  busy  in  fermenting  discontent  among  the  peo- 
ple, attributing  all  that  is  evil  in  society  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  in  English !  "  The  poor 
commons,"  complain  loudly  of  the  law  then  re- 
cently passed  by  the  procurement  of  the  clergy,  aa 
they  say,  against  the  common  and  poor  people 
having  the  hberty  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
houses:  "Hath  God,"  they  ask,  "put  immortal 
souls  in  none  other  but  such  as  be  possessioners  of 
this  world  ?     Did  not  Christ  send  word  to  John 
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the  Baptist,  that  the  poor  received  the  Gospel  ? " 
And  they  tell  the  king,  that  even  when  Bibles  were 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  every  church,  "  many  of 
this  wicked  generation,  as  well  priests  as  others 
their  faithful  adherents,  would  pluck  it,  other  into 
the  quire,  other  else  into  some  pew,  where  poor 
men  durst  not  presume  to  come;  yea,  there  is  no 
small  number  of  churches  that  hath  no  Bible  at 
all." 

There  is  much  matter  of  this  same  character  in 
the  "  Supplication,"  showing  that  there  was  great 
tmeasiness,  among  the  lower  orders  particularly,  at 
the  oppressive  and  abusive  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
and  especially  at  their  determined  efforts  to  prevent 
the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.* 

I  must  not,  however,  continue  these  illustrations 
of  the  rottenness  of  the  English  church  during  the 
century  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation. 
These  details,  which  nothing  but  the  importance 
of  the  subject  could  justify  a  repetition  of,  more 
than  warrant  the  complaints  and  resistance  of  the 
Lollards  against  the  hierarchy ;  and  they  ^ve  a 
conclusive  answer  to  the  denial  of  the  papists  and 
their  sympathizers  in  the  episcopal  church,  of  the 
necessity  of  the  English  Reformation.  They  show 
us,  that,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  great 
English  branch  of  the  papal  hierarchy  was  hope- 
lessly, irremediably  impure  and  corrupt ;  that  there 
was  no  chance  or  hope  of  a  radical  reformation, 

*  Strype's  Mems.,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  oh.  53,  pp.  608-21. 
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from  within;  and  that  nothing  remained  for  the 
friends  of  reform,  but  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
leading  opinions  and  practices  of  the  old,  hated, 
hunted,  persecuted,  and  tormented  Lollards :  —  in  a 
word,  that  the  only  way  to  reform  papal  corrup- 
tions was  to  overthrow  and  utterly  destroy  the 
papal  power.  This  we  shall  see,  by  a  subsequent 
chapter,  was  finally  done ;  and  how  it  was  done. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

THE  ENGLISH  KEFOEMATION. 

The  English  Reformation  was  an  event  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  Lollards.  The  night  had 
been  long  and  dreary  to  them ;  but  the  day,  at 
length,  dawned.  They  had  sown  in  tears ;  but 
were  now  to  reap  in  joy.  The  Reformation  was, 
in  fact,  a  triumph  of  Lollardism.  The  doctrines 
for  which  WiekliiFe  was  hated  and  persecuted,  and 
■which  brought  Sautre  and  Badby,  Oidcastle,  and 
a  host  of  others  to  the  stalie,  came,  at  length,  to  be 
the  very  faith  of  the  church  of  England,  so  far  as 
acts  of  parliament  and  clerical  conventions  could 
make  it  such ;  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  that 
church  busied  themselves  in  sowing,  broadcast 
through  the  land,  the  identical  truths  which  their 
predecessors  of  a  previous  century  had  denounced 
as  "  cockle  in  the  Lord's  field " ;  which  the  pope 
of  Rome  declared  to  be  "  utterly  subversive  of  the 
church  "  ;  and  for  preaching  of  which  the  Lollards 
were  called  the  "  diabolical  sons  of  antichrist." 
And,  what  is  still  more  noticeable  and  wonderful, 
the  very  champion  of  popery,  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  Lollards,  and  the  son  of  a  persecutor  of  these 
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same  people,  became  the  moving  spirit  of  these 
great  changes!  Thus  times  change;  thus  men 
alter;  while  the  truth  of  God  abideth  forever. 

When,  on  the  92d  of  April,  1509,  Henry  VIIL 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  amidst  the  re- 
joicings of  a  loyal  and  united  people,  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  early  manhood,  tall  and  com- 
manding in  person,  of  easy  and  pleasing  address, 
accomplished  in  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the 
times,  learned  for  his  age,  uniting  in  himself  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  fac- 
tions, with  a  government  consolidated  by  his  fa- 
ther's vigorous  administration,  with  overflowing 
coflers,  —  what  more  reasonable,  than  to  anticipate 
for  him  a  memorable  reign  I  and  Henry's  reign  was 
memorable ;  one  of  the  most  so  in  English  history. 
But  it  was  memorable  in  a  way  which  no  one 
could  have  anticipated. 

Henry's  lirst  step  in  the  direction  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  taken  very  soon  after  he  came  to  the 
throne,  by  marrying  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  Arthur.  That 
Henry  should  have  taken  this  step  is  unaccount- 
able on  any  other  supposition  than  that  a  special 
Providence  overruled  him.  Though  Catharine's 
connections  were  of  the  highest  order  —  being  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
aunt  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Spain ;  though 
she  brought  to  the  kingdom  a  very  large  dowry ; 
and  though  the  alliance  with  Spain  was  much  de- 
sued  :  yet,  there  were  very  strong  counterbalancing 
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objections.  The  lady  was  sis  years  older  than 
Henry,  and  not  particularly  attractive  in  person ; 
he  had  entertained  a  strong  repugnance  to  the 
match,  and  had  openly  and  solemnly  protested 
against  the  connection ;  it  was  contrary  to  the 
canon-law,  so  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  "  very  many,  both  cardinals  and  divines,  did 
oppose  it,"  and  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  be- 
came necessary  to  sanction  it ;  and  above  ail,  the 
old  king  on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  have  become 
convinced  of  the  illegality  of  the  match,  and  to 
have  charged  his  son  not  to  consummate  the  mar- 
riage :  yet,  so  important  in  a  political  view  was 
this  marriage  considered  in  England,  that,  in  spite 
of  all  these  objections  —  any  one  of  which  might 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  it — this 
marriage  between  Henry  VHI.  and  Catharine  of 
Aragon  took  place.' 

*  Herbert's  Hen.  YIH.,  pp.  7,  8.  Lond.  1672.  Bnrna's  Histori/ 
of  the  'Reformation,  rol.  r.  pt,  i.  bk.  ii.,  Oxford,  1829 ;  and  pt.  ii. 
Bscords,  bk.  II.  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Catharine  was  married  to  Prince  Arthur,  Henry's  elder  brother, 
Nov.  14th,  1501;  and  Arthur  died  April  2d,  1502.  Hoc  dower 
was  the  largest  that  had  been  giren  "for  many  agos  with  any 
princeBa,"  amounting  to  200,000  ducata ;  which,  if  silver,  was  more 
than  ei^ual  to  as  many  American  dollars ;  and  if  gold,  to  more  than 
twice  as  many  dollars,  or  to  about  $480,000.  Such  a  portion  was 
an  overwhelming  argument  with  a  miser  like  Henry  VII. ;  and 
probably  not  without  weight  in  the  mind  of  one  so  profuse  in  his 
expenditures  as  was  Henry  VIII.  The  pope's  bull  for  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Catharine  bears  date,  January,  1503;  and  Henry's 
protest,  June  27th,  1S05.  Fronde  says,  tliat  a  dispensation  for  this 
marriage  was  reluctantly  granted  by  the  pope  and  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted by  the  English  ministry.    It  was  for  some  time  dekyed ; 
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This  Strange  union,  which  was  to  sfjengthen 
and  enrich  the  kingdom,  to  bind  England  and 
Spain  indissokbly  together,  and  both  kingdoms  to 
the  popedom,  proved  the  first  link  in  that  mysteri- 
ous and  wonderful  chain  of  circumstances  which 
iinaUy  shook  England  to  her  centre,  incurred  the 
bitter  enmity  of  Spain,  cost  the  English  govern- 
ment millions  of  gold,  and  finally  razed  to  its  foun- 
dation the  mighty  superstructure  of  Romanism  in 
England. 

^  It  was  about  eighteen  years  after  be  had  taken 
his  first  step,  that  Henry  took  his  second  in  the 
direction  of  the  Reformation ;  or  rather,  before  his 
movements  began  to  appear  publicly.  So  myste- 
riously slow,  at  times,  are  the  ways  of  Providence. 
During  the  first  eighteen  years  of  Henry's 
reign,  nothing  seemed  more  unlikely  than  that 
he  should  prove  the  great  scourge  of  Romanism. 


and  the  papal  agent  was  directed  to  inform  the  Emperor  I'erdlnand 
—  who  seems  to  have  been  as  anxious  for  tlie  match  as  Hem:y  VIL 
at  first  was  —  that  a  marriage  wliioh  isaa  at  variance  wiiii  law  and 
good  morals,  (a  jure  el  laudabilibus  «iorihus)  could  not  he  permitted 
unless  on  very  mature  consideration,  and  for  (he  very  best  of  tea- 
som  —  nisi  maturo  amciiio  ei  necem'talis  causa.  —  Hist.  Eng.  1. 116. 

"  His  father,  Henry  Vn.,  who,  prompted  by  his  predominant 
passion,  avarice,  had  formed  the  scheme,  and  promoted  the  con- 
tract of  that  nneommon  marriage,  was  aftenvards  convinced  of  its 
i;;egaiity,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  its  accomplishment.  With 
this  view  he  persuaded  his  son  to  protest  against  the  contract  of 
his  marriage,  on  the  very  day  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  charged  him  with  great  earnestness  never  to 
celebrate  that  marriage."  — JWonsDn's  Apo«iaxis,  p.  13,  in  Henry's 
Hist.  Eng..  vol.  XI.  bk,  vt.  ch.  1,  pt.  1,  sect.  %  p.  204. 
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His  crue!  persecutions  of  the  poor  Lollards,*  liia 
bitter  hatred  of  Lutheranism,  and  his  bigoted  at- 
tachment to  the  old  religion,  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  and  reliable  de- 
fender of  popery  in  Europe,  and  secured  for  him 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith/'  and  the  com- 
plimentary present  of  the  "  Golden  Eose,"  a  token 
of  the  special  love  of  hia  holiness  of  Rome  for  his 
renowned  son  in  Christ,  Henry  Vlll.f 

After  eighteen  years  of  married  life,  Henry  be- 
gan to  disclose  to  his  confessor  and  to  his  confi- 
dential advisers  hia  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of  his 
connection  with  his  brother's  widow.  It  has  been 
common  to  attribute  these  scruples  entirely  to  his 
desire  to  be  rid  of  his  old  and  unattractive  wife, 
that  he  might  marry  the  young  and  beautiful  Anne 
Boleyn.  But  it  is  certainly  more  charitable,  and 
quite  as  reasonable,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  into  consideration,  to  suppose  that  he 
really  had  conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject  of 
his  marriage ;  and  that  these  scruples  were  quick- 
ened into  principles  of  action  by  the  continued 
loss  of  his  children.  Passionately  desirous  of  oiF- 
spring,  particularly  of  male  children,  to  whom  the 


*  See  Tol.  I.  pp.  646-62,  of  this  work.  Fox  gires  the  detaUs 
of  these  persecutions.  Vol.  n.  pp,  4-182.  See  also  Barnet,  vol.  i. 
pt,  I.  bk.  r.  pp.  27-30,  and  Fox,  ii.  209-69,  for  details  of  persecu- 
tions between  1527  and  1533. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  I.  pt.  i.  bk.  I.  pp.  18,  19;  and  pt  ii.  Records, 
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crown  might  be  left  without  the  terrible  apprehen- 
sion of  a  renewal  of  those  civil  wars  which  had 
been  the  bane  and  curse  of  England  for  so  many- 
years  previous  to  his  father's  reign,  Henry  yet  saw 
his  offspring,  one  after  another,  either  stillborn  or 
sinking  into  premature  graves,  with  a  single  insig- 
nificant exception,  the  sickly  "  Lady  Mary."  It 
was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  for  him  to  look  on 
these  events  as  frowns  of  Providence  on  an  unlaw- 
ful, incestuous  marriage.* 

Whatever  may  have  induced  the  king  to  agitate 
this  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage, 
he  found  his  scruples  strengthened  by  a  study  of 
the  schoolmen,  particularly  by  his  favorite,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  also  by  the  opinions  of  his  coun- 
cillors and  others,  learned  canonists  and  divines. 
And  after  all,  it  ia  quite  possible  that  his  conscien- 
tious scruples  may  have  had  an  additional  strength 
given  to  them  by  the  appearance  at  court,  about 


*  This  is  Froude's  view  of  the  matter.  Hist.  Bug.,  i.  116-18. 
Heanj,  the  liistorian,  seems  to  inel^ne  to  the  same  view.  Vol.  xi. 
bli.  VI.  eh.  1,  p.  204.  Froude  has  collected,  from  different  souroea, 
intimations,  or  direct  assertions,  which  justify  Oie  belief  that 
between  June  3d,  1509,  and  May,  1518,  Henry  lost,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, at  least  six  children  ;  three  of  whom  were  known  to  be 
sons ;  one  of  whom  lived  leas  than  two  months,  one  died  imme- 
diately after  birth,  and  one  was  stillborn.  Henry  himself  8a,y8; 
"All  auch  issue,  male,  as  I  have  received  of  the  queen,  died  incon- 
tinent [immediately]  after  they  were  bom ;  so  that  I  doubt  the 
pniiiahment  of  God  in  that  behalf."  The  punishment  to  wliich 
he  retera  is  doubtless  that  alluded  to  in  Levilioas  20 :  21.  "  If  a 
mun  shall  take  liis  brother's  wife,  it  is  an  unclean  thing  ;  *  *  * 
[hey  shall  be  childless." 
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this  time,  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  whom  he  soon 
selected  as  the  successor  of  the  discarded  queen.* 

The  first  movement  of  the  king  for  a  divorce, 
beyond  his  confessional  and  privy-council  room, 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  year  1527,  when 
we  find  Wolsey  travelling  about  the  kingdom,  con- 
sulting trustworthy  dignitaries  in  Church  and  State 
on  what  he  calls  "  the  king's  private  matier."  In 
the  fall  of  1527  agents  were  despatched  to  Rome 
to  prepare  the  pope  for  an  application  for  a  divorce, 
and  to  decide  on  "the  fittest  tools  to  work  by," 
And  on  the  5th  of  December,  1597,  Wolsey  sent 
the  first  despatch  to  the  English  ambassador  at 
Rome,  Cassali,  to  proceed  in  this  business  "  very 
vigorously  and  with  great  diligence  "  ;  and  laid  out 
for  him  a  plan  of  operations.  The  grand  end  to 
be  sought  was,  to  induce  the  pope,  without  con- 

*  It  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  element  of  love  for  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  had  something  to  do  with  the  quickened  ftctivily  of  Henry's 
conscience  just  at  this  lime.  Cavendish  gives  a  long  and  circum- 
etantiai  account  of  the  eflfort  of  Wolsoy,  by  the  king's  command, 
to  break  up  the  engagement  between  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lord 
Percy,  one  of  the  cBidinttl'a  attendants.  Though  the  date  of  this 
effort  is  not  given  by  Cavendish,  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  must  have  been  as  early  as  1527,  possibly  even  a  year 
earlier.  Compare  Caoeadish'a  Life  of  Wolety,  pp,  118-84,  with 
pp.  29,  80.  See  alio  Herberea  Life  of  Hen.  VIII..  284-87;  Soaraes's 
Bist.  Reformation,  I.  181-90. 

Turner  says :  "  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  "  that  Anne  Bo- 
leyn came  to  Engknd  earlier  than  February,  1527  ;  and  in  another 
place ;  "  We  cwinot  now  determine  the  precise  date  of  Henry's 
regard  ftr  this  interesting  young  woman ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  preceded  the  spring  of  1527."  — ffi's^.  f/en.  VTII.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1S5,  195.   The  twenty-first  chapter  is  devoted  to  Anne  Eoleyn. 
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suiting  any  one,  to  grant  a  commission  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  with  the  assistance  of  such  as  his  holiness 
should  choose,  to  proceed  forthwith  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  cause ;  and  if  the  pope  would  grant 
this,  and  such  dispensations  and  bulls  as  might  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  Henry's  wishes,  the  king 
was  ready  to  promise  anything  that  the  holy  father 
might  ask* 

The  pope,  when  first  approached,  expressed  his 
readiness  to  accede  to  the  king's  wishes.  But 
a  Spanish  agent,  probably  suspecting  what  was 
going  on,  interfered,  and  secured  the  pope's  prom- 
ise, that  nothing  should  be  granted  to  the  king,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  queen,  without  first  commu- 
nicating with  the  imperialists.  And  now  began 
a  series  of  manceuvres  and  counter-raanceuvres, 
promises  and  breaches  of  promise,  pretences  and 
deceptions,  by  which  the  decision  of  the  question 
was  deferred,  and  the  king  flattered  with  hopes,  and 
deceived  by  his  flatterers,  promised  relief  which 
never  came,  kept  in  expectancy  only  to  be  cheated, 
his  case  neither  decided  for  nor  against  him ;  until 
his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  all  confidence  in 
"  the  holy  father "  at  Rome  and  his  equaUy  holy 
consistory  was  utterly  destroyed;  and  Henry  re- 
solved to  do  for  himself  what  neither  patient  wait- 
ing, free  expenditure  of  money,  nor  any  amount 


pt.  1.  bk.  I.  pp.  90-94;   and  pt.  ii.  Records, 
2-21,    See  also  other  despatches  for  tlie  same 
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of  pains-taking  and  promise-making  could  bring 
the  pope  to  do  for  him. 

All  this  consumed  at  least  five  full  years,  during 
which  time  Henry  was  pursuing,  with  undeviating 
purpose,  his  one  great  object  —  to  get  divorced 
from  Catharine  and  married  to  Anne  Boleyn. 
Stm,  his  measures  were  so  variable  and  contradic- 
tory that  no  one  knew  what  to  depend  on.  The 
thing  condemned  to-day  was  sanctioned  to-mor- 
row ;  the  men  in  favor  one  day  lost  their  heads  the 
next  day.  Thus  it  was  «p  to  the  time  that  Henry 
took  the  whole  matter  of  the  divorce  into  his  own 
hands,  about  1532-1533. 

These  years,  during  which  Henry  was  waiting 
and  hoping  for  deliverance  from  Rome,  were  full  of 
interest  to  the  English  protestanis,  and  abounded 
with  incidents  of  great  moment.  The  Lutheran 
E-eformation  had  in  this  time  made  great  progress 
on  the  Continent,  and  exerted  a  mighty  influence 
on  papal  England.  The  spirit  of  religious  inquiry 
was  awakened  in  both  universities,  as  well  as 
among  the  parish  clergy  and  the  laity  throughout 
the  kingdom;  and  many  learned  and  active  men 
embraced  the  truth.  Such  were  Bilney,  and  Gar- 
ret, and  Clark,  and  Latimer,  and  Dalaber,  and  Ta- 
verner,  and  Tyndale,  and  Fryth.  This,  of  course, 
was  followed  by  persecutions ;  for  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment and  death  were  still  the  price  of  a  good 
confession  of  the  Gospeh  Many  protestants  es- 
caped into  Germany,  where  they  found  refuge  from 
thek  persecutors,  and  friends  to  help  them.     To 
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make  themselves  useful  to  their  countrymen,  some 
of  the  refugees  devoted  themselves  to  writing  and 
publishing  English  books,  more  particularly  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  These  were  smuggled  into 
England  in  large  numbers,  hid  in  bales  of  goods 
and  boxes  of  merchandise;  and  by  secret  agents 
were  put  in  circulation  through  the  kingdom.  To 
counteract  these  heretical  doings,  and  to  substan- 
tiate his  own  orthodoxy,  in  1529  the  king  issued 
a  proclamation,  "  for  resisting  and  withstanding  of 
most  damnable  heresies  sown  within  this  realm, 
by  the  disciples  of  Luther  and  other  heretics,  per- 
verters  of  Christ's  religion,"  After  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  "  his  noble  progenitors,  kings  of  this,  his 
said  realm,  [hadj  made  and  enacted  many  devout 
laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  for  the  maintenance 
and  defence  of  the  said  faith  against  the  malicious 
and  wicked  sects  of  heretics  and  Lollards;  who  by 
perversion  of  holy  Scripture  [did]  induce  erroneous 
opinions  etc.  etc.,  as  well  by  the  corruption  and 
malice  of  indiscrete  preachers,  fautors  of  the  said 
erroneous  sects,  as  by  certain  heretical  and  blas- 
phemous books,  lately  made,  and  privily  sent  into 
this  realm  "  —  after  thus  setting  forth  the  cause  of 
his  proclamation,  his  highness  proceeds  to  order 
now  to  be  put  in  execution,  with  all  diligence  pos- 
sible, all  good  laws,  etc.,  made  and  ordained  by  his 
most  noble  progenitors,  with  reference  to  such  mat- 
ters ;  and  to  forbid  any  man  "  to  preach,  teach,  or 
inform  anything  openly  or  privily,  or  compOe  any 
book,  or  hold,  exercise,  or  keep  any  assemblies  or 
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schools,  in  any  manner  of  wise,  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  or  determination  of  holy  church"  ; 
all  this  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  those 
terrible  laws  which  his  most  noble  progenitors  had 
enacted,  and  which  "  our  sovereign  lord  and  his 
most  honorable  council,  by  long  and  deliberate 
advice,  for  the  extirpation,  suppressing,  and  with- 
standing of  the  said  heresies,  *  *  *  thought  good 
and  necessary  to  be  put  in  execution." 

Fox  says,  that,  "upon  this  fierce  and  terrible 
proclamation,  *  *  *  the  bishops,  which  were  the 
procurers  hereof,  had  that  now  which  they  would 
have ;  neither  did  there  lack  on  their  part  any  study 
unapplied,  any  stone  unremoved,  any  corner  un- 
searcbed,  for  the  diUgent  execution  of  the  same. 
Whereupon  ensued  a  grievous  persecution  and 
slaughter  of  the  faithful.  Of  whom  the  first  that 
went  to  wrack  was  Thomas  Bilney,  .  .  .'"    And 


*  Ada  and  Mons.,  ii.  230,  237.  Bilnej's  sufferings  and  death 
are  related  by  Fox,  ii.  211-28.  The  martyrolo^st  devotes  over 
thirty  of  his  ample  folio  pages  to  aceonnts  of  sufferera  immedi- 
ately after  the  issue  of  this  proclamation,  or  between  1529-30  and 
1588.  Vol.  II.  pp.  287-70.  CoUier  says:  "It  is  probable  that 
the  publishing  of  tliis  pamphlet  [Che  "Be^ars'  Supplication"] 
with  some  others  of  a  resembUng  kind,  occasioned  the  putting  ouC 
a  proclamation  against  the  Lollards,  [in  1529,]  in  which  the  teach- 
ing, preaching,  or  abetting  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe,  Luther,  or 
others  of  that  persuasion,  are  forbidden.  *  *  *  LOiewise  the  im- 
porting or  printing  any  books  contrary  to  the  received  doctrines  of 
the  church."  —  Ecc.  Hist.  Great  Brit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  134.  There  are 
two  objections  to  Collier's  sui^estions;  1st,  That  the  "Beggars' 
Supplication"  was  in  circulation  about  (ico  jeors  before  this  proc- 
lamation was  issueil ;  2d,  That  though  Henry  knew  this,  aiid  even 
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then,  having  given  a  long  lijt  o!  sufferers  in  this 
persecution,  the  martjrologist  breaks  abruptly  off 
with:  — "But  what  stand  I  here  numbering  the 
sand  ?  For,  it  all  the  Register  Boots  were  sought, 
It  would  be  an  infinite  thing  to  recite  all  ot  them, 
which,  through  all  dioceses  of  the  realm,  in  thai 
days,  before  and  since,  were  ti'oubled  and  pursued 
for  these  and  such  like  matters." 
^  On  Kay  24th,  1530,  Archbishop  Warham  pub- 
Kshed  a  proclamation  against  Lollard  doctrines- 
from  which  we  learn,  that  his  grace  of  Canterbury 
had  taken  pains  to  examine  «  many  books  in  the 
English  tongue,  containing  many  detestable  errors 
and  damnable  opinions,  printed  in  countries  be- 
yond the  sea."  These  he  condemns,  with  all  writ- 
ers, publishers,  and  readers  of  the  same,  "with 
the  transJation  also  of  Scripture,  corrupted  by  WR. 
liam  Tyndalo,  as  well  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in 
the  New,  and  all  other  books  in  English  contain- 
ing such  errors."  * 

Pox  tells  us  that  Chancellor  More,  and  Bishop 
Tonstal  of  London,  with  others,  united  in  addross- 
mg  every  incumbent  in  the  province,  directing  them 
to  warn  their  people  against  the  contagion  ot  heresy. 


had  the  pamphlet  read  to  him,  he  yet  manifcsfed  no  apeeial  dislike 
to  it,  aimply  saying,  that,  if  a  man  should  begin  a(  the  bottom  to 
puU  down  an  old  stone  wall,  he  would  be  likely  to  have  the  stones 
onhisheadithussignifyingthathewiderstoodthattlieolgectwaB 
to  destroy  the  Romisb  church,  by  puhing  down  the  clergy  of  the 
church.  Seo  ani^,  p.  27. 
*  Coaisr,  IV.  135,  141, 146. 
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and  declaring  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  set  forth  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Soon  after  this,  "  great  trouble  and  persecution 
were  raised  up  against  the  poor  Innocent  ilock  of 
Christ" 

While  these  proclamations  and  inquisitions  were 
doing  their  appropriate  work,  in  filling  the  land 
with  sorrow  and  suffering,  other  scenes,  of  great 
signiiicance,  were  transpiring  in  court  cu-cles.  As 
the  fruit  of  Henry's  expenditures,  promises,  and 
threats,  he  at  length  obtained  from  the  pope  the 
appointment  of  a  legate,  to  sit  with  the  English 
cardinal  and  try  the  king's  cause  in  England ;  and 
this  legate  was  the  king's  own  choice,  Cardinal 
Campeggio,  a  shrewd,  but  profligate  and  unprinci- 
pled man.  It  was,  however,  no  part  of  the  pope's 
plan  to  hurry  matters  ;  and  Campeggio's  bodily  in- 
firmities furnished  plausible  excuses  for  the  greatest 
possible  delay  in  his  journey  to  London,  and  for  the 
dilatoriness  of  his  subsequent  proceedings.  "  After 
a  tedious  journey,  which  had  been  repeatedly  sus- 
pended by  fits  of  the  gout,  Campeggio  reached 
London,"  October  7th,  1528.'  On  various  pre- 
tences, the  opening  of  the  legates'  court  was  de- 
ferred until  May  31st,  1529 ;  f  and  then,  the  proceed- 

«  Linffard,  voL  vi.  ch.  in.  p.  141 :  "  In  such  a  state  of  suffering 
and  weakness,  that  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  liis  lodgings, 
where  lie  remained  aevecal  days  confined  to  his  bed." 

^Lingard  says :  "  Delays  were  sought  and  created,  not  by  the 
ponlifi;  hut  by  the  Idng  himself."  —  yj-  144.  It  would  require 
very  strong  eyidenue  to  satisfy  any  impartial  mind  tiiat  this  was 
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ings  were  carefully  prolonged  by  repeated  adjourn- 
meiits  and  other  devices,  until  July  23d,  when,  in- 
stead of  giving  judgment,  as  the  king  and  hia 
courtiers  expected,  the  court  adjourned  until  Octo- 
ber, that  the  whole  proceedings  might  be  laid  be- 
fore the  pontiff.  This  greatly  exasperated  the  king, 
and,  though  doubtless  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  Roman  legate's  insti-uctions,  proved  a  fatal 
stroke  to  Wolsey,  who  soon  began  to  expenence 
the  effects  of  the  king's  suspicions  that  he  had 
been  false  to  him.  Campeggio  left  for  Rome 
about  the  first  of  October ;  and  before  the  close  of 
that  month,  Wolsey  was  indicted  for  a  violation 
of  the  statute  of  16  Richard  IL,  called  the  statute 
of  PriBmunire  ~fov  obtaining  bulls  irom  Eome 
and  exercising  legatine  powers  in  England.  To 
this  indictment  the  cardinal  pleaded  ignorance  of 
the  statute,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  king's 
pleasure.  The  gi-eat  seal  was  taken  from  him ;  he 
was  put  out  of  the  king's  protection  ;  his  goods 
and  chattels,  which  were  immense,  were  declared 
forfeited  to  the  king,  and  his  person  liable  to  be 
seized.  Henry  had  not  yet,  it  would  seem,  fully 
resolved  on  the  utter  destruction  of  his  old  favor- 
ite. He  intended  to  humble  Wolsey,  and  to 
frighten  the  Roman  court,  if  possible;  but  not 
to  cut  off  all  hope.     Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of 

true.  Henry  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  have  this  question  of 
divorce  adjusted ;  and  as  lie  had  great  confidence,  at  first,  that  it 
would  be  done  to  his  mind  by  this  court,  why  should  he  ivish  to 
delay  the  work  1 
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November,  the  king  granted  Wolsey  his  protec- 
tion, and  then  his  pardon,  restored  his  bishopric 
of  Winchester  and  his  archbishopric  of  Yorlc,  and 
also  gave  him  bacli  more  than  six  thousand  pounds 
in  money,  goods,  and  plate.  On  this,  the  cardinal 
retired  to  Yorkshire,  and  there  spent  some  of  his 
most  consistent  and  respectable  days,  in  the  duties 
and  charities  of  a  Christian  bishop.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  about  a  year,  the  king,  finding  that  the 
Roman  court  was  not  much  troubled  by  "Wolsey's 
fall,  resolved  to  bring  him  yet  lower ;  and  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1530,  he  was  suddenly  arrested, 
at  CawDod,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  committed  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  to  be  brought  to  London.  On  the  way 
the  poor  man  sickened,  and  finally  died,  November 
28th,  1530,  of  disease  and  a  broken  heart.* 

Wolsey  seems  to  have  anticipated  most  serious 
consequences  to  himself  in  the  event  of  Henry's 
failure  at  Eome.  The  earnestness  of  his  letters  to 
Rome,  and  his  appeals  to  the  pope,  show  this,  un 
]ess,  perchance,  he  was  a  more  consummate  hypo 
crite  than  even  Clement  VII.  himself.  Neverthe. 
less,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Henry  suspected  Wolsey. 
Lord  Herbert  tells  us  that  "  the  king  believed  that, 
underhand,  he  had  intelligence  with  the  pope,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  affairs.  *  *  '  This  also,  I 
believe,  was  confirmed  in  the  king's  mind,  by  some 

«  Duma,  rol.  I.  pt.  J.  Ilk.  II.  p.  164  ;  Linijard,  vol.  vi.  cli.  in. 
pp.  162-6i ;  Cai-e^ish's  Life  of  Wol^ij.  p.  368  ;  fioierf's  Ufe  of 
Beary  VIII.,  p-  281. 
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notice  he  might  have  of  a  joint  despatch  (a  minute 
whereof  is  extant  in  our  records)  from  Wolaey  and 
Campegus,  during  their  session,  whereby  they  de- 
sired the  pope  to  avokc  the  cause,  in  case  it  grew 
so  doubtful  that  they  could  not  determine  it."  And 
he  quotes  Polydore  Virgil  as  saying  that  Wolsey 
"  wrote  privately  to  the  pope,  to  suspend  the  cause 
until  they  could  bring  the  Iting  to  some  better 
mind."  But  Polydore  Virgil,  though  contempora- 
neous with  these  times,  is  indifferent  authority  for 
any  statement  of  fact ;  and  Wolsey's  dying  words 
seem  to  contradict  the  presumption  of  treachery 
against  the  king:  —  "Then  shall  his  conscience 
[the  king's]  declare  whether  I  have  offended  him 


*  Lord  Herbert's  Lift  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  p.  284. 

The  story  of  Woleej's  fall,  and  particularly  of  the  fatal  journey 
wliith  he  undertook  by  tlie  king's  order,  is  told  quaintly,  but 
most  efleetively,  by  the  cardinal's  fkittiful  friend  and  servant, 
George  Cavendish,  his  "  gentleman  usher,"  who  attended  him  to 
the  last,  and  records  his  dying  langoage :  " '  Well,  well,  master 
Kingston,'  quoth  he,  [addressing  the  king's  messenger,  who  had 
been  sent  to  attend  him  to  London,]  '  I  see  the  matter  against  me, 
how  it  is  framed ;  but,  if  I  had  served  God  aa  diligently  as  I  have 
done  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs. 
Howbeit  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my  worldly 
diligence  and  pdns  that  I  have  had  to  do  him  service ;  only  to  sat^ 
isfy  his  vain  pleasure,  not  regarding  my  godly  duty.  Wherefore 
I  pray  you,  with  all  my  heart,  to  have  me  most  humbly  com- 
mended unto  his  loyal  mtyesty ;  beseeching  him,  in  my  behalf,  to 
call  to  his  most  gracious  remembrance  all  matters  proceeding  be- 
tween him  and  me,  ftom  the  beginning  of  the  world  unto  this 
day,  and  tlie  progress  of  the  same  ;  and  most  chiefly  in  the 
weighty  matter  now  depending  ; '  (meaning  the  matter  newly  be- 
gun  between  him  and  good  Queen  Katherinei)  'then  shall  his 
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The  pope  improved  the  time  wasted  by  his  leg- 
ates in  playing  with  Henry's  case  in  London,  by 
patching  up  a  league  of  friendship,  so  called,  with 
the  faithless  Charles  V. ;  and  was  prepared,  at  the 
close  of  the  legates'  farce,  to  take  the  whole  matter 
out  of  his  agents'  hands  and  forbid  them  from  fur- 
ther hearing  the  cause.  Herbert  tells  us,  that  when 
Campeggio,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  represented  to 
the  pope  the  great  danger  into  which  his  course  had 
drawn  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  gave  no  special  heed 
to  the  matter,  seeming  to  care  for  nothing  so  much 
as  the  conserving  of  his  late  league  with  the  em- 
peror ;  and  further,  suggests  that  the  pope  secretly 
hated  Wolsey,  and  was  not  particular'y  troubled  to 
have  him  brought  down.* 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  legatine  court, 
a  new  direction  was  given  to  the  king's  thoughts, 
and  an  essential  modification  to  all  his  operations, 
by  the  casual  suggestion  of  Dr.   Cranmer,  after- 


e  declare  whether  I  hare  offended  him  or  no.' "  —  Cav- 
endish's Life  of  Cardiml  Wolsey,  pp.  887,  388.  On  another  oooa^ 
Bion,  Wolsej'  said  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  "  My  lord,  liiere  ia 
no  man  alive  or  ilead  that  looketh  in  this  Ikce  of  mine,  ie  able  to 
accuse  me  of  any  dbloynlty  towards  the  king."  —  Caiieadish,  p. 
363.     The  story  of  Wolaey's  fall  hegine  page  246. 

Turner  says  :  "  It  was  discovered  that  he  [Wolsey]  was  forming 
conspiracies  agun$t  the  government,  both  in  England  and  with 
'Rome"  —  Bist.  Henrg  VIII.,  vol.  ii.  p.  297.  Turner's  authori- 
ties for  tliie  statement  seem  ta  me,  however,  fo  go  no  further  than 
that  the  cardinal  was  accused  of  such  conspiracies.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  accuse  a  man  of  crimes,  and  quite  another  to  prove  those 


*  Life  of  Henry  VIIL,  p,  S 
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wards  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
This  learned  and  good  man,  happening  to  fall  into 
conversation  with  two  gentlemen,  Gardiner  and 
Fox,  who  were  about  the  king's  person,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  respecting  his  notion  of  the  divorce, 
declined  giving  an  opinion  on  the  question  itself, 
but  suggested  that  the  shortest  and  best  way  to 
clear  the  matter  would  be  to  ascertain  the  opinions 
of  learned  men  on  the  questions,  whether,  by  the 
Word  of  God,  the  marriage  was  in  itself  lawful  ? 
and  if  unlawful,  whether  the  pope  could  dispense 
with  the  law  of  God  ?  He  suggested,  that,  if  the 
learned  men  and  the  universities  of  Christendom 
should  decide  —  as  he  evidently  thought  they 
would  —  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God 
for  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  brother's  wife; 
and  that  no  pope  had  power  to  sanction  what  the 
law  of  God  forbade  ;  then  must  the  pope  of  neces- 
sity give  judgment  in  favor  of  the  king.  The  con- 
versation being  reported  to  the  king,  he  was  im- 
mediately struck  with  Cranmer's  suggestions,  and 
declaring  that  "  he  had  the  sow  by  the  right  ear  " 
at  last,  ordered  him  to  court,  adopted  his  proposal, 
and  sent  at  once  to  the  learned  divines  and  canon- 
ists and  universities  of  Europe  for  their  opinions 
on  the  two  questions  :  ~  1.  Whether  it  was  agi-ee- 
able  to  the  law  of  God  for  a  man  to  marry  his 
brother's  wife  ?  and  2.  Whether  the  pope  could 
dispense  with  the  law  of  God  ? 

The  year  1529,  akeady  made  memorable  by  the 
explosion  of  the  legates'  mock  court,  the  fall  of 
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■Wokey,  and  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  in 
effect  settled  the  question  of  the  liing's  divorce 
and  the  onward  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
was  made  still  further  memorable  by  the  coming 
together  of  the  long,  or  reforming  parliament. 
There  had  been  no  session  of  parhament  for  some 
years  previous,  and  but  one  for  fourteen  years. 
Wolsey  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  parhaments,  and 
chose  to  carry  on  the  government  with  as  little  m- 
terference  from  them  as  possible.  There  was  a 
parliament  in  1515,  which  sat  forty  days,  from  No- 
vember 12th  to  December  22d ;  and  another  waa 
not  called  until  April  15th,  1523,  which  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  21st  of  May,  to  July  31st,  and  was 
dissolved  August  15th. 

But  the  great  cardinal,  and  the  absolute  and  all- 
powerful  minister,  having  now  fallen  into  disgrace, 
the  king  assembled  a  parliament,  November  3d, 
1539,  which  he  found  so  compliant,  and  so  efficient 
in  carrying  on  his  schemes  for  humbling  the  clergy, 
frightening  the  pope,  and  Enally  overturning  popery 
itself,  that  he  kept  it  alive  for  about  six  years!' 

Three  bills,  of  great  interest  and  importance 
touching  the  Reformation,  were  originated  by  the 
commons ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  oppo- 
sition of  the  clergy  within  and  without  parliament, 

*  Bnraet  says  ;  "  There  hail  been  great  industry  used  in  carry- 
ing elections  for  the  parliamant,  and  they  were  so  saccessM  that 
the  king  was  resolved  to  continue  it  for  some  time."  —  Vol,  i.  pt. 
1,  bk.  ir.  p.  169.  EaU  says  :  "  The  most  parte  of  the  c 
were  tlie  kynges  scrvantra."  —  Chronicle,  p.  767. 
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WPre  triumphantly  passed,  the  king  "  setting  thcni 
forward,"  as  Burnet  says.  The  first  of  these  bills 
struck  at  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  spiritual 
courts  for  the  probate  of  wills,  "  at  the  which," 
says  Hali,  "  the  archbishop  of  Canntorburie  in  es- 
pecial!, and  all  other  bishoppes  in  general!  both 
frowned  and  grunted,  for  that  touched  their  prof- 
fite."  This  bill  sets  forth,  "  that  divers  ordinaries 
[ecclesiastical  judges]  take  for  the  probation  of 
testaments  and  other  things  thereunto  belonging, 
sometimes  forty  shillings  and  sometimes  sixty  shil- 
lings, and  sometimes  more,  against  right  and  jus- 
tice ;  where,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  men  were 
wont  to  pay  for  such  causes  but  two  shillings  six- 
pence, or  five  shillings  at  the  most."  It  was  there- 
fore enacted,  that  "for  the  probate  of  wills  etc., 
the  charge  should  only  be  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of   Edward    III."  *      Another   bill   regulated,  and 


*  Forty,  or  even  sixty  shillingB  does  not  strike  a  modem  reader 
as  ft  very  exorbilant  probate  eharga ;  but  when  it  is  remembered 
Uiat  tlie  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  nearly  or  quite  eh  times 
greater  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  than  it  now  is,  and  that  the 
clei^  had  advanced  their  charges  ftom  twelve  W  sixteen  times 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  i^  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  these  eharges  were  not  only  grievous  to  the  common  people, 
but  were  a  strong  illustration  of  the  avaricious  disposition  of  those 
who  had  the  regulation  of  these  matters. 

Salt  gives  a  spirited  account  of  the  debates  of  parhament  on 
these  bills.  He  says  ;  "  Sir  Henry  Gnillbrd,  knight  of  the  garter, 
and  comptroller  of  the  king's  house,  declared  in  the  open  parlia- 
ment, on  his  fidelity,  that  he  and  other,  being  executors  to  Sir 
William  Compton,  knight,  paid  for  the  probate  of  his  will  to  the 
cardinal  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  ttuiasand  marks  ster- 
ling," (about  $3221},)  —  ChrmicL,  pp.  765-08.    4to  ed.  Lond.  1809. 
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reduced  essentially,  the  heavy  fees  of  the  clergy, 
which  had  long  heen  the  instniments  of  extortion, 
and  had  occasioned  great  coniplaints ;  though  the 
people  were  afraid  of  incurring  the  fate  of  Hunne 
if  they  openly  resisted  these  iniquitous  claims  of 
the  spirituality.*  A  third  bill  struck  at  other  cry- 
ing abominations  of  the  times  —  the  plurality  of 
benefices,  and  non-residence,  and  also  the  secular- 
ization of  the  clergy,  in  pursuing  for  profit  various 
trades  and  employments;  for  the  clergy  had  be- 
come extensively  secularized  in  their  character  and 
work,  as  we  have  seen  by  previous  quotations  from 
petitions  to  parliament.f 

These  bills  were  adapted  to  bring  down  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  to  alarm 
the  pope ;  and  were  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
clergy  to  the  very  last.  Bishop  Fisher,  in  the  up- 
per house,  declared  that  these  bills  had  "  no  other 
intent  or  purpose  but  to  bring  the  clergy  in  con- 
tempt with  the  laity,  that  they  may  seize  tlieir  pat- 
rimony"; and  he  warned  the  lords,  "Beware  of 
yourselves  and  your  country ;  beware  of  your  holy 
mother,  the  Catholic  church ;  the  people  are  sub- 
ject to  novelties,  and  Lutherisra  spreads  itself 
among  us.  Kemember  Germany  and  Bohemia, 
what  miseries  are  befallen  thetn  already ;  and  let 
our  neighbors'  houses,  that  are  now  on  fire,  teach 
us  to  beware  of  our  own  disasters.     Wherefore, 

*  Slafaiss  of  (he  Rtatm,  21  Hon.  VliX.  cliaps.  6  and  6. 
t  SlaMes  of  lU  Eealm,  21  Henry  VIII.  chaps.  &,  6,  13  ;  Bania, 
vol  I.  pt.  1.  bk.  II.  p.  ie5;  Fox,  II.  207  ;  anfe,  p.  30. 
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tny  lords,  I  will  tell  you  plainly  what  I  think: 
that,  except  ye  resist  manfully  by  your  authorities 
this  violent  heap  of  mischiefs  ofiered  by  the  com- 
mons, you  shaU  see  all  obedience  fii-st  drawn  from 
the  clergy,  and  secondly  from  yourselves ;  and  if 
you  search  into  the  true  causes  of  all  these  mis- 
chiefs which  reign  amongst  them,  you  shall  find 
that  they  all  arise  through  want  of  faith."  *  Resist- 
ance, however,  was  in  vain.     The  bills  passed. 

The  year  1530  was  devoted  to  negotiations  and 
efforts  of  various  kinds,  having  reference  to  the 
divorce ;  particularly  were  Henry's  agents  busy  in 
all  directions,  collecting  the  opinions  of  learned 
men,  canonists  and  divines,  on  the  lawfulness  of 
the  king's  marriage,  and  the  power  of  the  pope  to 
dispense  with  the  law  of  God. 

"  If  we  sum  up  the  result  of  Cranmer's  measure 
as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  opinions  had  been 
given  by  about  half  of  Europe,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, unfavorable  to  the  papal  claims."  f  Nine- 
teen universities  gave  an  opinion  against  the  law- 
fulness of  a  marriage  between  a  brother  and  a 
brother's  widow.:j:  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  however, 
that  the  English  universities  gave  their  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  king  udth  great  reluctance.  Oxford 
had  the  matter  under  discussion  nearly  two  months 

*  Paitiamaitari/  Bistorij,  vol,  ill.  pp.  5T,  58.  Lond.  1762,  second 
edition. 

t  Fi-oade,  l.  267. 

XBm-nd's  Hist.  Ref.,  vol.  i.  pt.  !.  bk.  ll,  pp,  171-85;  pt.  ii. 
Records,  bk.  ii.  No9,  81  and  35. 
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—  from  February  12th,  to  April  8th,  1530.  And 
it  was  necessary  that  the  corporation  should  be 
quickened  by  several  "  messages  "  from  the  king, 
before  the  needful  opinion  could  be  obtained.  At 
Cambridge,  when  the  question  was  first  submitted 
to  the  congregation,  there  was  a  tie  vote ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  majority  Tote  could  not  finally 
be  obtained  without  some  management  on  the  part 
of  the  king's  agents ;  for  Fox  and  Gardiner,  who 
were  then  at  Cambridge  to  expedite  the  business, 
wrote  to  the  king,  that,  "  at  the  last,  by  labor  of 
friends,  to  cause  some  to  depart  the  house,  that 
were  against  it,  [that  is,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
king's  wishes,]  it  was  obtained."  ' 

And,  though  the  unbiased  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  learned  men  of  that  period,  canonists 
and  divines,  Lutheran  and  Homish,  doubtless  was 
against  such  marriages  as  Henry's,  yet  the  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  on  their  minds  were  so  many 
and  powerful,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
weight  should  be  given  to  their  published  opinion. 
The  Lutherans,  we  may  reasonably  believe,  were 
honest;  for  though  they  held  the  pope  as  "the 
abomination  of  desolation,"  yet  they  cannot  be 
suspected  of  any  special  friendliness  towards  the 
royal  champion  of  Romanism  against  Lutheraniam, 
who  was  even  at  that  very  time  denouncing  and 
persecuting  the  friends  of  Luther,  and  had  just  is- 
sued a  special  proclamation  against  the  books  and 

*  Hist.  Ref.,  vol.  I.  pt.  n.  bt.  II.  No,  S2 ;  pt.  i.  p.  173. 
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thcs  persons  ot  the  protestaiits.  Bribeiy  of  various 
kinds  was  freely  employod  by  aH  parties  to  secure 
favorable  opinions.  Money  was  given,  and  emol- 
uments and  otfices  were  promised  and  granted. 
Thus  Dr.  Crook,  one  of  Henry's  agents  in  Venice, 
writes,  under  date  of  July  1st,  1530;  —  "  Albeit, 
gracious  lord,  if  that  I  had  in  time  been  sulB-' 
oiently  furnished  with  money  —  albeit  I  have  be- 
sides this  seal  [the  sealed  opinion  of  the  university 
ot  Padua]  procured  unto  your  highness  an  hundred 
and  ten  subscriptions :  —  yet  it  had  been  nothing 
in  comparison  ot  thai;  that  I  might  easily  and 
would  have  done."  It  is  true,  that  this  same 
agent,  m  another  letter,  says:  «  Upon  pain  of  my 
head,  if  the  contrary  be  proved,  I  never  gave  any 
man  one  halfpenny  hefon  I  had  his  conclusion  to 
your  highness,  without  former  prayer,  or  promise  of 
reward  for  the  same."  Still,  he  gave,  though  gen- 
erally small  sums,  a  crown  or  two  to  an  individual, 
and  to  convents,  etc.,  more.  The  emperor  of 
Spam,  on  the  other  side,  "  did  reward  and  fee  di- 
vmes  at  another  rate,"  says  Burnet.  To  one  who 
wrote  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  ho 
gave  a  beneiiee  worth  five  hundred  ducats  a  year; 
to  another,  a  benefice  worth  six  hundred  crowns  ; 
and  to  the  provincial  of  the  Gray  Friars,  at  Venice' 
one  thousand  ducats  were  offered  if  he  would  in- 
hibit all  within  his  province  from  writing  or  sub- 
scribing for  the  king.* 


*  iflsl,  Rcf.,  vol  I.  pt.  II.  bk,  II.  No.  33 ;  pt.  i,  p.  180. 
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That  Henry's  agents  were  as  ready  io  bid  for 
influence  as  were  those  of  Charles  and  Catharine 
appears  from  the  bargain  made  by  Dr.  Bennet, 
Henry's  agent  at  Rome,  with  the  cardinal  of  Ra- 
venna. This  influential  old  cardinal  made  a  writ- 
ten bargain  t«  help  the  king,  if  he  woald  give  him 
a  benefice  in  France,  worth  six  thousand  ducats 
a  year,  and  the  very  first  vacant  bishopric  in 
England.*  The  letter  of  "  Secretary  Knight"  to 
Cardinal  "Wolsey,  dated  January  1st,  1537-38,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  first  opening  of  the  king's 
matter  to  the  pope,  shows  the  same  disposition. 
Knight  tells  Wolsey,  that,  perceiving  that  much  de- 
pended on  the  advice  of  the  Cardinal  Sanctorum 
Quatuor,  he  had  desired  the  cardinal  "  to  be  good 
and  favorable  with  our  requests  in  the  king's  be- 
half ;  and  for  the  better  obtaining  of  our  desires, 
we  promised  to  see  unto  him  with  a  competent  re- 
ward." f  And  in  the  first  despatch  of  Wolsey  to 
Sir  Gregory  Cassali,  Henry's  ordinary  ambassador 
at  Rome,  in  relation  to  the  divorce,  we  read :  "And 
because  money  was  like  to  be  the  most  powerful 
argument,  especially  to  men  impoverished  by  a 
captivity  [the  pope  had  recently  been  made  a  cap- 
tive by  the  armies  of  Charles  V.],  one  thousand 
ducats  were  remitted  to  Venice,  to  be  distributed 
as  the  king's  affairs  requu-ed  ;  and  he  [Cassali]  was 
to  make  ferther  promises  as  he  saw  cause  for  it, 


*  Bvraet,  vol,  i,  pt.  i.  bk.  n.  p.  213, 

t  Barnefs  Beciirds,  vol,  i,  pt.  H.  bk.  ii.  No,  4. 
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which  the  king  would  faithfully  make  good ;  and 
in  particular,  they  were  to  be  wanting  in  nothing 
that  might  absolutely  engage  the  Cardinal  Dotary 
to  favor  the  king's  business."* 

Thus,  by  means  fair  or  foul,  by  threats  or  prom- 
ises, by  money,  or  by  other  inducements,  the  opin- 
ions of  a  very  large  number  of  learned  canonists 
and  divines,  and  of  most  of  .the  principal  universi- 
ties of  Christendom,  were  obtained  in  support  of 
the  view  taken  by  Henry  and  his  councillors  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  and 
the  invalidity  of  the  papal  bull  in  dispensing  with 
what  they  called  "  the  law  of  God."  And  these 
opinions  greatly  strengthened  the  king  in  the  posi- 
tion he  had  taken,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  nation  and  on  Europe  generally,  and  without 
doubt  encouraged  the  subsequent  bold  steps  of 
Henry  against  the  pope.  These  opinions  were  laid 
before  the  pope,  and  were  enforced  by  an  earnest 
letter  from  a  large  number  of  English  lords,  spirit 
ual  and  temporal;  in  which  they  told  his  hoUness, 
that  "the  king's  cause  was  now,  in  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  men  and  universities,  both  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  found  just ;  which  ought  to  pre- 
vail so  far  with  the  pope,  that  though  none  moved 
in  it,  and  notwithstanding  any  contradiction,  he 
ought  to  confirm  their  judgment;  especially  it 
touching  a  king  and  kingdom  to  whom  he  was  so 

*  Burnft,  vol.  !.  pt.  1,  bk.  li.  pp.  90,  lOi ;    and  pt.  n.  Records, 
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much  obliged ;  *  *  *  and  if  the  pope  would  still 
refuse  to  do  this,  they  must  conclude  that  they 
were  abandoned  by  him,  and  so  seek  for  other  rem- 
edies. This  they  most  earnestly  prayed  him  to 
prevent,  since  they  did  not  desire  to  go  to  extrem- 
ities, till  there  was  no  more  to  be  hoped  for  at  his 
hands."  * 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1530-31,  there  was  an- 
other session  of  parliament.  At  this  session  all 
the  testimonies  of  the  universities,  and  the  books 
and  opinions  of  learned  men,  which  had  been  so 
carefully  collected  against  the  lawfulness  of  Henry's 
marriage  with  Catharine,  and  the  power  of  the 
pope  to  allow  the  marriage,  were  presented.  The 
same  testimonies  were  laid  before  the  convocation 
of  the  clergy,  then  in  session ;  and  the  clergy,  Bur- 
net says,  "  seemed  satisfied  that  the  marriage  was 
unlawfui,  and  that  the  bull  authorizing  it  was  of 
no  force."  f     In  being  thus  compliant,  the  clergy 

*  Barnel  says  this  letter  was  signed  by  the  cardinal,  Wolsey, 
the  arclibishop  of  Canlerbnry,  Wariiam,  four  bishops,  two  dukes, 
two  martiuises,  tliirteen  earls,  two  viscounts,  twenty-three  barons, 
twenty-two  abbots,  and  eleven  comcooiiers,  most  of  them  being 
ttie  king's  servnnta.— Vol.  i.  pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  p.  192,  Tlie  letter,  with 
the  names  of  the  signers  attached,  is  given,  and  Clement's  reply 
fn  full,  in  Pari.  Hisl.  Eng.,  in.  68-79. 

t  "  But  now  the  session  of  parliament  came  on  the  16th  of  Jan- 
nary,  and  there  the  king  first  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  the 
determination  of  the  universities,  and  the  books  that  were  written 
for  his  cause,  by  foreigners.  After  they  were  read  and  consid- 
ered there,  the  lord  chancellor  did,  on  the  20th  of  March,  with 
twelve  lords,  both  of  tlie  spirituality  and  temporality,  go  down  to 
the  house  of  commons,  and  showed  them  what  the  univeraitieB 
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may  have  had  an  eye  forward  to  the  evil  day  which 
threatened  to  break  upon  theoi,  when  they  would 
find  themselves  entirely  in  the  king's  hands,  and  at 
his  mercy.  A  few  words  will  explain  this :  there 
had  for  centuries  been  going  on  a  fitful,  irregular 
contest  between  the  kings  of  England  and  the 
bishops  of  Eonie  respecting  their  mutual  rights. 
The  popes  claimed,  and  gradually  succeeded  in  ex- 
ercising, a  power  over  the  clergy  of  England,  which 
was  considered  by  energetic  monarchs  incompati- 
ble with  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  Against  these  claims  certain 
laws  had  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  limiting 
the  power  of  the  pope,  and  making  all  recognition 
of  his  right  to  this  sovereign  power  in  England 
punishable  by  fines,  forfeitures,  imprisonment,  and 
being  put  out  of  the  king's  protection.  These 
laws  were  called,  in  general  terms,  the  «  Statute  of 
Prmmunire  "  and  the  "  Statute  of  Provisors."  The 
first  of  these  statutes  was  passed  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Edward  I,  A.  D.  1273-1307.     It  i 


s  con- 


ana  learned  men  beyond  sea  had  written  for  tlie  divorce,  and  pro- 
duced twelve  orjgmal  papers,  with  tlie  seals  of  tlie  nniversitiea  to 
them,  vrhich  Sir  Briam  Tuke  toot  out  of  his  hand,  and  read 
openly  in  the  house,  transhlling  the  Latin  into  English.  Then 
ahout  an  hundred  books,  written  by  foreign  divines  for  the  di- 
voive,  were  also  showed  tliem ;  none  of  which  were  read,  but 
put  off  to  another  time,  it  being  h)le.  *  *  *  The  matter  was 
also  htouglil  before  the  convocation ;  and  they  having  weighed 
on  both  sides,  seemed  satisfied  tiiat  the  marriage  was  unlawful 
and  that  the  bull  was  of  no  force;  more  not  being  required  at 
that  time,"  ~  Burnet,  vol  i.  pt.  i.  bk.  ii,  pp,  213,  214. 
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firmed  and  strengthened  by  snccesaive  parliaments, 
down  to  the  times  of  Bichard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
Yet  the  pope  never  yielded  what  he  had  once 
claimed,  and  continued  to  exercise  his  usurped  au- 
thority whenever  he  could.  And  such  was  the  con- 
dition of  most  English  kings,  from  the  days  of 
Edward  I.  to  Henry  VII.,  that  the  statutes  of  Pro- 
visors  and  Pr£emunu:e  were  but  little  attended  to ; 
and  the  popes  generally  had  very  much  their  own 
old  way  in  England.  Still,  the  laws  were  on  the 
statute-boolt  j  and  now  Henry  VIII.  resolved  to 
apply  them  as  a  scourge,  to  drive  the  clergy  into 
his  own  darling  schemes.  Having  first  killed  poor 
Wolsey  by  the  application  of  these  long  quiescent 
statutes,  he  next  proceeded  to  apply  them  to  the 
clergy  generally.  Wolsey  had  received  bulls  from 
Borne,  and  had  exercised  legatinc  authority  in 
England;  ail  which  was  against  law:  and  the 
clergy  had  recognized  this  legatinc  authority,  and 
appeared  in  hia  court,  and  done  business  there ; 
which  were  equally  against  the  statutes  of  Provisors 
and  Priemunire:  and  "they  were,  therefore,  with 
the  great  offender,  also,  at  the  king's  mercy.  He 
could  put  them  out  of  his  protection,  confiscate  all 
their  property,  and  imprison  their  persons.  This 
they  understood ;  and,  fully  aware  of  the  unmerci- 
ful character  of  the  Idng  when  his  own  ends  were 
to  be  answered,  they  were  only  too  happy  to  es- 
cape the  full  infliction  of  this  whip  of  scorpions 
by  compliance  with  the  royal  wishes  in  other 
things.     On  this  condition,  they  were  let  off  with 
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a  fine;  the  province  of  Canterbury  pay^.g  ui,c 
hundred  thonsand,  and  York  eighteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  And  it  was 
while  under  this  rod  of  correction  that  the  convo- 
cation first  addressed  Henry  VIII.  as  «  The  Pro- 
tector and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and 
Clergy  of  England"— a  title  which  he  claimed 
from  them,  and  which  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  an  act  of  parliament.* 

The  several  acts  and  transactions  of  the  king 
and  pai-liament  and  convocation,  which  have  now 
been  mentioned,  were  certainly  sufficiently  admon- 
iiory  of  the  temper  of  the  king,  and  indicative  of 
his  power  over  parliament  and  convocation.  But 
the  pope  would  not  receive  the  admonition.  He 
trusted  to  the  usual  devices  of  the  Roman  court  to 
counteract  and  defeat  all  these  unfriendly  doings; 
or  he  hoped  that  some  happy  turn  in  affairs  would 
make  everything  right  again  between  England  and 
Rome.  Clement  was  indeed  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. A  man  destitute  of  principle,  of  decision  of 
character,  and  of  all  manly  qualities,  who  trusted 
to  temporary  expedients,  rather  than  to  honest, 
straightforward  purposes  —  placed  between  the 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  emperor,  Charles  V., 

*  Slatulfs,  22  Hen.  VIII.  eh.  15;  Burnet,  vol.  i.  pt  I  bk  ii  dd 
214-28.  ■  ^'^' 

The  etatute  of  Pncmunire,  according  to  Burnet,  vas  so  called 
from  the  leading  word  in  tlie  statute:  "  In  v/rhs  of  praniamre  fa- 
cias," etc.  -SlaloKs,  1  Richard  II.  chap.  14.  There  is  a  very 
good  sumraaiy  account  of  these  statutes  of  Proviaora  and  Prasmu- 
nire  in  Dobson's  old  Encyclopedia,  art  Pramunire. 
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and  the  arrogant  and  determined  king,  Henry 
VIII.  —  sure  to  offend,  mortally,  one  of  these 
men  if  he  openly  sided  with  the  other,  and  liable 
to  be  ground  to  powder  between  them — what 
could  have  been  expected  of  Clement  VII.  but 
that  he  should  flatter  and  lie,  and  seek  to  cheat 
both  parties  ;  that  he  should  shuffle  and  manceuvre 
to  avoid  either  born  of  the  dilemma  which  threat- 
ened his  own  destruction,  while  it  imperilled  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  whole  Eomish  church  ? 
He  would  gladly  have  given  Henry  a  bill  of  di- 
vorce. It  was  no  great  affair,  in  itself  considered  ; 
but  he  was  afraid  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  aunt,  Catharine.  And 
yet,  Henry  and  the  English  nation  were  too  valu- 
able to  the  papacy  to  be  lightly  east  aside.  He 
seems,  however,  finally  to  have  concluded  that 
there  was  less  danger  from  "  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith,"  and  the  »  patient  ass,"  which  England  had 
long  been  to  Home,  than  from  the  unscrupulous 
and  powerful  emperor.  So,  while  he  flattered 
Henry  with  delusive  hopes,  he  gratified  Charles 
with  a  refusal  of  any  definite  answer  to  Henry's 
prayer. 

But  the  pope  was  mistaken  in  reckoning  on  the 
faith  and  forbearance  of  Henry  and  his  people; 
for,  at  the  next  session  of  the  parliament,  which 
met  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1531-32,  several  bills 
were  introduced,  which  struck  more  directly  at  the 
pope's  power  and  influence  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded them.     The  first  act  of  the  commons  was 
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to  enter  a  complaint  against  the  clorgy,  and  to 
petition  the  king  to  protect  his  subjects  irom  the 
violent  and  unlawful  proceedings  of  the  spiritual 
courts,  particularly  the  practice  of  the  bishops  in 
calling  men  before  them  ex  officio,  without  any  ac- 
cuser, and  laying  charges  against  them  which  must 
either  be   abjured,  or  expose  the  accused  to  the 


An  act  for  restraining  the  payment  of  "  a 
or  first  fruits,  to  the  court  of  Rome,"  which  had 
been  "  extorted  by  restraint  of  bulls  and  other 
writs,"  was  also  passed  by  this  parliament.  By 
annates  was  meant  the  income  for  one  year  of  the 
see  of  a  deceased  bishop  or  archbishop,  which  the 
pope  exacted  from  the  successor  before  he  was 
allowed  to  enter  fully  upon  that  see.  These  exac- 
tions, which  the  parliament  say  "  were  founded  on 
no  law,"  had  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  daily, 
"  great  and  inestimable  "  sums  of  money,  chiefly 
in  coin,  "  which,  from  the  second  year  of  King 
Henry  VIL,  to  that  present  time  [1532],  amounted 
to  eight  hundred  thousand  ducats,"  or,  in  sterling 
money,  to  at  least  eightscore  thousand  pounds,  "be- 
sides other  great  and  intolerable  sums."  It  was  a 
grievous  tax  on  the  bishops,  and  sometimes  ruin- 
ous to  their  friends,  when  the  new  bishop  happened 
to  die  soon  after  entering  upon  his  see.  This  act 
was  passed  conditionally,  that,  if  the  pope  would 
moderate  the  payment  of  annates,  the  king  might 
annul  this  act.' 
«  StaitUes  of  Ike  Realm,  23  Hen.  VIII.  gh.  20,  sect,  i  \  Bvmet,  vol. 
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These  doings  of  the  king  and  parliament  alarmed 
the  pope,  touching  as  they  did  his  income — his 
most  tender  point  —  and  he  sought  to  stop  the 
progress  of  defection  by  a  letter  to  the  king,  and 
by  a  new  citation  of  his  majesty  to  Eome  to  an- 
swer to  Catharine's  appeal.  But  the  king  refused 
to  appear,  either  himself  or  by  proxy,  anywhere 
out  of  his  own  kingdom.  When  the  pope  expos- 
tulated with  Henry's  agents  about  this  act,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  still  in  the  king's  power,  and  ex- 
cept the  pope  provoked  the  king,  it  would  not  be 
put  into  execution.  The  pope  and  his  consistory 
were  at  this  time  in  great  commotion,  and  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Faction,  intrigue,  and  bribery 
were  all  rife  in  Eome.  But  nothing  was  done  to 
heal  the  breach  between  Henry  and  the  pope,  Eng- 
land and  Rome." 

While  the  doings  of  the  English  parliament 
■were  certainly  antipapistical  and  revolutionary,  the 
popular  feeling  far  outran  the  parliament  in  that 
du-ection.  This  appeared,  among  other  ways,  in 
the  disposition  to  attack  and  destroy  images  and 
crucifixes  in  the  highways,  and  even  in  the  churches. 
During  the  years  1531  and  1532,  many  of  these 
idols  were  thrown  down,  burned,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed. Among  others,  there  was  a  very  famous 
"  idol,"  Fox  tells  us,  "  named  '  the  Rood,  of  Dover 
Court,'  whereunto  was  much  and  great  resort  of 

I.  pt.  I.  bk.  II.  pp.  237-39;  Frowk,  i,  32S-43.     This  act  was  rati- 
fied by  the  king's  letters  patent,  July  Bill,  1534. 
*  Bamel,  ut  sup. 
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people."  It  stood  in  a  church,  and  the  church- 
door  was  kept  open  day  and  night,  to  give  credit 
to  the  lying  pretence  that  no  man  could  shut  that 
door.  Four  protestants,  thinking  to  test  the  power 
of  the  idol,  travelled  one  night  some  ten  miles  to 
the  church,  took  down  the  idol  and  burned  it  to 
ashes.  For  this  piece  of  constructive  sacrilege, 
they  were  all  indicted  of  felony,  and  three  of  them 
hanged.* 

Though  individual  offenders  against  popery  were 
thus  severely  dealt  with,  the  king  and  his  parlia- 
ment kept  steadily  at  work,  breaking,  one  after 
another,  the  cords  which  bound  the  nation  to  the 
papal  throne.  In  1532,  the  king  called  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  to  the  contradiction  between 
the  oaths  of  the  clergy  to  him  and  to  the  pope. 
The  unsatisfactory  answer  of  the  clergy  to  the 
complaint  of  the  commons,  relative  to  the  spmtual 
courts,  was  also  brought  to  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  only  the  sudden  adjournment  of  both 
houses,  on  the  14th  of  May,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  the  plague  in  London,  prevented 
immediate  and  decisive  action  on  these  matters. 

While  aiTairs  in  England  were  becoming  more 
and  more  unsatisfactory  to  the  Romish  party  and 
theb  infallible  head,  and  negotiations  between 
Henry  and  the  pope  were  in  progress  —  if  that  can 
be  called  progress  which  includes  no  advance  — 
the  four  great  sovereigns  of   Europe,  the    Pope, 
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the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Francis  L,  and  Henry 
VIIL,  were  diligently  negotiating  with  each  other, 
or  rather,  plotting  and  counterplotting  against  each 
other.  Clement's  desire  was  to  unite  the  em- 
peror and  Francis  to  himself  against  Henry.  If 
he  could  do  this,  he  would  be  more  than  a  match 
for  Henry,  powerful  as  he  confessedly  was ;  for 
Henry's  subjects  were  divided  in  religious  opinions, 
and  a  recent  rebellion  among  them  was  only  half 
smothered,  and  England  had  a  bitter  and  watch' 
ful  enemy  in  Scotland,  who  only  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  her. 

But  a  union  between  the  three  arch-liars  of  Chi 
tendom,  Clement  VII.,  Charles  V.,  and  Francis  L. 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  effect.  Several  times 
it  appeared  nearly  consummated.  But  each  of 
these  knaves  believed  his  fellow  to  be  as  corrupt 
as  he  knew  himself  to  be,  and  as  ready  to  break 
his  solemn  pledge  to  his  fellow-sovereigns,  if  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  was  offered.  And  then,  Henry, 
if  not  quite  as  dishonest  as  either  of  the  quartette, 
was  quite  as  shrewd  and  politic ;  so,  when  he  found 
the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  France 
drawing  dangerously  near  each  other,  he  was  ready 
to  adopt  almost  any  measure,  however  unpalatable 
to  himself,  to  separate  them.  A  favorite  expedient 
was,  to  threaten  to  make  a  protestant  league  with 
the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany.  This  idea 
Henry  liked  only  a  very  little  better  than  did  the 
pope  and  the  emperor.  He  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred a  catholic  union  to  suppress  protestantism, 
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if  that  could  have  been  made  to  answer  his  pur- 
poses just  as  well.  But  he  knew  that  Charles, 
Clement,  and  Francis  hated  the  thought  of  a  prot- 
estant  union  even  worse  than  he  did,  and  dreaded 
it  withal ;  and  they  saw  that  it  was  so  manifestly 
for  his  interest,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  Gfer- 
man  princes,  to  form  such  a  league,  that  nothin" 
was  so  much  feared  by  them.  This  was  specially 
true  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  And  Francis 
if  less  alarmed  by  this  threat  than  they  were,  yet 
appreciated  fully  the  importance  of  using  it  to 
help  on  his  favorite  schemes  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement. His  game  was,  to  play  off  Henry 
against  the  emperor,  with  the  pope;  and  against 
the  pope,  with  the  emperor;  both  of  whom,  next 
to  a  protestant  league,  most  feared  a  league  be- 
tween Henry  and  Francis ;  for  together  they  would 
have  been  too  much  for  Clement  and  Charles. 
And  ao  there  was  a  constant  bidding  and  mancEu- 
vring  between  these  crowned  rogues — Henry  bid' 
ding  for  Francis  against  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror; Francis  bidding  for  Henry  against  the  em. 
peror  and  the  pope;  and  the  emperor  and  the 
pope  bidding  for  Francis  against  Henry  and  the 
German  protestants. 

In  the  summer  of  1532,  Henry  at  last  succeeded 
in  making  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Francis  I.  of  France ;  and  in  October,  the  two 
monaichs  met  to  talk  over  matters,  and  to  concert 
plans  for  the  future.  This  interview  is  of  special 
interest  to  those  who  would  trace  the  successive 
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steps  of  the  Reformation ;  because  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  decided  Henry's  course  in  a  very- 
important  particular.  Anne  Boleyn  accompanied 
the  king  to  Finance,  and  was  received,  and  tacitly 
recognized  by  Francis  as  the  chosen  queen  of  Eng- 
land. Thus  Francis  openly  and  unequivocally 
committed  himself  to  Henry,  in  his  great  quarrel 
with  the  pope.  At  this  interview,  Francis  advised 
Henry  to  bring  his  protracted  divorce-suit  to  a  close 
by  marrying  Anne  Boleyn  at  once;  and  solemnly 
bound  himself  to  the  English  monarch,  to  stand  by 
him  should  the  pope  interdict  his  kingdom,  excom- 
municate him,  and  attempt  to  dethrone  him.* 

On  returning  to  England,  Henry  waited  about 
three  months,  and  then  proceeded  to  act  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Francis,  and  was  married  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
privately,  on  the  35th  of  January,  1532-33,  by  Row- 
land Lee,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Litchfield.  This  was  not  made  public  for  several 
months.  And  during  all  the  time  the  parties  inter- 
ested were  busily  engaged  with  the  divorce  ques- 
tion, but  with  substantially  the  same  results  as  had 
marked  its  history  for  some  six  years  previously. 

During  this  year  another  very  important  step  was 
taken  towards  the  Reformation,  by  the  appoints 
raent  of  Thomas  Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Warham,  in 
August,  1532.  The  consecration  took  place  March 
13th,  1532-33.t 

*  B:irnet,  vol.  I.  pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  pp.  253-55 ;  fnade,  i.  370-80. 
t  Barael,  nt  sap.  p.  258 ;  Froiule,  i.  393, 
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On  the  23d  of  May  following,  another  still 
more  important  step  was  taken  :  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  after  due  process,  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  divorce  against  Catharine  ;  and  thus  fin- 
ished, without  the  pope's  help,  this  protracted,  vex- 
atious, expensive,  and  distracting  business,  which 
had  now  kept  Europe  in  commotion  for  six  weary 

Why  the  divorce  was  not  made  to  precede  the 
marriage,  it  may  not  now  be  possible  to  decide. 
Perhaps  Henry  had  not  fully  determined  how  to 
treat  Catharine,  when  he  married  Anne.  The 
pope,  or  those  believed  to  know  his  views  and  feel- 
ings on  the  subject,  had  repeatedly  intimated,  that 
a  dispensation  might  be  easily  obtained  from  the 
Roman  court,  authorizing  Henry  to  have  two 
wives ;  f  and  it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that 
Henry  might  have  been  in  doubt,  for  a  time, 
whether  or  not  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  dispen- 
sation. The  fact  that  he  did  not,  favors  the  gup- 
position  that  he  really  had  conscientious  scruples 
in  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  first  marriage.  | 

*  Bwml,  vol.  r.  pt.  i.  bb.  ii.  p.  265 ;  Frmiile,  i.  879,  8S2. 

t  Bvrnet,  vol,  i.  pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  p.  98;  and  pt,  ii.  bk.  n.  No.  6; 
Froade,  i.  379,  "  Marry  freely,"  the  pope  had  aucl,  at  the  outset 
of  the  disenssion ;  "  fear  nothing,  and  all  shall  be  arranged  as  you 
desire."  "  Mnlto  minus  eoandalosum  ftiiseet  dispensare  cum  ma- 
jeatfl  vestt&  super  duabae  uioribua,  quani  ea  cednce  quie  ego  pe- 
tebam,"  is  the  reported  language  of  Clement  to  one  of  Henry's 
agents  who  was  pressing  the  pope  for  a  divorce,  about  1532. — 
Froude,  i.  898-400,  comp'd  with  p.  188,  See  also  Herheres  Life 
afHems  Fi/7,,  p.  380. 

%  Cranmer  was  charged  with  having  solemnized  tlie  n 
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Another  Bession  of  parliament  commenced  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1532-33.  At  this  session  an  additional 
wedge  was  driven  into  the  split  between  England 
and  Home,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  prohibiting 
all  appeals  to  Rome,  and  declaring  that  all  causes, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  whether  relating  to 
the  king  or  any  of  his  subjects,  were  to  be  deter- 
mined within  the  kingdom,  in  the  several  courts  to 
■which  they  respectively  belonged,  notwithstand- 
ing any  appeals  to  Rome,  or  inhibitions  and  bulla 
from  Rome  to  the  contrary.*  This  act  was  doubt- 
less designed  to  fortify  the  position  of  Henry  in 
refusing  to  appear  at  Rome,  by  himself  or  proxy, 
to  support  his  petition  for  a  divorce,  and  to  cut 
off  Catharine's  appeal  to  Rome  against  the  arch- 
bishop's decision.  It  also  forestalled  all  papal 
interference  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  or  the 

of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn ;  anfl  Bamel  (i.  126)  says  he  was  pres- 
ent. But  in  bis  letter  to  Hawkins,  Crannier  aays  dislinctly :  "  I 
myself  knew  not  thereof  a  fortnight  after  it  was  done."  He  also 
settles  tlie  time  of  the  marriage,  saying  that  it  took  place  ' '  muuhe 
about  St.  Paul's  day,"  (January  25,)  in  the  year  16S2,  old  style. 
See  Cromoer's  Worlcs,  Parker  Sodety'a  edition,  vol.  ii,  p.  2*6. 
Bitmet  says,  that  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Koyem- 
ber,  163-2,  and  charges  Slowe  with  saying,  "  without  any  good 
ground,  that  it  was  on  IJie  25th  of  January."  The  eotrectnees  of 
Stowe's  statement,  however,  is  verified  by  Cranmer's  words,  and 
is  now,  I  believe,  admitted  by  the  best  historical  authorities. 
See  particularly  EUia'  Original  Letters  aiastrative  of  English  Eislari/, 
2d  aeries,  vol.  ii.  let.  114,  pp.  88-40,  where  may  be  found  Cran- 
mer's  letter  eiiUre,  giving  an  account  of  the  m 
tiOQ  of  Anne, 

*  Statutes,  24   Henry  VUI.  ch.   12 ;  Burnet, 
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acts  of  the  convocation,  past  or  prospective.     It 
wa.,  therefore,   a  most  important  and  significant 
act.     By  it  England  was  declared,  in  effect,  com- 
plete in   herself  for  all  pnrposes  of  government, 
spiritnal  as  well  as  temporal,  and  ataolutely  inde- 
pendent in  all  respects  of  Eome.     The  same  act 
also  provides  against  the  anticipated  interdict  of 
the  kmgdom.     It  declares,  that  "  all  spiritnal  prel- 
ates,   pastors,   ministers,  and   cnrales   within   this 
realm,  shall  and  may  use,  minister,  and  eiecnte, 
and  do,  or  canse  to  be  nsed,  ministered,  executed, 
and  done,  all  sacraments,  sacramentals,  divine  ser- 
vices, and  an  other  things,  within  the  said  realm 
and  dominions,  unto  all  the  subjects  of  the  same, 
any  former  citations,  processes,  inhibitions, 
suspensions,   interdictions,   excommunioations,    or 
appeals,  for,  or  touching  of,  the  causes   aforesaid, 
from,  or  to  the  sec  of  Home,  or  any  other  foreign 
prince   or  foreign  courts,  to  the  lett  or  contrary 
thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding."  * 

Thus  the  king  armed  himself  and  his  subjects  at 
all  points  against  the  sovereign  pontilT,  and  fortified 
his  kingdom  against  the  threatened  invasion  from 
the  papists. 

At  Rome,  the  announcement  of  the  marriage 
and  divorce  produced  a  most  profound  sensation. 
Some  of  the  cardinals,  in  their  wrath,  were  for  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  a  definitive  sentence  against 
Henry.     But  others  saw  that  it  would  be  folly  to 

*  StaltUES,  21  Htnry  VIII.  cli.  12. 
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do  that  before  the  pope  was  in  a  position  to  en- 
force the  sentence  —  knowing  full  well  that  the 
effective  weapons  of  Rome  in  this  case  must  be, 
not  spiritual,  but  carnal ;  and  that  with  the  league 
existing  between  Henry  and  Francis,  nothing  ef- 
fectual could  be  done.  They  feared,  too,  that  by 
driving  matters  to  an  issue  prematurely,  France  as 
well  as  England  might  be  lost  to  Rome  ;  for  Fran- 
cis was  known  to  be  quite  inclined  to  limit,  if  not 
to  abolish  entirely  the  papal  power  in  his  own 
kingdom.  The  Roman  court,  therefore,  wisely 
contented  itself,  at  first,  with  declaring  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  divorce,  null ;  and  warning  Henry  of  his 
exposure  to  excommunication,  unless  he  immedi- 
ately restored  things  in  integrum  —  to  the  precise 
state  they  were  in  prior  to  the  divorce.  The  king 
appealed  from  this  decision  of  the  pope  to  the  next 
genera!  council  lawfully  called.  This  put  Clement 
into  a  great  passion.* 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  papal  court  was,  to 
break  the  league  between  Henry  and  Francis.  To 
do  this,  the  pope  allowed  Francis  almost  to  dictate 
his  own  terras.  Among  other  things,  the  pope  en- 
gaged to  give  his  niece,  the  afterwards  infamous 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  with  a  marriage  portion  of  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  together  with  the  principality  of 
many   Italian  towns.     He  also  conceded   to   the 

«  Hubert,  pp.  385-80 ;  Barnet,  toI.  I.  pt.  I.  bk.  ii,  pp.  265-73. 
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king  all  the  relief  from  papal  exactions  that  he 
asked ;  and  '<  did  also  grant  him  so  great  power 
over  his  own  clergy,  that  he  could  scarce  have  ex- 
pected more  if  he  had  set  up  a  patriarch  in  France." 
Anything  to  break  the  dreadful  league  between 
Francis  and  Henry!  And  Francis  was  just  honest 
enough  thus  to  join  hands  with  the  pope,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  vows  to  Henry.  The  simple,  but  all- 
sufficient  reason  for  this  was,  that  he  thought  his 
own  ends  could  then  be  better  answered  by  a  Ko- 
man  league  than  by  an  English  one.  Still,  he 
talked  of  standing  by  Henry  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce,  and  of  exerting  his  best  offices  with  the 
pope,  on  behalf  of  the  English  monarch.  He  even 
had  a  secret  article  in  his  treaty  with  his  holiness, 
which  pledged  the  pope  to  yield  to  Henry's  wishes 
for  a  divorce,  if  the  appeal  to  a  general  council 
was  withdrawn  and  the  case  was  once  more  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  Roman  court.  And 
Francis  labored  most  earnestly  to  persuade  the 
king  to  accept  the  pope's  proposition.  For  a  while, 
Henry  utterly  refused,  but  at  length  consented ;  and 
there  is  good  authority  for  thinking  that  only  the 
providential  delay  of  his  courier  for  two  days,  on 
his  way  to  Rome  with  his  master's  assent  to  the 
arrangement,  prevented  the  breach  between  Eng- 
land and  Rome  from  being  finally  bridged  over, 
and  the  Reformation  stopped.* 

*  Burnet,  «t  sup.,  Herbert,  pp.  305-97;  Fronde,  ii.  150-65; 
184,  187  i  212-20.  Lizard  calls  tliis  entire  etotement  in  ques- 
tion.   He  doubts  whether  any  Ume  was  fixed  for  the  arrival  of 
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But,  whether  the  vacillating,  deceiving,  weak 
and  wicked  head  of  the  Romish  church,  and  his 
corrupt  cardinals,  would  not  have  found  some  ex- 
cuse for  further  delay,  or  for  falsifying  the  pope's 
own  word  by  deciding  against  the  king,  even  had 
the  courier  arrived  in  season,  cannot  be  told  except 
by  Him  who  knovveth  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  Heaven  that 
the  breach  between  the  pontiff  and  the  king  of 
England  should  be  healed ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
March,   1533-34,   the   Roman   consistory   decided 


thie  courier,  and  whether  any  change  would  have  been  made  by 
his  earJier  arriva!,  in  the  decision  of  the  consistory ;  and  he  says, 
iurlher :  "  It  is  certain  that  the  answer  brought  by  the  courier  was 
nnfayorable ;  because  all  the  actions  of  Henry  about  tlie  time 
when  he  [the  courier  from  England]  was  despatched,  prove  a 
determination  to  separate  entirely  from  the  papal  communion."  — 
flist  Eng.,  vol.  vi.  cli.  iii.  p.  208. 

Lingarii'e   reasoning,  though  by  no  means    conclusive  —  for 

itranger  things  tlian  this  were  done  by  Henry  and  those  who  did 

his  bidding  —  is  not  wiliiout  considerable  force.    Every  one  wlio 

considers  the  doings  of  the  parliament  which  was  in  session  dur- 

i  g  1  tim    ll   t  tl     k'     '    b    ■         w      before  the  eonsis- 

ry        R  fl  w  this  important 

ur  Em  said)  the  king's 

m  th    ca  Rom  lin  —  every  one 

wh  d  h    g    m  whole  course  of 

parh  m     lary  p         di  gs  with  the  thought 

mis  B  re  vhatever.     The 

king  and  parlmment  breathe  only  war  and  utter  deflance.    So 

forcibly  did  this  strike  my  own  mind,  even  before  I  had  seen  Lin- 

gard's  suggestion,  that  I  at  first  supposed  that  the  session  must 

have  been  afkr  the  papal  decision  had  reached  England.     Sea  a 

brief  outline  of  these  noticeable  proceedings  on  subse([uent  pages 

of  this  work —  pp.  81-84. 
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against  Henrj,  by  a  vote  of  nmeleen  cardinals  to 
lltm;  and  tlie  pope  was  constrained  to  pass  sen- 
tence against  tl)e  king.  His  marriage  willi  Catii- 
arine  was  pronounced  valid  and  lawful ;  the  pro- 
ceedings against  her  in  the  archbishop',  court  were 
condemned  ;  and  the  king  was  ordered  to  take  her 
back,  as  his  only  legitimate  wife. 

Some  five  months  later  than  this,  Pope  Paul 
who  had  succeeded  Clement,  finally  prepared  his' 
terrible  bull  against  Henry.'  ■•!„  fhi.  extraor- 
dinary instrument,  in  which  care  was  taken  to 
embody  every  prohibitory  and  vindictive  clause 
invented  by  the  most  aspiring  of  his  predecessors, 
the  pontiff,  having  first  enumerated  the  offences  of 
the  hng  against  the  apostolic  see,  allows  him 
ninety,  his  fautors  and  abettors  sixty  days,  to  re- 
pent and  appear  at  Home  in  person  or  by  attorney  • 
and  then,  in  case  of  default,  pronounces  him  and 
them  excommunicated ;  deprives  him  of  his  crown  ■ 
declares  his  children  by  Anne,  and  their  children  by 
their  legitimate  wives,  incapable  of  inheriting  for 
several  generations;  interdicts  his  and  their  lands 
and  possessions ;  requires  aU  clerical  and  monastic 
bodies  to  retire  out  of  Henry's  territories ;  absolves 
his  subjects  and  then-  tenants  from  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  fidelity;  commands  them  to  take  up 
arms  against  theu  former  sovereign  and  lords  ■  dis- 
solves all  treaties  and  alliances  between  Henry  and 
other  powers,  as  far  as  they  may  be  contradictory 


*  Clement's  bull,  d.^toa  March  2?,d,  15Sl-(5],  may  be  foend  i 
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to  this  sentence  ;  forbids  all  foreign  nations  to  trade 
with  his  dominions ;  and  exhorts  them  to  capture 
the  goods,  and  make  prisoners  of  the  persons,  of 
all  such  as  still  adhere  to  him  in  his  schism  and 
rebellion."  * 

"  But  Paul  cast  his  eyes  on  the  state  of  Europe, 
and  when  he  reflected,  that  Charles  and  Francis, 
the  only  princes  who  could  attempt  to  carry  the 
bull  into  execution,  were,  from  theb  rivahy  of  each 
other,  more  eager  to  court  the  friendship,  than  to 
risk  the  enmity  of  the  king  of  England,  he  repented 
of  his  precipitancy.  To  publish  the  bull  could  only 
irritate  Henry,  and  bring  the  papal  authority  info 
contempt  and  derision.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
to  suppress  it  for  a  time;  and  this  weapon,  des- 
tined to  punish  the  apostasy  of  the  king,  was  si- 
lently deposited  in  the  papal  armory,  to  be  brought 
forth  on  some  fnture  opportunity  when  it  might 
be  wielded  with  less  danger  and  with  greater  prob- 
ability of  success."  I 

When  the  great  insurrection  in  the  north  oc- 
curred, in  the  autumn  of  1536,  it  was  thought  that 
the  fit  time  had  come  for  its  publication.  But 
other  councils  even  then  prevailed,  and  it  was  still 
kept  back.  But  two  years  later,  when  Europe  was 
alive  with  horror  at  some  of  Henry's  terrible  exe- 
cutions, particularly  those  of  the  Marquess  of  Exe- 
ter, Lord  Montague,  and  the  old  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, their  mother,  of  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 

*  Bttltariam  Bomcmum,  vol  i.  p,  704,  od.  1673. 
t  Buflar.  Bom.,  i.  708 ;  Liagard,  vi.  225. 
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and  otlier  distinguished  personages,  some  of  whom 
were  nearly  allied  to  tbe  Iting  by  Mood  —  wlien 
these  distinguished  nobles  were  executed,  in  1,538, 
It  was  thought  suitable  to  proclaim  the  pope's' 
bull.*    But  I  am  anticipating. 

This  decision  of  the  Koman  consistory,  and  all 
these  papal  threats,  once  so  terrible  to  rulers  and 
their  subjects,  had  no  other  effect  on  Henry  than 
to  rouse  him  effectnally  for  the  unavoidable  con- 
flict. Parleying  and  negotiatmg  were  now  at  an 
end;  all  saw  that  now  his  only  alternative  was 
abject  submission  to  papal  authority,  or  a  manly, 
desperate  fight  for  absolute  independence  —  for  the 
utter  overthrow  and  abolition  of  the  papal  power 
jn  England.  Henry,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, wisely  and  bravely  chose  to  fight  out  his 
quarrel  to  the  end  ;  and  by  this  time  the  body  of 
the  nation  was  pretty  wel  prepared  for  the  great 
contest.  The  parliament,  which  met  January  15th, 
1533-34,  and  adjourned  March  30th,  resumed  with 
energy  the  work  of  reform.  A  bishop  preached 
every  Sunday  during  the  session,  at  St.  Paul's 
against  the  authority  of  the  pope,  declaring  that 

•  Li^rJ,  vol.  „.  ch.  m.  pp.  202,  22S,  220  i  B„a,  vol.  i.  pt  i 
Ik.  n.  pp  U6, 130  i  „d  pt.  „.  i&W,,  bl.  i„.  No.  9.  Th,  Sen- 
m™  of  Pop.  P..1  III  _  "Z».»„»i  „  £„,„,„„■.  ji„,^ 
VllL,  if^iJ"  ^ifflHe  '■  -  bears  date,  "  Aano  Inoamatlouifl  DoMini 
163S,  3  K.1.  S.p,  Pont,  no.td  .nno  I.»  Atl.ob.d  lo  tbU  i,  m- 
olhe,  bidl,  wbo.0  till,  „.d,  Ibn.:  "  Sequltur  Smpon.lo  Emu- 
™  *»'"  "■"•.  1'  '"a™  «»■  HevooUlo,  ot  ExoOTllo  "  ,  md 
wMcb  boar,  dU.,  A,  D.  "  1518,  dootoo  .,ilo  M.  J.nuarll,  Pon- 
tmeafus  nostn  anno  quinto." 
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he  had  no  authority  at  all  in  England :  a  doctrine 
never  before  taught  by  the  State  elergyinthe  king- 
dom, though  proclaimed  by  the  LoUarda  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  previous  fo  this  date.  "  In  the  two  former 
sessions,"  says  Burnet,  "  the  bishops  had  preached, 
that  the  general  council  was  above  the  pope ;  but 
now  they  struck  a  note  higher.  This  was  done  to 
let  the  people  see  what  justice  and  reason  there 
was  in  the  acts  that  were  then  passing."  These 
acts  were  very  important :  one,  which  passed 
March  20th,  provided  that  "  the  intolerable  exac- 
tions for  Peter-pence,  provisions,  pensions,  and 
bulls  of  all  sorts" — in  fact,  all  payments  what- 
ever to  "  the  apostolic  chamber  "  —  should  at  once 
cease,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  statutes 
of  Provisors  and  PrEemuiiire.  And  the  power  here- 
tofore exercised  by  the  pope  over  religious  houses 
was  transferred  to  the  king.*  Another  act  con- 
firmed the  doings  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  divorcing  Catharine,  and  established  and  con- 

*  Siatvtes,  26  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  21.  The  right  to  ftniiul,  repeal, 
and  make  void  any  of  the  prorisions  of  this  TCry  damaging  act 
was  left  in  the  king's  himds,  as  was  the  act  of  1631-32,  ch.  20, 
against  annates,  nntil  tlie  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  or  June  2*th.  The  kmg  gave  his  assent  to  the  act  after 
the  deeisioii  of  the  Komish  consistory  was  known  in  England, 
April  7th,  1534.  See  anU,  p.  67 ;  S(<K«!es,  «t  sup.  sect.  22,  "  Pe- 
ter-pence "  was  au  assessment  of  one  penni/  on  every  housekeeper 
who  owned  property  worth  thirty  pence  pei-  annum,  or  every 
house  having  a  chimney.  It  was  due  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter 
ad  eincida,  or  August  1st.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted 
by  King  Iva,  about  A.  D.  720, 
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firmed  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn ; 
declarijig  her  children  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,  and  requiring  all  sobjects  to  be  sworn  to 
this  effect,  at  the  will  of  the  king.*  The  same  par- 
liament, on  the  28th  of  March,  passed  an  act  re- 
pealing the  bloody  law  of  the  2  Henry  IV.  against 
heretics  ;  and  so  far  mollifying  those  of  Richard  II. 
and  Henry  V.  against  the  Lollards,  as  to  require 
that  heretics  should  only  be  proceeded  against 
upon  presentment,  and  by  two  witnesses  at  least, 
the  accused  having  the  privilege  of  answering  in 
open  court,  instead  of  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
bishops ;  and  giving  him  the  right  of  bail  after 
being  committed  to  prison.  It  also  provided,  that 
no  man  should  be  troubled  upon  any  of  the  pope's 
canons  or  laws,  or  for  speaking  or  doing  anything 
against  them :  a  most  gratifying  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  of  the  pope,  and  an 
effectual  relief  of  the  people  from  the  vexatious 
persecutions  to  which  they  had  long  been  exposed.f 
This  parliament,  also,  after  reiterating  the  act 
for  restraining  the  payment  of  annates  and  other 
claims  of  the  pope,  further  enacted  that  no  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  should  be  presented,  nominated, 
or  commended  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  "otherwise 
called  the  pope,"  or  should  obtain  "  any  manner  of 
bulls,  breves,  palls,  or  other  thin^  requisite  for  an 

*  Slatatea,  25  Hen.  Vlir.  ch.  a2. 

t  Statutes,  25  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  14.  For  some  account  of  the  old 
Btatutes  which  were  repealed  or  modified  by  this  act,  see  ante, 
vol.  I.  pp.  841-15;  382-35;  331-67. 
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archbishop  or  bishop,  nor  pay  any  sums  of  money 
for  annates,  first  fruits,  or  otherwise,  for  expedition 
of  such  bulls,  breves,  or  palls  "  ;  and  provided,  that 
archbishops  and  bishops  should  be  elected  by  the 
deans  and  chapters,  or  priors  and  convents,  under  a 
license  of  the  king ;  or  in  default  of  such  election, 
should  be  presented  by  his  letters  patent.  The  act 
also  directed  how  the  consecration  should  be  eon- 
ducted,* 

Thus  was  England's  independency  of  the  pope 
moat  emphatically  asserted,  and  the  needful  provis- 
ion made  for  carrying  on  al!  ecclesiastical  affairs 
■within  the  kingdom  without  any  aid  from  Rome. 
And  yet  it  is  observable,  as  illustrating  the  temper 
of  the  times,  that  in  this  long  and  severe  act,  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  the  realm 
is  most  distinedy  asserted,  in  which  all  payments 
of  every  kind  to  Rome  are  prohibited,  and  all  ap- 
peals and  suits  to  the  Roman  court  are  cut  off,  un- 
der the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  prtgrnvmire,  and  all 
ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil  authority  is  declared 
to  be  in  the  kingdom,  without  any  recourse  to 
Rome  —  in  this  very  act  there  is  this  remarkable 
clause;  "Provided,  always,  that  this  act,  nor  any 
thing  or  things  therein  contained,  shall  be  hereaftei 
interpreted  or  explained,  that  your  grace,  your  no- 
bles and  subjects  intend  by  the  same  to  decline  or 
vary  from  the  congregation  of  Christ's  church,  in 
any  things  concerning  the  very  articles  of  the  Cath- 

*  SlaMss,  25  Hen.  Vm.  cli,  20. 
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olic  faith  of  Christendom ;  or  in  any  other  things 
declared  by  the  holy  Scripture  and  the  "Word  of 
God  necessary  for  your  and  their  salvation."  * 

A  long  act  of  attainder  was  passed  by  this  par- 
liament against  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  "  Maid  of 
Kent,"  and  her  clerical  accomplices,  Eocking,  Dcer- 
ing,  Rich,  Risby,  Goold,  and  Maister,  who,  by 
"  feigned  and  dissembled  revelations,  traitorously 
conspired  against  our  said  sovereign  lord  *  *  " 
to  the  intent  traitorously  to  destroy  our  said  sov- 
ereign lord,  and  to  deprive  him  and  his  lawful  suc- 
cession fix)m  the  crown  and  dignity  royai  of  this 
realm,"  etc.  ete.f 

Bishop  Fisher  and  Ex-ChanceHor  More  were 
concerned  in  this  extraordinary  and  impudent 
cheat ;  but  were  let  oiF  without  serious  difficulty, 
though  possibly  their  connection  with  this  popish 
soothsayer,  if  not  their  actual  complicity  in  the 
plot,  may  have  been  remembered  against  them 
when  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  succession 
to  the  ci-own,  which  was  tendered  soon  after  the 
adjournment  of  parliament. 

A  still  more  noticeable  act  was  passed  by  the 
convocation  of  the  clergy  which  sat  during  the  ses- 
sion of  this  parliament.  In  this  act  the  clergy 
acknowledged  that  all  tlieir  convocations  ought  to 
be  assembled  by  the  king's  writ ;  and  promised, 
"  in  verba  sacerdotii,"  that  they  would  never  make 

»  Statutes,  25  Hen,  VHI.  ch.  21,  eecl.  13, 

t  Stamei,  vol,  HI.  25  Hen.  VIII,  th,  12 ;  Burnet,  toI.  i.  pt,  I, 
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nor  execute  any  cauons  or  constitutions  without 
the  royal  assent  to  them,  and  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  reform  or  abrogate  all  existing  canons 
which  were  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prerogative, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  heavy  to  the 
subjects.  All  this  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament.* 

The  above  were  the  principal  reformatory  acta 
of  this  celebrated  parliament  and  convocation. 
"With  a  strong  hand  did  the  king  thus  drive  on  the 
herculean  work  of  demolishing  the  papal  fortresses 
in  England :  not  without  opposition  and  resistance 
firom  the  popish  clergy,  however,  but  in  spite  of 
all  resistance  ;  for  Henry  VIII.  was  not  a  man  to 
quail  before  opposition,  nor  to  allow  his  own  impe- 
rious will  to  be  effectually  resisted  in  his  own  king- 
dom. 

What  is  more  remarkable  than  any  reformatory 
act  of  parliament,  or  convocation  even,  was  the 
fact  that  the  very  monks,  the  SHle  of  the  Romish 
host,  were  also  induced  to  renounce  the  pope's  su- 
premacy, and  to  swear  allegiance  to  Henry  as  the 
head  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  to  promise 
submission  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  pope's  cen- 
sures ;  who,  they  were  made  to  say,  had  no  more 
authority  or  jurisdiction  than  any  other  bishop,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  diocese.']' 

*  Slolutes,  25  Hen,  "\^^.  ch.  19 ;  Burnet,  toI.  i.  pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  p. 

t  Bumel,  vol,  i.  pt.  I.  bk.  ii.  p.  811-  In  the  Records,  vdI.  I.  pt. 
II.  bk.  n.  No.  60,  maj  be  found  n-hat  is  declared,  bj-  tlie  priors  of 
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In  addition  to  these  several  acts,  by  which  the 
pope's  authority  was  officially  and  legally  over- 
thrown in  England,  the  press  and  the  pulpit  were 
assiduously  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  pope's 
name  was  struck  out  of  all  the  service-books  of  the 
church  ;  books  were  published,  and  preachers  were 
required  constantly  to  preach,  against  the  pope's 
supremacy,  and  in  favor  of  the  king's ;  and  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  all  the  sheriffs  to  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  on  the  clergy  everywhere,  to  see  that  they  were 
faithful  to  the  king  in  these  matters ;  and  still  fur- 
ther, spies  were  sent  out  by  Cromwell,  who  was 
now  (1534)  at  the  head  of  the  government  next  to 
the  king,  to  watch  the  cJergy  and  the  sheriffs,  with 
orders  to  report  ali  delinquencies  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Thus  were  the  tables  completely  turned  on  the 
papists.  The  time  was,  when  the  spies  of  the 
cleigy  were  eveiywhere  to  detect  the  poor  men  and 
^\ omen  -who  \entured  to  speak  or  act  in  opposition 
to  the  usuiped  tuthority  of  the  bzshop  ot  Rome  , 
and  when  all  ofiiters  of  stite  weie  requued,  bv 


fiii  relgioua  J  oubcs  lo  be  (/le/^  and  u  oislrat  ed  opimoii  and 
assent  of  thcmselviis  and  all  the  brethren  of  Iheir  respective 
bou«ies—  uno  ore  et  voce  at^ue  unanime  ommum  et  singu 
lornm  consensu  et  aseensu  elc  In  this  doLUment  they  Bay  of 
the  king  1  ex  noiter  Henncus  est  caput  ecelesiee  AnghLanie 
and  ot  the  pope  Quod  epiacopus  Rumanus  qui  in  euib  bulhs 
papce  nomen  usurpat  et  surami  ponlifius  pnnc  pitum  sibi  arrogat 
niliilo  nitons  neque  auctoritatis  aut  jurisdjctunH  ImbeniJus  sit, 
qimrn  cioleri  quivis  cplscopi  in  Anglia  ahbi  n   sua  ciijiiique  dio- 
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royal  authority,  to  aid  the  clergy  to  their  iitmoat  in 
bringing  the  heretic  Lollards  to  the  stake.  But 
now,  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  convocation 
even,  proclaim  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  law  of  the  state,  the  very  truths 
for  which  the  Lollards  died  ;  and  spies  are  every- 
where watching  the  clergy  and  the  state  officials, 
to  see  that  they  arc  faitliful  to  these  Lollard  doc- 
ti'ines ! 

Even  a  cursory  reader  of  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  must  be  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  wise  and  far-reaching  minds  were  em- 
ployed in  shaping  the  public  acts  of  this  period, 
and  minds  pretty  thoroughly  protestantized  too. 
These  acts  appear  generally  to  have  been  carefully 
matured,  and  skilfully  adjusted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  in  its  new  position  towards 
popery.  Thomas  Cromwell,  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  the  directing  spirits  of  the  Ref- 
ormation ;  and  most  diligently  must  they  have 
labored  in  maturing  and  carrying  forward  the  im- 
portant measures  which  characterize  those  stirring 
times.  A  glance  at  the  minutes  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil will  show  that  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  new  meas- 
ures, and  to  set  them  forward  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Take  the  following  memoranda  of  sub- 
jects to  be  considered,  or  work  to  be  done,  by  the 
privy  council,  at  a  meeting  on  December  2d,  1534: 
—  1.  That  all  the  bishops  were  to  be  sent  for  and 
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CKiirJiicd  apart,  whether  they  by  the  law  of  God 
could  prove  that  he  who  is  called  the  pope  of 
Rome  is  above  the  general  council,  or  that  above 
him  ;  or  whether  he  hath  given  to  him,  by  the  law 
of  God,  any  more  authority  within  the  realm  than 
any  other  foreign  bishop. —  2.  To  devise  with  all 
the  bishops,  to  set  forth  and  preach  to  the  king's 
people,  that  a  general  council  is  above  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  all  bishops,  and  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  hath  no  more  authority  in  this  realm  than 
any  other  foreign  bishop,  and  that  his  exercise  of 
authority  heretofore  in  the  realm  has  been  usarped, 
and  only  by  sufferance  of  the  princes  of  the  realm. 
—  S.  That  order  be  taken  to  have  this  doctrine 
preached  every  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's  Cross ;  and 
that  the  bishop  of  London  suffer  no  other  doctrine 
to  be  preached  at  St.  Paul's.  — 4.  That  all  the 
bishops  of  the  realm  be  bound  and  ordered  to 
preach  this  same  doctrine  throughout  all  their 
dioceses.  ~  5.  That  special  practice  be  made, 
and  also  a  straight  commandment  given,  to  all 
provincials,  ministers,  and  rulers  of  all  the  four 
orders  of  friars  within  this  realm,  that  they  cause 
the  same  doctrine  to  he  preached  by  all  the  preach- 
ers of  their  religion  through  the  whole  realm. — 
To  practise  with  all  the  friars  Observantes,  and  to 
command  them  to  preach  in  like  manner. 
That  every  abbot,  friar,  and  other  heads  of  relig- 
ious houses,  shall  in  hke  manner  teach  convents 
and  brethren  to  teach  and  declare  the  same. 
That  every  bishop  shall  make  special  command' 
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ment  to  all  his  clergy  to  preach  in  like  manner. — 
9.  Proclamation  to  be  made  throughout  the  realm 
of  the  act  against  appeals  to  Rome. 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  minutes.  There 
is  much  more  of  similar  import,  showing  what 
painstaking  every  step  in  the  great  reformation 
required  from  the  men  who  directed  the  affairs  of 
Church  and  State  in  those  eventful  days." 

In  November  and  December  of  1534,  there  was 
another  session  of  parliament,  which,  though  quite 
short — from  the  third  of  November  to  the  eigh- 
teenth of  December  —  was  yet  a  most  important 
session ;  for  in  it  was  passed  the  act  which  estab- 
lished by  law  the  right  and  title  which  Henry  had 
previously  extorted  from  the  clergy — that  of  "Su- 
preme Head  of  the  Church  of  England." 

This  act  is  short,  and  for  its  importance  deserves 
to  be  given  entire,  as  on  it  is  built  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  present  church  of  England.  It  is  entitled : 
"  An  Act  concerning  the  King's  Highness,  to  be 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
have  authority  to  reform  and  redress  all  errors, 
heresies,  and  abuses  in  the  same  " ;  and  reads  thus  : 
"  Albeit  the  king's  majesty  justly  and  rightfully  is 
and  ought  to  be  [oweth  to  be]  the  supreme  head 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  so  is  recognized  by 
the  clergy  of  this  realm  in  their  convocations;  yet, 
nevertheless,  for  corroboration  and  confirmation 
thereof,  and  for  increase  of  virtue  in  Christ's  relig- 

*  Stale  Papers,  Yol.  i.  pt.  ii.  No,  20,  pp.  411-14. 
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ion  within  this  realm  of  England,  and  to  repress 
and  extirpate  ail  errors,  heresies,  and  other  enormi- 
ties and  abuses  heretofore  used  in  the  same  :  Be  it 
enacted  by  authority  of  this  present  parliament, 
that  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  kings  of  this  realm,  shall  be  taken,  ac- 
cepted, and  reported  the  only  supreme  head  in 
earth  of  the  church  of  England,  called  Anglkana 
ecclesia,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  annexed  and 
united  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  as  well 
the  title  and  style  thereof,  as  all  honors,  dignities, 
preeminences,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  authorities, 
immunities,  profits,  and  commodities  to  the  said 
dignity  of  supreme  head  of  the  same  church  be- 
longing and  appertaining;  and  that  our  said  sov- 
ereign lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  this 
realm,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  from 
time  to  time,  to  visit,  repress,  redress,  reform,  order, 
correct,  restrain,  and  amend,  all  such  errors,  here- 
sies, abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities, 
whatsoever  they  be,  which  by  any  manner,  spiritual 
authority,  or  jurisdiction  ought  or  may  lawfully  be 
reformed,  repressed,  ordered,  redressed,  corrected, 
restrained,  or  amended,  most  to  the  pleasure  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  increase  of  virtue  in  Christ's  re- 
ligion, and  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  unity, 
and  tranquillity  of  this  realm  :  any  usage,  custom, 
foreign  laws,  foreign  authority,  prescription,  or  any 
other  thing  or  things  to  the  contrary  hereof  not- 
withstanding." * 


*  titatules,  26  Henry  VIII.  ch.  1,  anno  1584. 
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In  this  session,  likewise,  an  act  ■» 
citing  and  ratifying  tlie  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
king  and  his  heirs  by  Queen  Anne,  required  by  the 
statute  35  Henry  VIIL  oh.  23,  sect.  9  ;*  and  another 
act,  granting  to  the  king  and  his  heirs  the  payment 
of  the  first  fruits,  heretofore  given  to  the  pope, 
and  the  yearly  tenths  of  al!  sphitual  livings ;  f  and 
still  another,  making  it  high  treason,  and  taking 
away  all  sanctuaries  from  persons  who  should 
"  wish,  will,  or  desire,  by  words  or  writing,  or  by 
craft  imagine,  invent,  practise,  or  attempt  any  bod- 
ily harm  to  the  king's  most  royal  person,  the 
queen's,  or  their  heirs  apparent,  or  to  deprive  them 
of  the  dignity,  title,  and  name  of  their  royal  estates, 
or  slanderously  and  maliciously  publish  and  pro- 
nounce, by  express  writing  or  words,  that  the  king 
our  sovereign  lord,  should  be  heretic,  schismatic, 
tyrant,  infide],  usurper  of  the  crown."  J 

This  parliament  further  proceeded  at  once  to  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles  established 
by  previous  acts  in  reference  to  the  appointment 
and  institution  of  bishops,  by  making  provision  for 
the  nomination  and  consecration  of  twenty-six  new 
suffragan  bishops.  §  It  likewise  passed  acts  of 
attainder  against  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  ex-chaneellor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  several  others,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
relating  to  the  succession  of  the  crown,  j] 

*  Statutes,  23  Henry  VHI.  ch.  2.  t  R.  di.  3. 

t  lb.  ch.  13.  §  lb.  ch.  14.  y  /b-  oliaps,  23  and  23. 
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THE  FIBST  E 

SCBSEQUKST     J 


'   THE   SCEIPTURES  I 


The  years  1535-1541  were  filled  with  transae- 
tiona  and  events  of  deep  moment  to  the  Reforaia- 
tion.  In  1535  the  memorable  visitation  of  the 
monasteries  began.  These  "  religious  houses " 
were  found  to  be,  generally,  cages  of  unclean  birds 
or  beasts,  and  the  lesser  ones  were  suppressed  in 
1536,  and  the  greater  ones  in  1539.*  In  1535,  also, 
fell  those  great  props  of  popery,  Bishop  Fisher  and 
Sir  Thomas  More.f     Another  of  the  signs  of  the 

*Slattaesoflhe  Sealm,  27  Henry  VIH.  chaps.  27  and  28;  and 
81  Henry  VIII;  ch.  13 ;  Burnet,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  bk.  iii.  pp.  388,  445 ; 
Fuller's  Church  History,  bfc.  vi. ;  fhiude's  Uiat.  Eiig.,  vol.  11.  ch.  i. 

t  Band,  vol.  1.  pt.  I.  bk.  ii.  p.  321. 

Fffic  calls  More,  "a  bitter  persecutor  of  good  men."  — Acts  and 
Mows.,  II.  293,  294.  Froiiik's  account  of  More  and  Fiaher  is  very 
fill!  and  grapliic,  in  vol.  ii.  oh.  is.  For  examples  of  More's 
cruel  and  persecnting  temper,  see  particularly  pp.  72-88,  and 
229,  BuTiKl  says  of  More :  "  He  was  one  of  tlic  hitterest  ene- 
mies of  the  new  preachers,  not  without  groat  crnellj'  when  he 
came  into  power,  though  he  va.^  otlierwiso  a  very  good-natured 
man."  — Vol.  i.  pt,  i.  bk.  i.  p,  32 

It  is  but  common  justice  to  his  mcmorj  to  add,  that  Itore  ex- 
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times  was  the  appearance,  by  royal  authority,  of 
"  A   Goodly   Prymer "   in  the  English  language, 

pressly  denied  having  perpetrated  some  of  the  speeiflc  nets  of 
cruelty  which  were  charged  on  him.  Lewis,  in  his  preface  to 
Roper's  Life  of  More,  states  fliirly  the  charges  gainst  More,  and 
gives  the  best  aoewers  mude  to  these  hy  him  and  liis  Mends.  Ha 
does  not,  however,  attempt  to  exonerate  him  from  the  charge  of 
hftrah  treatment  of  the  persona  of  those  reformers  who  fell  into  his 
hands,  ttnd  of  vituperative  und  scurriloas  language  when  speak- 
ing of  them.  Singer,  in  his  preface  to  Sir  Thomas  More'a  life. 
Bays :  "  The  only  serious  and  unrefuted  charge  which  can  bo 
brought  against  his  [More'sJ  memory,  is  the  severity  of  misguided 
zeal  witli  which  he  sought  out  and  punished  the  early  reformers, 
whom  he  unrelentingly  persecuted  with  the  pen  and  scourge,  as 
pernicious  heretics."  Bishop  Atterbury  says  of  More's  Latin  an- 
swer to  Luther,  that  in  it  he  hod  fot^otten  himself  so  &r  that  he 
had  there  "  thrown  out  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  langu^e  that 
perhaps  ever  was  pat  together,"  wifl  that  "  the  book  throughout  is 
nothing  but  downright  ribaldry,  witliout  a  grain  of  reason  to  sup- 
port it,  and  gave  the  author  no  otlier  reputation  but  that  of  having 
the  best  knack  of  any  man  in  Europe  at  calling  bad  names  in 
good  Latin ;  though  his  passion  is  sometimes  so  strong  upon  him, 
that  he  sacrifices  even  his  beloved  purify  to  it." 

Tyndcde's  Doctrinal  Treatises,  and  his  answer  to  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Dialogite,  etc.,  abound  in  illustrations  of  the  violent  and 
even  scurrilous  language  commonly  used  by  More  in  speaking  to 
or  of  the  reformers,  and  of  his  persecuting  spirit  towards  all  of 
them  within  bis  reach.  ~  Parker  Society's  Pablicalians.  Fox  fur- 
nishes an  illustration  of  More's  special  hatred  of  Tyndale.  He 
tells  us,  that  More,  having  any  poor  man  iiefore  him  who  had  been 
at  Antwerp,  where  Tyndate  was  supposed  to  be,  employed  in 
transhiting  the  Scriptures  and  in  other  labors  of  love,  "  most  stu- 
diously would  search  and  examine  all  things  belonging  to  Tyn- 
dale  :  where  and  with  whom  he  boated  ;  whereabout  stood  the 
house ;  what  was  his  stature ;  in  what  apparel  he  went ;  what  re- 
sort he  had,"  etc.  —Acts  and  Mons.,  n,  303.  The  fTuits  of  this 
bitter  enmity  finally  ripened  into  the  betrayal  and  death  of  the 
good  man,  by  the  hands  of  a  pretended  friend,  introduced  fTom 
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commonly  called  the  "  King's  PrimeiV  and  charac- 
terized by  its  generally  evangelical  character,  and 
by  its  bold  attacks  on  the  cherished  dogmas  and 
practices  of  the  Romish  church.  In  this  primer 
the  popes  are  called  "the  cursed  and  wicked 
bishops  of  Rome,  that  heretofore  have  been  and 
are  but  lies  and  vanities."  The  saying  of  prayers 
before  images  or  pictures  is  condemned,  as  involv- 
ing, in  some  instances, « the  most  highest  blasphemy 
and  shameful  villany  that  can  be  devised  to  the 
merits  of  the  most  precious  death  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Praying  to  saints  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  if  not  condemned  with  all  the 
pointedness  that  image-worship  is,  is  yet  treated  as 
unnecessary,  and  not  required  by  the  Scriptures. 
Jesus  Christ  is  spoken  of  throughout  this  primer 
as  "  our  only  suflicient  and  eternal  Mediator  "  ;  and 


Engliind,  sftep  being  h  ted  f  on  place  to  place  f  r  rears  A  y 
one  who  would  underetand  what  pa  ns  ere  b  ke  a  d  wl  at 
sums  of  money  we  e  eipendel  bj  I  e  Engl  I  governn  e  t  to 
stop  the  labors  of  T  ndale  a  d  to  br  ng  1  s  1  le  lo  a  un&n  tly 
end,  should  read  the  b  ograpl  (oal  sketeh  of  the  great  translator 
which  preftces  Tg  dais  s  Doc  ^  T,ta  3^  the  Parker  So 
ciety's  Publications,  or  Foxs  Story  of  Tyndale,  ii.  SOI-8  or 
B.h,v^^l,  Anderson's  Anmk  of  i/,^,  English  Bible.  A  very  able'and 
comprehensive  roTiew  of  8ir  Thomas  More's  life  and  character 
may  be  found  in  No.  59  of  the  North  Bntish  Eeview.  It  was  re- 
published in  mell's  EAinng  Age,  So.  776.  More  seems  to  hare 
sympatWzcd  with  the  church  reformers  until  about  the  time  of 
tlie  Anabaptist  outbreak  and  insurrection  in  Germany.  The  red- 
icaliem  of  those  reformers  probably  alarmed  him,  and  made  him 
fear  for  the  safety  of  the  Slate,  if  tiie  new  docUi.ie  prevailed 
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■the  popish  subatitution  of  the  Virgin,  in  place  of 
her  Son,  as  vile  idolatry.  Praying  for  the  dead  is 
denounced  and  ridiculed,  "as  amongst  all  other 
works  of  darkness  and  deep  ignorance,  not  one  of 
the  least."  * 

The  year  1535  is  specially  memorable  for  the 
appearance  in  print  of  the  first  entire  English  Bi- 
ble. WicklifFe's  translation  had  been  circulating, 
very  secretly,  in  manuscript,  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  or  since  about  1380,  when  he 
began  the  work ;  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  finding  its  way,  for  nine  or 
ten  years,  all  over  England,!  prohibited  and  con- 


*  See  the  "  Aclmonition  to  the  Reader,"  introiJuctorj-  to  the 
Primer,  in  Formularies  of  Faitfi ;  Preface  to  the  Litany,  ih. ;  and 
"Admonition  and  Warning,"  which  precedes  the  "  Dicige,"  ib. 

"  From  1584  to  1539,  this  primer  must  liftve  heen  extensiTely 
eirculatea  ;  for  another  edition  waa  required  in  1588.  Though 
but  a  smaU  folume,  yet  it  accomplished  a  great  worli  in  preparing 
the  minds  of  tlie  people  for  the  total  rejection  of  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  —  Latkh'try,  p,  4. 

t  Between  1625,  when  Tyndale's  New  Testament  was  first 
printed,  and  1535-86,  fifteen  distinct  impressions  of  this  escellent 
translation  found  their  way  covertly  into  England,  and  they  were 
not  small  editions  either ;  ami  in  1686  alone,  there  were  ten 
editions.  Tyndale  first  puhlislied  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
" printefl  as  it  was  written  by  the  Evangelist";  then,  the  gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  probably  at  Hamburg,  in  1535 ;  though  "  no  Irag- 
ment  of  this  first  ihiit  of  Tyndale's  scriptural  labors  is  known 
to  be  remaining."  Then  followed,  the  same  year,  "  The  Newe 
Testament  in  Englysahe,"  with  glosses  and  a  prologue  —begun 
at  Cologne,  by  P.  Quentel,  and  finished  at  Worms,  by  Peter 
Schmfifer.  Only  thirty-one  leaves  of  this  edition  are  now  to  be 
found.    The  same  year,  another  edition  of  the  same  appeared, 
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deitined  though  it  was  by  the  Chnrch  and  State 
authorities;  and  portions  ot  the  Old  Testament  in 
English  had  also  been  put  into  oiioulation  ;  •  yet, 
previous  to  this  time,  no  complete  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish had  been  printed.  But  in  the  autumn  or  win- 
ter of  this  year  came  from  the  press  this  precioos 
boon  to  the  English  nation  — the  whole  Bible  in 
English.  It  was  the  work  ot  Myles  Coverdalo, 
afterwards,  for  a  little  time,  bishop  of  Exeter.  He 
was  encouraged  probably  by  the  queen,  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  and  supported  by  Lord  Cromwell,  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  Itingdom.  Whether  thi,.  transla- 
tion was  made  from  the  original  langnago  does 
not  clearly  appear,  though  the  title-page  and  the 
prologue  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  derived  chiefly 
fromjrther  translalions.f     It  was  a  small  folio,  or 

S,;«e.  pp.t2     "  "■  "■  '• "'  "■•"•'■  ™"" "'* 

to  MO,  Th.  Pen..t„h.  wUh  .  g„„,  „„„,  „j  .  .„„j 
ediuon  of  Genesis,  m  January,  153tWI,  _  ^„,/^-  ,  241  212 
ana  11.  Index,  p.  7.  '       ' 

f'To  help,  n.,  herin,  I  have  had  ■ondry,  tr.nslaeions,  not 
oneljin  kl,.,  hut  Ao  of  the  Doncli.  i„t.r,„K„ ,  rtom  (b,. 
cause  01  theyr  syngular  gyftes  and  special!  diligence  in  the  Bible! 
I  have  hen  the  n,or.  glad  lo  folo-e  f«  th,  most  parte,  «,co,dyng, 
aslwasreqayred."  — Pra/ffljue.  '  ** 

WU:,^,,  however,  nainlain.  thai  "  th.  H.blew  ten  i.  by 
Coven!,!,  most  «„,bt.l,  and  abi,  transkled  " ,  and  D,  Mji 
scrapie,  not  to  athmi,  that  this  Imnsktion  is  on.  of  more 
merit  and  ,s  more  accordmg  to  th.  original  jsueh  as  Cover- 
dale  had  11)  than  th.  p,„,nt  autliormd  version  »- il/„„,v 
./  Co.^,!.,  p    „      A,,,^,,  ou  Ihe   coalrai),  insists,   tliat, 
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what  would  now  be  called  royal  octavo,  very  hand- 
somely printed,  and  illastrated  with  numerous 
wood  engravings  of  indiiferent  workmanship.  Its 
title-page,  bordered  with  small  engravings,  read 
thus;  "BiBLiA.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  Holy 
Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  faith- 
fully and  truly  translated  out  of  the  Douche  and 
Latyn  in  to  Englishe.  MDXXXV.  S.  Paul  ii. 
Tessa,  ni.  Praie  for  vs,  that  the  worde  of  God 
male  have  fre  passage,  and  be  glorified,  &  ct.  S. 
Paul  Col.  in.  Let  the  worde  of  Christ  dwell  in 
you  pleuteously  in  all  wysdome  &  ct.  Josue  i. 
Let  not  the  boke  of  this  lawe  departc  out  of  thy 
mouth,  but  exercyse  thyselfe  therein  daye  and 
nighte  &  ct." 

On  the  reverse :  "  Prynted  in  the  yearo  of  oure 
Lorde  md.xxxv.,  and  fynished  the  fourth  daye  of 
October."  * 

Neither  the  printer's  name  nor  the  place  where 
it  was  printed  is  given.     It  is  probable,  however, 

though  Coverdale  was  competent  to  tranelate  from  the  Hebrew, 
yet  his  leaning  to  the  Vulgate  and  Gerraan  yersions  is  quite  ap- 
parent, and  expedk-K-i  was  fer  too  mnch  consulted  in  the  undertak- 
ing throughout.  -  Vol.  I.  p.  664.  And  Cotton  says :  "  We  readQy 
concede  to  Mr.  Anderson,  that  Coverdale  did  not  translate  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originale,  but  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
*  *  *  stilt  he  has  deaerred  well  of  every  tHend  to  the  English 
Eefotmalion."  — Erfilions  of  the  Bibl^  and  Parts  tkermf  in  Eugtish, 
p.  11,  Fref.    Oxford,  1852. 

«  Thii  indicates  the  time  when  the  translator's  work  was  fin- 
ished, not  when  the  book  came  from  the  prese.  It  probably  re- 
quired several  weeks  to  complete  the  work,  bind  up  the  sheets, 
and  get  tliem  to  England. 
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that  Frankfort  or  Zurich  was  the  place,  though 
Cologne  has  also  been  suggested.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  king  and  to  "  his  dearest  just  wyfe, 
and  most  vertuous  pryncesse,  Quene  Anne  "  — . 
Anne  Boleyn.  Where  the  translation  was  made, 
or  how  long  Coverdale  was  employed  on  it,  is  not 
known.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  much  prob- 
ability, that  he  retired  to  the  privacy  of  his  old 
convent  in  Cambridge  for  this  purpose.* 

Probably  in  the  winter  of  1535-36,  a  copy  of  this 
Bible  was  presented  to  Lord  Cromwell,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  for  his  approval  and  license. 
The  icing  committed  the  book  to  Gardiner  and 
other  bishops  for  examination.  But  they  were  in 
no  haste  to  report.  "After  they  had  kept  it  long  la 
their  hands,  and  the  king  was  divers  times  sued 
unto  for  the  publication  thereof,  at  the  last  being 
caUed  for  by  the  king  himself,  they  redelivered  the 
boob.  And  being  demanded  by  the  king  what 
was  their  judgment  of  the  translation,  they  an- 


*  See  Ms  leltei-  to  Cromwell,  dated  "  from  the  Augustyns,  this 
May  Day  "  — convent  of  the  Augustine  monks,  Cambridge  — in 
wliJcU  ha  says ;  "  I  humbly  desyre  and  beseeche  your  good- 
nease,  of  your  gracyus  helps.  Now  I  begyne  to  tsste  of  Holy 
Scliryptures ;  now  (honour  be  to  God)  I  am  sett  to  the  most  swete 
smell  of  holy  lettyres,  with  the  godly  savour  of  holy  and  awn- 
cyent  Doctoures,  unto  whose  knowledge  I  cannot  attayne  without 
dyversyte  of  booijs,  as  is  not  unknowne  to  your  most  excellent 
cuystome.  Nothyng  in  the  world  I  deayre  but  bookys,  as  oon- 
cernyng  my  leamyng,"  etc.  etc.  —  iiemormh  of  the  Rigid  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Mytei  CotKrMe,  etc.  Appendix,  No,  1.  Lond.  Sam- 
uel Bagster,  1838.    See  also  Aiukrmi,  i.  558. 
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Bwered  that  there  were  many  faults  therein.  'Well,' 
said  the  king,  'but  are  there  any  heresies  main- 
tained thereby?'  They  answered  that  there  were 
no  heresies  that  they  could  find  maintained  thereby. 
'  If  there  be  no  heresies,'  said  the  king,  '  then,  in 
God's  name,  let  it  go  abroad  among  the  people.'  "  " 

The  king  is  reported  to  have  been  influenced  to 
make  this  decision  in  favor  of  Coverdale's  transla- 
tion by  the  intercessions  of  the  queen ;  to  whom 
ia  also  attributed  the  royal  injunction  mentioned 
by  Fox,  as  "  given  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1536 
and  1537,"  requiring  the  clergy  to  provide  "  a  booke 
of  the  whole  Bible,  bothe  in  Latine  and  also  in  Eng- 
lish, and  lay  the  same  in  the  quire,  for  every  man 
that  will  to  look  and  read  thereon,"  etc.f 

But  before  this  injunction  could  be  obeyed,  if 
not  before  it  could  be  issued,  a  change  came  over 
Henry.  Anne  Boleyn  lost  his  favor,  and  soon  fell 
before   his  wrathful  and  merciless  tyranny ;   and 

*  Bishop  Tulke'a  Befenee  of  Ihe  Translatiim  of  the  Boly  Scriptures. 
Paiker  Soc.  ed.,  p.  98;  Mem.  Caverdale,  p.  71 ;  PeltigrewS  BMo- 
fheca  Susaeriam,  p.  270. 

Fnlke  was  a  contemporarj  of  Coverdftle.  and  professeB  to  gire, 
in  the  words  qnoted  in  the  text,  the  sulMtanoe  of  what  he  heard 
Coverdale  himself  say,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  in  de- 
fence of  his  tranelation  of  the  Bibie.  Andersoa  (vol,  ii.  pp.  83,  89) 
applies  this  anecdote  to  a  later  edition  -  to  Cranmer's  Bible  of 
1589-40,  and  says;  "this  anecdote  has  been  rery  generally  mis- 
placed in  its  application," 

t  Fox,  II.  324-25.  "  Through  tlio  iiitereosaion  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  ting  at  last  granted  that  the  English  Bibles  might  be  printed 
and  placed  in  every  church,  where  the  people  might  read  iliem." 
—Mt.  Ecc.  Brit.,  p.  885,  ed.  1572,  m  Mm.  of  Cooerdaie.  p,  73. 
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everything  on  which  she  had  smiJed  naturally  in- 
curred the  king's  frown/ 

Under  this  change  of  affairs,  it  would  have  been 
foolhardiness  for  any  one  to  have  attempted  to  put 
into  circulation  a  book  in  which  Queen  Anne  was 
pronounced  the  king's  "  dearest  just  wife,  and  most 
virtuous  princess." 

A  few  copies  had,  however,  got  abroad  with 
these  offensive  words  in  them ;  others  were  altered 
with  a  pen,  so  as  to  read  "  Quene  JAne,"  instead 
of  "Anne."  But  it  was  obvious  that  a  new  dedi- 
cation was  indispensable,  and  it  was  prepared. 
There  was  also  an  attempt  to  make  it  appear  like 
a  new  book,  by  means  of  a  new  title-page.f     Yet, 


*  AndersoH,  i.  663.  Anne  Boleyn  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  the  2d  of  May,  15S6,  and  was  executed  on  the  19th  of  May, 
same  year.  Her  Ml  had  doubtless  begun  Eereral  months  before 
her  arrest  and  confinement  in  the  Tower. 

That  the  ting  had  given  his  sanction  to  the  publication  of  Cov- 
erdale's  Bible,  is  feirly  inferrible  from  the  language  of  the  pref- 
ace to  the  Fnslitiitioii  of  a  Ckrislian  man,  or  the  King's  Book,  which 
bears  date  July  23d,  1837,  In  this,  the  bishops  give  thanks  to  God 
for  "  such  a  king  to  reign  over  us,  which  so  earnestly  mindeth 
to  set  forth  among  us  his  aubjecls  the  light  of  Hoi;/  Scripture,  which 
alone  showeth  the  right  path  lo  come  to  God."  Certainly  this 
must  refer  to  Coverdale's  translation,  for  no  oilier  then  esisted  in 
print  in  Enghind.  — Andfrson,  i.  575. 

t  Aantiia  Eng.  Bib.,  i.  562-65.  A  heautjftit  copy  of  this  rHre  and 
costly  book,  the  only  one  in  Mew  England,  and  with  a  single  ex- 
ception the  only  one  m  tliis  covmlry,  is  found  in  Mr.  George  Liv- 
ermore's  rich  and  estenaive  collection  of  Bibles. 

I'rom  Mr.  Livermore,  who  is  authority  in  all  such  matters,  I 
learn  tliat  no  perfect  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Coverdale's 
Bible  ia  known  to  exist,  and  that  the  only  copy  with  tlie  original 
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after  all,  this  Bible  seems  never  to  have  secured 
much  of  the  royal  favor  nor  that  of  the  people. 
Still,  its  publication  was  an  event  worthy  of  grate- 
ful commemoration.* 

The  parliament  which  commenced  its  sessions 
June  8th,  1536,  passed  a  most  important  act,  in 
addition  to,  and  in  completion  of  all  other  acts 
on  the  same  general  subject,  entitled:  "An  Acte 
Extyngurysshing  the  Auctoryte  of  Busshop  of 
Rome."  This  act,  after  berating  the  bishop  of 
Rome  for  his  usurpations  and  "  his  worldly  and 
carnal  affections,  as  pomp,  glory,  avarice,  ambition, 
and  tyranny,"  etc.  etc.,  proceeds  to  declare,  that 
if  any  person  or  persons  within  the  realm  shall,  by 
■writing,  ciphering,  printing,  preaching,  or  teaching, 
deed  or  act,  hold  or  stand  with,  to  extol,  set  forth, 


title-page  is  in  the  library  of  tlio  Ear!  of  Leicester;  and  that 
Lea  WilaoQ,  of  London,  llie  ceiebrated  bibiiographist,  was  so  de- 
sirous of  completing  his  copy,  that  he  ofifered  one  hundred  pounds 
for  a  genuine  title-page.  But  not  succeeding  in  obtaining  an  orig- 
inal, his  copy  was  supplied  with  a  fac-aimile.  In  this  condition  it 
was  sold,  after  Mr,  Wilson's  death,  for  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pounds.  A  good  copy  of  tliis  Bible  now  readily  sells  for  two 
or  three  hundred  guineas,  or  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ! 
Mr.  James  LenoK,  of  New  York,  is  the  owner  of  the  only  copy  of 
this  Bible,  besides  Mr.  Liverraore's,  known  to  be  in  this  country. 

*  The  new  title-page  read  ;  "  The  Byble,  that  is,  the  Holya 
Scryptuce  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testamente  feythflilly  translated 
in  Englysh,  and  newly  ouersene  and  correcte.  MDXXSVII."  — 
Anderson,  ii.  Index,  p,  8, 

Anderson  puts  this  under  the  year  1536,  and  so  does  CoUon 
(pp.  10,  11) ;  but  if  this  title  is  correct,  it  was  publislved  the  year 
following. 
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maintain,  or  defend  the  authority,  jurisdiction,  or 
power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  all  such  peraons, 
their  aiders,  abettors,  favorers,  etc.,  shall  incur  and 
run  into  the  dangers,  penalties,  pains,  and  forfei- 
tures provided  and  ordained  by  the  statutes  of  Pro- 
visors  and  Proimunire.  Justices  of  the  assize  and 
of  the  peace  are  required  to  inquire  into  these  of- 
fences, and  justices  of  the  king's  bench  to  proceed 
as  in  cases  of  prEemunire.* 

In  1536  appeared  the  liing's  proclamation  against 
the  excessive  nunnber  of  holy-days,  particularly  in 
harvest  time,  "  the  keeping  of  which  greatly  hin- 
dered the  gathering  in  of  the  corn,  hay,  fruit,  and 
other  such  necessary  commodities."  And  follow- 
ing this,  another  royal  proclamation  against  the 
abuse  of  images,  pilgrimages,  belief  in  relics  and 
blind  miracles,  etc.  etc. 

The  year  1537  deserves  special  commemoration 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  as  the  year  in 
which  appeared  the  first  royal  proclamation  in 
favor  of  the  Bible  in  English.  During  the  pre- 
vious year  an  injunction  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  vicar-general,  Cromwell,  to  authorize 
the  use  of  Coverdale's  Bible  in  the  churches,  as 
Fox  reports.!     But,  as  this  article  is  not  found  in 

*  Stalutss,  28  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  10. 

tileteant/jMons.,  11.824,  826;  "Item.  That  every  parson  or  pro- 
prietRry  of  any  parish  church  within  this  realm,  sfiall  on  tliia  side 
the  feast  of  St.  Peters,  ad  nincnh,  nest  coming,  provide  a  book  of 
the  whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  also  in  English,  and  lay  the 
same  in   the  quire,  for  every  man  tliat  will  to  look  and  read 
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Cranmer's  register,  the  reasonable  presamption 
is,  that  the  injunction  was  suppressed,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn;  and 
that  the  king,  though  he  once  may  have  given  his 
verbal  approval  of  Coverdale's  translation,  never 
formally  and  publicly  recognized  the  work,  nor  au- 
thorized its  introduction  into  the  churches.  This 
year,  however,  appeared  a  proclamation  by  the 
king's  authority,  and  certain  injunctions  addressed 
to  the  clergy  of  the  realm,  permitting  and  com- 
manding the  Bible,  being  translated  into  our 
mother  tongue,  to  be  sincerely  taught  and  declared 
by  the  clergy,  and  to  be  openly  laid  forth  in  every 
parish  church,  to  the  intent  that  all  the  king's  good 


thereon ;  and  sliftU 
part  of  tlie  Bible,  ei 
exhort,  and  admoni: 
word  of  God,  and  tl 
may  the  betier  knoi 
the  king,  and  their  i 

Bumtt  gires  this 
"  This  paragraph  is 
Vol,  II.  pt  11.  bk.  1 
thority  for  inserting 
the  inj  unction  e,  if  i 
that  he  thought  it  h 

In  Jox'b  copy  o 
one,  we  read :  "  In 

Lord  Gud  1636,  and „- =. 

Henry  Eighth,  etc.  *  *  *  the  28th."  But  in  his  account  of  theae 
ijijunctions.  Fox  says:  "After  these  Injunctions  and  Articles 
afore  expresacd  {which  wore  given  ahoiU  the  ^ear  of  our  Lord  1536 
and  1537),  it  was  not  above  tlie  space  of  a  year,  but  other  injunc- 
tions also  were  published,"  etc.  etc.  —Vol.  ii.  pp.  323,  325. 
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subjects,  as  well  by  reading  thereof  as  by  hearing 
tlie  true  explanation  of  the  same,  might  first  learn 
their  duties  to  Almighty  God,  and  his  majesty, 
and  one  another;  keeping  always  in  remembrance, 
that  all  things  contained  in  this  book  were  the  un- 
doubted will,  law,  and  commandment  of  Almighty 
God/ 

The  Injunctions  relating  to  this  matter  were  as 
follows :  —  "  Item :  That  ye  shall  provide  on  this 
side  the  feast  of  N.  [Nativity,  Dec.  25th]  next  com- 
ing, one  book  of  the  whole  Bible  of  the  largest 
volume  in  English,  [to  distinguish  the  authorized 
Bible,  or  Matthew's,  from  Coverdale's,  which  was 
a  smaller  volume  by  some  two  inches,]  and  the 
same  set  up  in  some  convenient  place  within  the 
said  church  that  ye  have  care  of,  where  your  parish- 
ioners may  most  commodiously  resort  to  the  same 
and  read  it;  the  charges  of  which  book  shall  be 
ratably  borne  between  you,  the  parson,  and  the  pa- 
rishioners aforesaid ;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  half  by 
you  and  the  other  half  by  them.  Mem  :  That  ye 
discourage  no  man  privily  or  apertly  [openly]  from 
the  reading  or  hearing  of  the  same  Bible ;  but 
shall  expressly  provoke,  stir,  and  exhort  every  per- 
son to  read  the  same,  as  that  which  is  the  very 
lively  word  of  God  that  every  Christian  man  is 
bound  to  embrace,  believe,  and  follow  if  he  look 

*  I  have  given  only  the  gist  of  the  proGlaimt  <i  It  nay  be 
found  entire  in  Chesler's  Life  of  John  Bo^frs,  Appt  dx  jp  433 
484.  It  19  in  abbreviated,  awkward  Englisli,  ha  tllv  t  11  j,  I  le  to 
au  unskilled  reader. 
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to  be  saved ;  admonishing  tliem,  nevertheless,  to 
avoid  all  eontention  and  altercation  therein,  and  to 
use  an  honest  sobriety  in  the  inquisition  of  the  true 
sense  of  the  same,  and  to  refer  the  explication  of 
the  obscure  places  to  men  of  higher  judgment  in 
Scripture,"  " 

Here  is  a  complete  and  apparently  hearty  in- 
dorsement and  commendation  of  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish, which  would  have  made  an  old  Lollard's  heart 
leap  for  joy.  The  king  of  England,  by  his  vice- 
gerent, calling  on  the  clergy  of  his  realm  to  "  pro- 
voke, stir,  and  exhort  every  person  "  in  the  realm  to 
read  the  Bible  in  English,  "  as  thai  which  is  the  very 
lively  word  of  God  that  every  Christian  man  is 
bound  to  embrace,  believe,  and  follow,  if  he  look  to 
be  saved  "  !  What  more  could  be  asked  ?  It  was 
for  this  that  the  king  had  been  petitioned,  and  the 
parliament  had  been  moved;  it  was  for  this  that 
good  men  had  prayed,  and  labored,  and  suiTered 
the  loss  of  all  things  worldly,  yea,  had  laid  down 
their  very  lives,  yet  all  in  vain !  And  now,  almost 
without  an  effort,  or  simply  for  the  asking,  the 
king  grants  this  greatest  of  earthly  boons  to  his 
poor  people  I  Surely,  "  the  king's  heart  is  in  the 
band  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water :  he  tm-n- 
eth  it  whithersoever  he  will."  f 

#  Cranmer's  Register,  fol.  89  b.,  in  Chester's  Life  of  John  Rogers, 
41,  42;  Fac,  II.  825;  Andenoa,  ii.  88,  84. 

t Burnef  says  of  these  injunctions:  "These  were  equaUy  uu- 
gratefal  to  the  corrupt  clergy  and  to  the  Mty  that  adhered  to  the 
old  doctrine.    Tlie  very  same  opinions  aljoilt  pilgrimages,  images, 
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And  when  we  consider  whose  translation  of  the 
Bible  the  Jiing  of  England  thus  sanetions,  and 
commends  to  all  his  snbjeets  as  "the  very  lively 
woi-d  of  God,"  our  admiration  of  God's  ways 
with  men  must  be  still  more  enhanced  !  This  Bi- 
ble, which  appeared  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
"  Thomas  Matthew  "  as  the  translator,  was  tile  work 
of  WiUiam  Tyndale  and  John  Rogers.  From  the 
winter  of  1523-24,  Tyndale  had  been  almost  inces- 
santly  employed  in  translating  and  printing  dif- 
ferent portions  of  flie  Bible.  In  the  midst  of  pov- 
erty and  persecution,  an  exile  from  his  native  land, 
hiding  himself  in  a  foreign  country,  and  driven 
from  one  place  to  another,  his  labors  often  inter- 
rupted, his  printed  sheets  seized  and  destroyed, 
himself  watched  and  hunted  by  the  emissaries  of 
Wobey  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  had  nevertheless 
persevered  in  Ms  holy  woik;  and  before  his  toU- 
some  and  useful  life  could  be  brought  to  a  violent 
end,  he  had  suooeeded  in  perfecting  and  publishing 
numerous  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  had 
translated  the  Old  Testament  in  order,  as  far  as 
the  end  of  the  Second  of  Chronicles,  and  proba- 
bly other  books  partiaUy.'     Here  his  labors  closed. 

and  saints  departed,  and  inatraoling  the  people  in  the  prineiples  of 
Chnatian  reiigion  in  the  vnlgai-  tongue,  for  which  the  Lollards 
were  not  long  ago  either  hnrnt  or  forced  to  abjure  tliem,  were 
now  set  up  by  the  king's  authority."-  Vol.  i.  pt.  i.  bt.  ui  p  454 
•^.*r».,  ,.  570:  ".  .  .  I,  „ust  be  presumed  that  therii 
were  other  d,apters  In  ninnuscripL  •  •  •  i„  whole  or  In  part; 
listher  vui,,  Prov.  xixi.,  Isaiah  i.  u.  vii.  aliv.  li.  liii,  Ivhi.,  Jer. 
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Sometime  in  1535  he  was  arrested,  and  confined 
in  priaon  at  Vilvorde  (or  Vilvoorden),  in  Belgium, 
and  on  tlie  6tli  of  October,  1536,  was  strangled 
and  bm'ned  to  aslies,  for  being  the  great  instrument 
of  introducing  into  his  native  land  the  purest  and 
best  translation  of  the  Word  of  God  tben,  if  not 
now,  extant  I "  But,  though  the  translator  of  the 
Scriptures  was  thus  cruelly  and  prematurely  cut 
off,  his  manuscripts  were  saved,  and  a  kindred 
spirit  was  provided  to  take  up  the  unfinished  work 
and  carry  it  on  to  completion.  John  Rogers,  "the 
Martyr,"  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  this 
work,  and  had  carried  the  good  book  half  through 
the  press,  when  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  London  printers,  became 
aware  of  the  fact  and  proposed  to  become  the 
publishers.  Grafton  put  nearly  all  he  was  worth 
{five  hundred  pounds)  into  the  enterprise  ;  and  it 
was  driven  on  with  so  much  energy  that  before 
August  4th,  1537,  the  completed  work  was  in 
England  —  less  than  a  year  after  the  dying  mar- 
tyr had  cried,  "  Lord,  open  the  king  of  England's 
eyes ! "  No  time  was  lost  by  the  enterprising 
publishers  in  placing  a  copy  of  this  new  trans- 
lation in  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Cranmer ;  who, 
after  an  examination,  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  of 


Zech.  ii.  viii." 

•  Eor  the  particulars  of  the  arrest  ant 
eee  Anderson,  voL  i.  sect.  xii.  p.  416;  ^'"x 
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the  general  excellence  of  the  work,  sent  it  to  Lord 
Cromwell,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1537,  with  an 
earnest  recommendation  to  this  effect:  — 

"  My  especial  good  lord,  after  most  hearty 
commendations  unto  your  lordship.  This  shall 
be  to  signify  unto  the  same,  that  you  shall  receive, 
by  the  bringer  hereof,  a  Bible  in  English,  both  of  a 
new  translation  and  a  new  print,  dedicated  unto 
the  king's  majesty,  as  further  appeareth  by  a  pistle 
unto  his  grace,  in  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
which,  in  mine  opinion,  is  very  well  done,  and 
therefore  I  pray  your  lordship  to  read  the  same. 
And  as  for  the  translation,  so  far  as  I  have  read 
thereof,  I  like  it  better  than  any  other  translation 
heretofore  made;  yet  not  doubting  but  that  there 
may  and  will  be  found  some  faults  therein,  as  you 
know  no  man  ever  did  or  can  do  so  well,  but  it 
may  be,  from  time  to  time,  amended  ;  and  foras- 
much as  the  book  is  dedicated  unto  the  king's 
grace,  and  also  great  pains  and  labor  taken  in  set- 
ting forth  of  the  same,  I  pray  you,  my  Lord,  that 
you  will  exhibit  the  book  unto  the  king's  highness ; 
and  to  obtain  of  his  grace,  if  you  can,  a  license 
that  the  same  may  be  sold,  and  read  of  every  per- 
son, without  danger  of  any  act,  proclamation,  or 
ordinance  heretofore  granted  to  the  contrary,  until 
such  time  that  we,  the  bishops,  shall  set  forth  a 
better  translation,  which  I  think  will  not  be  till  a 
day  after  Domesday.  And  if  you  continue  to  take 
such  pains  for  the  setting  forth  of  God's  word,  aa 
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you  do,  although  in  the  mean  season  you  suffer 
some  snubs,  many  slanders,  lies,  and  reproaches  for 
the  same,  yet  one  day  He  will  requite  altogether ; 
and  the  same  Word  (as  St,  John  saith)  '  which 
shall  judge  every  man  at  the  last  day,'  must  needs 
show  favor  to  them  that  now  do  favor  it.  Thus, 
my  lord,  right  heai-tily  fare  you  well."  * 

Lord  Cromwell  seems  to  have  entered  heartily 
into  the  good  archbishop's  views ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
bis  own  special  enterprise,  the  Coverdalc  Bible, 
immediately  used  his  great  influence  with  the  king 
to  secure  the  licensure  and  adoption  of  this  new 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  with  bo 
good  effect,  that  in  a  few  days  the  desired  license 
was  obtained,  to  the  great  joy  of  Cranmer's  heart, 
as  appears  from  letters  addressed  to  Cromwell,  the 
first  dated  the  13th  of  August,  and  the  other  the 
28th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  first  he  says : 
"  Whereas  I  understand  that  your  lordship,  at  my 
request,  hath  not  only  exhibited  the  Bible  which  I 
sent  unto  you,  to  the  king's  majesty,  but  also  hath 
obtained  of  his  grace  that  the  same  shall  be  al- 
lowed by  his  authority,  shall  be  bought  and  read 
within  this  realm.  My  lord,  for  this  your  pain 
taken  in  this  behalf  I  give  unto  you  my  most 
hearty  thanks,  assuring  your  lordship  for  the  con- 


*  Stale  Papers,  toI.  i. 
>gers,  425;  Anderson,  r. 
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teHtioii  of  my  mind,  you  have  showed  me  more 
pleasure  herein  than  if  you  had  given  me  a  thou- 
sand pounds."  And  in  another  letter,  written  fit- 
teen  days  after  the  above,  he  says,  as  if  hia  heart 
was  overflowing  with  joy:  "  This  shall  be  to  give 
you  most  hearty  thanks  that  any  heart  can  think, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  them  all  whi('h  favoreth 
God's  word,  for  your  diligence  at  this  time  in 
procuring  the  king's  highness  to  set  forth  the 
said  God's  word  and  his  gospel  by  his  grace's 
authority."  * 

Thus  even  the  king  of  England's  eyes  were 
opened  by  the  fingers  of  the  Almighty,  and  the 
precious  Word  of  God,  so  long  hid  from  the  long- 
ing eyes  of  the  people  of  England,  allowed  to  have 
free  course  through  the  land.  And  the  eager  de- 
sire of  the  people  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  mother  tongue  was  so  great,  that,  tliough  one 
or  more  revised  editions  of  Coverdalc's  Bible  ap- 
peared this  same  year,t  yet  a  second  edition  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the  large  and  ex- 
pensive volume  of  Matthew's  Bible  was  called  for 
in  1538,  and  no  less  than  seven  editions,  or  impres- 
sions, of  the  New  Testament,  not  to  speak  of  a 
number  of  issues  of  portions  of  God's  word  with 
expositions  and  commentaries.  J 

*  Ca,ton's  Ms.,  atop.  E.  v.,  fols.  300  and  848,  in  CietterS  Life  of 
Rigers,  426,  427. 
+  Mem.  of  Cocerdiile,  221,  223  ;  Cuttaa  gives  ijut  two,  p.  12, 
I  Cotton,  14;  PelligreiD,  270  and  on. 
I  have  been  thus  partLcukr  about  tliis  Bible,  because  great  con. 
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The  floodgates  of  Divine  -truth  were  now  fairly 
opened ;  and  no  power,  royal,  papal,  or  diaboli- 
cal, could  ever  after  fully  stop  the  gracious  flood. 
Strype  tells  us,  that  "  it  was  wonderful  to  see  with 
what  joy  this  book  of  God  was  received,  not  only 
among  the  learneder  sort,  but  generally  aU  Eng- 
land over,  among  all  the  vulgar  and  common  peo- 
ple ;  and  with  what  greediness  God's  word  was 
read,  and  what  resort  to  places  where  the  reading 
of  it  was  I  Everybody  that  could,  bought  the 
book,  or  got  others  to  read  it  to  them,  if  they  could 
not  themselves.  Divers  more  elderly  people  learned 
to  read  on  purpose ;  and  even  little  boys  flocked, 


fusion  prevails  respecting  its  history,  Hnd  many  writers  have  con- 
foUDded  this  with  other  Bibles,  and  so  mingled  the  atory  of  this 
with  other  translations  as  greatly  to  confound  one  seeking  accu- 
rate information  ;  and  surely  it  is  worth  while  to  know  exactly 
the  history  of  the  first  puUlicly  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  in 
English,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  first  printed  English  Bihle.  Take 
Mr.  NeaJ'a  account  as  an  illustration  of  confusion  and  error.  Bis- 
toryoftheParilan3,vo\.i.f.  69.  He  says  this  Bible  was  first  printed 
at  Hamburg,  in  1582 ;  which  was  five  years  before  it  appcatefl,  and 
three  years  before  any  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  printed. 
And  when  it  did  appear,  it  did  not  come  from  Hfttnhurg.  He 
saya  that  Coverdale  assisted  in  tranaktlng  it;  which  Anderson 
shows  to  have  been  a  mistake.  He  further  says  that  archbishop 
Cranmer  reviewed  and  corrected  it,  and  added  a  preftce ;  whereas 
it  is  evident  from  Cranmer's  own  letter  that  he  could  never  have 
seen  it  until  it  was  placed  in  his  hands  complete  and  printed.  And 
finally,  that  it  was  sometimes  called  "Cranmer's  Bible";  when 
it  ia  well  known  that  "  Cranmer's,"  or  "  the  Great  Bible,"  did  not 
appear  until  1540.  The  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son for  his  tlioraugh  investigation  and  elucidation  of  everytliing 
connected  with  the  history  of  English  Biblea. 
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among  the  rest,  to  hear  portions  of  the  Holy  Soiip- 
tures  read."  * 

The  injnnotions  issued  in  1536,  against  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  holy-days,  and  the  abuse  of 
images,  the  practice  of  pilgrimages,  and  the  snper- 
stitiouB  belief  in  relics,  etc.,  were  repeated  in  1538 ; 
and  a  practical  application  of  them  was  made,  by 
the  utter  destruction  of  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  frequented  shrines  in  the  Itingdom,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  tricks  and  contrivances  of  the 
clergy  to  impose  on  the  people  and  extort  money 
by  means  of  certain  celebrated  images,  which  had 
inward  machinery  to  move  their  limbs  or  eyes. 
This  exposure  helped  greatly  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people  t,  the  corruptions  and  falsehoods  of  the 
Komish  system,  by  which  they  had  been  cheated 
all  their  lives ;  and  to  advance,  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  the  great  worli  of  reformation.f 


•  St-ypi,  C™,„,  vol.  ,,  oh.  „„.  p.  91.     Oxford  .aMo,,,  1840 

,f  ""'',"'■  ■■  ■"■  '■  "■  ■"■  w-  *'^  ■■  ™'-  ">■  Pi.  I.  »■  1.1. 

p.  254  J  and  pt.  ii.  Ko.  55 ;  F™«/e,  i„.  285-SO ;  Fo^,  „.  830  481 

Among  tliB  impositions  practised  by  the  priests,  the  foU^wing 
are  enumerated  by  Loi^  Herbert,  copied  fram  records  of  the  via- 
itora  of  the  n,oi,a.t.H.,:_I„  J„  dUT.re.t  ptae.  .as  shown 
the  y,rg,n  M.r/s  gW|,,  ,nd  in  B,h  diUbrent  pUtcea  her  niiH 
was  shorn.  The  hell  of  St.  Guthhic,  «id  the  felt  of  St.  Thomas 
of  LanMster,  were  exhibited  aa  t^medies  for  headache.  The 
penknife,  the  boots,  and  a  pietsj  of  the  shirt  of  St.  Thomaa  of 
Canterbnry,  wei^  much  i^Tci^need.  The  coak  timt  roasted  St 
Lawrence  were  shown  ;  two  heads  of  St.  Ursuht ;  the  paring  of 
St.  Edmnnd'B  nails ;  the  image  of  an  angel  with  one  wing  that 
brought  to  England  the  spear's  head  that  pierced  Christ's  side  ' 
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Another  of  the  significaut  public  acts  of   the 
times  was  the  supposititious  trial  and  condemna- 


aii  image  of  Our  Lady,  with  a  taper  in  her  hand,  which  burnt 
nine  years  together  without  wasting,  Ull  one,  forswearing  him- 
eelf  thereon,  it  went  out,  and  was  found  to  be  but  a  piece  of  wood ; 
the  Eood  of  Grace,  at  Boxley,  in  Kent  This  had  cunningly  con- 
trived machinery,  by  means  of  which  the  image  was  made  to 
move  its  eyes  and  lips.  At  Halea,  in  Gloucestershire,  wag  shown 
the  blood  of  Jeans,  brought  flrom  Jerusalem,  and  kept  for  ages. 
This  liad  drawn  many  offiirings,  even  from  remote  places.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  to  be  duck's  blood,  whicli  was  renewed 
every  week.  The  blood  was  pliwed  in  a  glass,  one  side  of  which 
was  so  thick  that  the  blood  could  not  be  seen  ihrongh  it,  while  the 
other  side  was  thin.  If  a  visitor  did  not  oftfer  liberally,  the  tliick 
side  was  presented ;  an  increase  of  the  offering  brought  round  the 
thin  side,  and  lo,  the  blood  was  visible  !  —  Herberfa  Life  of  Henrg 
VIIL,  p.  495.  Fux  tells  ua  of  tlie  images  of  Walsingham,  Ipswich, 
Worcester,  the  Lady  of  Willesdon,  Thoa.  Becket,  with  many 
more,  "  having  engines,  to  make  their  eyes  open  and  roll  about, 
and  other  parts  of  their  body  to  e^r ;  and  many  other  Mae  jug- 
glings  *  *  *  aliwhiohwere  espied  out  and  destroyed. "  —  Vol.  II. 
p.  880.  Dr.  London,  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  monasteries,  re- 
ported among  other  things,  that  he  found  as  many  pieces  of  the 
cross  of  the  Saviour  aa  would  make  a  large,  whole  eross ;  also, 
relics  against  rain,  and  for  hindering  weeds  from  springing,  etc.  — 
Bamet,  vol.  i.  pt  I.  bk.  iii.  p.  485. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  superstitious  use  made  of  the  shrines 
and  images  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  take  the  following 
account  by  Price,  one  of  tlie  visitors,  of  a  huge  wooden  image 
which  he  found  in  Wales,  called  Darvel  Gatheren.  He  says, 
"  that  the  people  of  the  country  had  a  great  superstition  for  it ;  ao 
that  the  day  before  he  wrote  (AprU  5th,  1537)  there  were  reckoned 
to  be  above  five  or  six  hundred  pilgrims  there.  Some  brought 
osen  and  cattle,  and  some  brought  money  ;  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  if  any  offered  to  that  image,  he  had  power  to  deliver 
his  soul  from  hell."  The  image  was  brought  to  London,  "where 
it  served  for  fuel  to  burn  friar  Forrest."  —  Bimia.  vol.  i.  pt.  l.  bk. 
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tion,  in  1538,  for  rebellion,  contumacy,  and  treason, 
of  the  world-renowned  "  Saint  Tliomas  k  Beeket," 
archbiBhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  in  his 
grave  between  three  and  four  hundred  years.  For 
these  alleged  crimes  the  bones  of  the  old  sinner 
were  ordered  to  be  dug  up,  his  shrine  at  Can- 
terbury demolished,  its  offerings  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  his  day  stiiclien  firom  the  calendar,  and 
Mhe  office  ■'  for  his  festivity  dashed  from  the  brev- 

The  signilieanoy  of  these  acts  appears  from  the 
consideration  that  the  Romish  church  had  con- 
trived to  make  Thomas  El  Beeket— in  whose  per- 
son, or  rather  in  whose  death,  the  papal  power  had 
trinmphed  over  the  royal  power  in  England  — the 
most  popular  modern  saint  in  aU  the  calendar. 
His  shrine  was  more  visited  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  offerings  made  to  it  were  more 
numerous  and  richer.  Klgrims  came  io  it  from 
aU  parts  of  Christendom,  bringing  gifts  and  wor- 
ship. Even  princes  and  crowned  heads  thus 
honored  the  memory  of  Beeket.  One  of  the  rich- 
est jewels  in  Europe  was  presented  to  this  shrine, 
by  Louis  VII.,  of   France.     The  very  pavement 

m.  p.  487.  Dr.  Forre.t  belongid  to  the  oonvint  of  "  Ob.orv.nl 
ifrMrs,  at  Greenwich,  and  was  confessor  to  Queen  Cntharine,  and 
suffered  m  1588  as  a  traitor  and  heretie,  being  suspended  by 
chains  round  his  waist  and  under  his  anus,  and  thus  hung  while 
he  was  consumed  by  a  slow  fire ;  very  much  as  was  the  brave 
old  LoilanI,  Sir  Joim  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  before  hhn. 
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around  the  shrine  was  worn  away  by  the  kneeling 
myriads  of  worshippers.  There  were  two  holy- 
days,  yearly,  devoted  to  this  papal  martyr;  and 
every  fiftieth  year  there  was  a  jubilee  for  fifteen 
days,  during  which  indulgence  was  granted  to  ali 
who  visited  the  shrine  of  the  martyr.  About  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  paid 
their  homage  at  this  shrine  during  the  fifteen  days 
devoted  to  the  sixth  jubilee  of  Beckef  s  translation, 
in  1420.  Thus  the  Romish  church  was  able  to 
make  Beeket's  bones  a  constant  proclamation  to 
Christendom  of  the  superiority  of  papal  over 
kingly  power ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  gath- 
ered enormous  wealth  from  her  impositions.  The 
ever  flowing  stream  of  pilgrims  to  this  altar,  and 
the  offerings  laid  thereon,  were  naturally  enough 
regarded  by  Henry  and  his  counsellors  as  so  many 
intolerable  protests  against  the  royal  supremacy. 
His  saintship  was  therefore  denounced  as  a  traitor 
and  rebel  agamst  his  sovereign,  and  was  sum- 
moned into  court  to  answer  to  these  charges.  The 
dry  bones,  not  obeying  the  summons,  were  pro- 
nounced contumacious,  were  dug  up,  and  either 
burned  or  mixed  with  other  bones  ;  and,  what  was 
hardly  less  important  in  Henry's  eyes,  two  chests 
full  of  gold,  so  heavy  "  that  they  were  a  load  to 
eight  strong  men  to  carry  them  out  of  the  church," 
were  emptied  into  the  roya!  treasury.* 

«  Herbert,  p.  601 ;  Burnet,  vol.  i,  pt.  i.  bk.  III.  pp.  48B-90  ;  Lin 
gard,  toL  vi.  ch,  IV.  p.  275  ;  Fox,  li.  369. 
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111  1539,  Hilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester,  published 
a  primer  somewhat  resembiiiig  Marshall's,  though 
perhaps  rather  more  like  the  Sarum  Primer,  or 
the  King's  Primer.  This  primer  was  submitted 
to  Cranmer,  and  corrections  were  made  by  him, 
but  they  were  not  admitted  by  Hilsey ;  and  "  in 
many  particulars,  and  especially  in  those  connected 
with  the  peculiarities  of  Romanism,  the  book  dif- 
fered from  the  primer  by  Marshall.  It  rather  re- 
ceded on  these  points."  *  But,  like  its  predecessor, 
it  contained  various  portions  of  Scripture,  and  was 
of  considerable  value  in  familiarizing  the  common 
people,  among  whom  it  was  particularly  designed 
to  circulate,  with  the  "Word  of  God,  and  in  pre- 
paring them  to  read  that  sacred  book. 

The  "Matthew  Bible,"  (Tyndale's,)  we  are  told 
by  Fox,  did  not  a  little  offend  the  clergy,  namely, 
the  bishop  of  "Winchester  and  his  fellows;  partic- 
ularly on  account  of  its  prologues  and  its  special 
table  of  texts  about  the  Lord's  supper,  marriage 
of  priests,  and  the  mass ;  and  Henry  was  impor- 
tuned for  a  new  version,  without  any  prologues  or 
annotations,  which  they  said  were  made  vehicles 
of  heretical  and  defamatory  matter.  So  the  king 
committed  the  matter  to  Cromwell ;  and  he  author- 
ized Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  the  London  printers, 
to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  Bible  which,  for  cor- 
rectness and  elegance,  should  surpass  any  which 
had  yet  appeared.     They  employed  Coverdale  to 

*  LaMari/,  6-7. 
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superintend  the  printing,  and  chose  Paris  as  the 
place  to  print  it  in,  on  account  of  the  superiority 
of  the  workmen  in  that  city,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  paper  to  he  had  there.  The  work  was  im- 
mediately commenced ;  but,  before  it  could  be 
completed,  the  Inquisition  interfered,  arrested  the 
printer,  and  seized  the  printed  sheets  and  ordered 
them  to  be  burned.  Fortunately,  however,  Graf- 
ton and  Coverdale,  having  some  premonition  of 
the  approaching  catastrophe,  had  previously  sent 
off  to  England  so  much  of  the  Bible  as  was 
finished;  and  of  the  condemned  sheets,  "four 
great  dry  fats  of  them,"  which  had  been  sold  to 
a  haberdasher  for  waste  paper,  instead  of  being 
bnrned,  were  recovered  by  purchase,  so  that,  prob- 
ably, but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  edition  of 
two  thonsand  five  hundred  copies  was  lost  to  the 
publishers.*  The  Englishmen  escaped  unharmed ; 
and  after  a  while  returned  to  Paris,  secured  the 
presses  and  types,  and  even  the  workmen,  removed 
them  all  to  London,  and  there  finished  the  under- 
taking, and  brought  out  the  Bible  in  April,  1539. f 
This  was  called  the  "  Great  Bible,"  and  sometimes 
"  Cranmer's  Bible,"  though  the  edition  of  1540, 
which  has  a  prologue  by  Cranmer,  is  more  prop- 


*  Anderson,  ii.  28-30. 

t  The  order  from  the  Inquisition  for  tlie  seizure  of  the  slieEta 
was  dated  Dec.  17th,  1538.  The  work  must  then  have  been  very 
nearly  finished,  and  very  few  sheets  could  have  been  lost,  or  it 
mould  not  have  been  completed  at  this '(late. 
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erly  "  Cranmer's  Bible."     It  for  a  while  was  the 
standard  version,  for  use  in  the  churches. 

In  1539,  another  work  of  great  historical  inter- 
est and  value  appeared  from  the  press,  under  the 
favor  of  Cromwell.  It  was  «  Taverncr'rt  Bible," 
with  introductory  matter,  notes,  tables,  eta;  and 
was  specially  adapted  to  private  use.  Two,  if 
not  three,  editions  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
year.*  "What  renders  this  Bible  specially  deserv- 
ing of  notice  is  the  introductory  and  explanatory 
matter  which  accompanies  the  test,  in  which  some 
of  the  leading  tenets  of  popeiy  are  distinctly  and 
pointedly  repudiated.  For  example,  in  speaking 
of  the  priesthood,  Taverner  says :  "  The  order 
of  priesthood  is  translated ;  that  is  to  say,  abol- 
ished, ceased,  and  finished,  in  such  wise  as  there 
must  now  be  no  more ;  for  we  are  all  priests  to 
God,  that  we  should  offer  ourselves  a  spiritual  sac- 
rifice, even  as  Christ  offered  himself,"  etc.  Of  the 
mass  he  says :  "  This  word  is  not  in  the  Bible, 
therefore  he  could  do  no  better  but  to  send  the 
reader  to  the  supper  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
So  he  speaks  oi  purgatory  as  a  word  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible  ;  and  tells  his  readers  that  there 
is  no  other  means  provided  for  the  purging  away 
of  their  sins  but  the  passion  of  Christ.  Under 
the  head  of  sacrifice,  he  says :  "  The  bread  and 
wine  received  in  the  supper  of  Christ  are  no  sacri- 
fice, (for  Christ  was  offered  once  sufficiently  for  our 


on,  15,  16 ;  Anderson,  j 
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sins,  Heb.  x.)  but  a  holy  memory  of  the  death  of 
Christ."  "  The  supper  of  our  Lord,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
holy  memory  and  giving  thanks  for  the  death  of 
Christ."  He  speaks  of  "  ministers  or  bishops." 
He  asserts  that  "  a  man  ought  to  make  no  in:iages, 
for  God  hateth  them ;  and  whosoever  maketh  them 
is  cursed  of  him";  and  that  "  the  Lord  hateth  the 
holy-days."  Of  the  sacraments  he  says :  "  Christ 
hath  left  us  two  signs,  for  to  show  and  protest  our 
faith  before  his  church  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  of 
baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine  of  his  holy  sup- 
per." "  The  keys,"  he  tells  us,  "  are  the  law  and 
word  of  God,  by  the  which  we  do  shut  and  open 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  is  to  say,  the  church. 
Christ  only  giveth  the  keys  to  bind  and  loose  by 
his  word.  Whosoever  ia  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
hath  power  to  show  by  the  Word  of  God,  that  they 
which  do  believe  {that  remission  of  sins  is  done  by 
Christ)  are  absolved  (which  is  to  open) ;  and  that 
they  which  do  not  believe  it,  are  bound  (which  is 
to  shut),  Jno.  XX."  "Excommunication  and  rejec- 
tion from  the  holy  assembly  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  he  informs  us,  "is  done  by  the  church 
against  open  and  obstinate  sinners,  jMatt.  xviii." 
Among  his  definitions  of  a  church  are  the  follow- 
ing ;  "  The  faithful  gathered  together  in  one  house 
are  a  church."  Bom.  xvi..  Col.  iv.  "A  bishop"  ac- 
cording to  Taverner,  "  is  an  overseer,  a  watcher 
over  any  manner  of  thing  whatsoever  it  be,"  * 

*  I  quote  from  tlie  edition  of  1549,  in  two  small  quarto  vol- 
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Thus  we  see,  in  1539,  tile  piiestliood  denied  by 
rojal  authority;  masses  and  pnrgator,  ignored: 
the  sacraments  described  a.  nothing  but  outward 
signs  ;  and  the  euchatist  treated  as  simply  a  me- 
morial supper,  without  saeriflciai  character;  aU 
which.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  was  ranlc  Lollardy 
which  m  previous  years  had  sent  hundreds  of  poor 
saints  to  the  prisons  of  the  bishops,  and  many  to 
the  martyr's  stalce. 

The  years  1540  and  1541,  though  barren  of  relig. 
.ous  interest  otherwise,'  ma,  be  fitly  called  the  Bible 
Era  of  the  English  Reformation  ;  for,  during  these 
two  years,  not  less  than  seven  distinct  editions  of 
the  Bible  were  printed  in  London.  Six  of  these 
were  handsome  folios;  and  the  editions  consisted 
of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred copies  each.   Besides  these,  there  were  printed 

.me.,  black  l,t.„,  Mndly  l„.d  „,  b,  Mr.  Georg.  Ll„„„„ 

0  ambriSB,.  Ti„  tot  .«„.,  .t  its.,  „.  ,'m,  «,d  r 

1  .".  '1""°'  '""  "'  ■"•»  '*'«  "  "i"!-  ™«  "  P»1H.  on 
iramer.  u,  He  reu  IMO,"  „„  rep«bll,b«l  ■!  Oilbrf  In  18M 
m  on.  .01..,.,  8,0.  p,.  ,12.     T.r.,„„  „  on.  of  WaJf.  „Z{. 

h.TOg  n,  h,>  ,o.«„lo.  T,„d.l...  „„lon  of  tl„  Sorlptur.,  „a 

Zrrw",'"  ?"'  '""  '""'"■  »•  •■■"•"  "»4.  p™i.h 
went  by  WoJssj  e  ,nterpo8itioil,  he  »»yu,g  of  Mm  :  "  He  is  only 
a  n,«s,e,an  I  "  He  was  tUe  organist  of  bia  college,  and  skilled  in 
™,o.  Ko  lea.  ib.n  tl,B»  edillon.  of  T.vemer'a  Bible  appeared 
during  He  yea,  1589  :  and  .„  .iMon.  of  th.  Mew  T.,l.rn "y 
Tavemer,  and  two  by  Coverdale.  Oniot^,  pp  15  fg 
•  Alter  IMO. /-„  .ays,  "religion  began  to  go  baek.ari."- 
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three  editions  of  the  New  Testament ;  four  editions 
of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  —  two  of  them  with 
postils  "by  divers  learned  men,  recognized  and 
augmented  by  Richard  Taverner"  ;  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  with  a  comnaentary ;  and  two  edi- 
tions of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.* 

Of  the  Bibles,  the  first  was  finished  in  April, 
1540.  It  was  called  the  "  Great  Bible,"  or  "  Cran- 
mer's  Bible,"  the  archbishop  having  furnished  it 
with  a  prologue,  and  was  printed  by  Edward 
"Whitchureh.f  This  was  regarded  during  Henry's 
reign  as  the  standard  edition,  to  be  read  in  the 
churches;  for  the  king  not  only  commanded  that 
"  it  be  set  up  ill  all  the  churches,"  and  that  his 
order  to  this  effect  be  read  by  all  the  clergy  to  their 
people,  but  also  that  the  order  be  "  set  up  upon 
every  church  door,  that  it  may  more  largely  appear 
to  our  subjects."  J 

The  same  month  another,  and  a  different  folio 
edition  of  the  Bible  was  published  by  Petyt  and 
Redman.  This  is  styled  by  Cotton,  "  Cranmer's 
Bible  "  i  but  Anderson  says,  "  it  is  not  only  with- 
out Cranmer's  prologue,  and  differs  from  his  trans- 
lation in  the  psalms  and  elsewhere,  but  the  New 
Testament  is  said  to  be  after  the  last  recognition 
of  Erasmus  *  *  *  It  is  on  a  smaller  type  and  pa- 

*  Cotton,  16-18;  Andeyaon,  ii.  127-34,  and  Index. 

f  Some  copies  have  Eiehard  Grafton's,  and  others  have  Edward 
Whitchurch's  imprint.  —  Cotton,  IB.  Anderson,  ii.  130,  says,  "  Ed- 
ward Whytchurohe." 

%  Anderson,  n.lZQ;  Cotton,  ut  sup. 
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per  than  the  ]ast,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  use  of  families."  Though  neither  submitted 
to  any  bishop's  inspection  nor  the  king's  approval, 
it  was  warranted  by  Cromwell,  the  great  patron  of 
the  Scriptures,  without  whose  authority  no  Bible 
could  be  published  in  England. 

By  July,  another  edition  of  the  "  Great  Bible  " 
was  called  for  and  published;  and  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  still  another  edition,  which  bishops 
Tunstall  and  Heath  were  compelled  by  the  king's 
command  _  Cromwell  having  now  fallen  —  to 
oversee  and  approve,  though,  doubtless,  greatly  to 
their  annoyance.  This,  though  finished  in  1540 
was  not  pubCshed  unHl  1541.  « In  addition  to 
these  four  [folio]  Bibles,  it  is  said  that  there  was 
a  fifth,  and  in  five  volumes,  as  small  as  sexto-decimo 
[16mo.J,  printed  by  Redman."  •  In  1541,  there  was 
another  edition  of  Tunstall  and  Heath's  overseeing 
pubhshed,  and  two  of  Cranmer's  Bible.  All  these 
Bibles  were  printed  in  London  ;  and  most  of  them 
by  means  of  those  very  types,  presses,  and  work- 
men, which  were  brought  from  Paris  in  1639,  when 
the  Inquisition  interrupted  the  printing  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  that  city,  as  before  related.f  Thus 
did  God  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Mm. 
Thus  were  some  twelve  thousand  copies  of  these 
large  and  handsome  Bibles  published  in  England 
m  the  course  of  two  years!  which,  without  these 

•  c«„,  17  i  Ai„,,  „.  181^34,  „a  ,„,„ 
f  Anderim,  u.  129.     See  aWf,  p.  118. 
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foreign  types,  presses,  and  workmen,  could  not 
have  been  done. 

The  sale,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  these  Bi- 
bles, was  regulated  by  government.  By  the  min- 
utes of  the  privy  council,  held  at  Greenwich,  April 
25th,  1541,  we  learn,  that  "  it  was  agreed,  that 
Anthony  Marler,  of  London,  merchant,  might  sell 
the  Bibles  of  the  Great  Bible,  unbound,  for  xs. 
sterling  [equal  to  £.1 10s.  of  the  present  currency], 
and  bound,  being  trimmed  with  bullyons,  for  xiis. 
sterling,  or  equal  to  .£9,"*  or  to  nearly  forty-four 
dollara. 

Anthony  Marler,  of  London,  here  first  distinctly 
brought  before  us  in  connection  with  this  impor- 
tant work  of  publishing  English  Bibles,  was  nei- 
ther a  piinfer  nor  a  bookseller  by  profession,  but  a 
member  of  the  honorable  company  of  haberdash- 
ers.f  Yet  he  must  have  been  a  princely  man ;  for 
on  him,  not  on  the  king,  nor  the  archbishop,  nor 
any  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  but  on  plain 
"  Anthony  Marler,  haberdasher,"  as  he  signs  him- 
self, devolved  the  entire  expense  and  risk  of  the 
numerous  and  costly  folio  Bibles  which  were  pub- 
lished in  London  during  these  two  eventful  years 
of  the  Reformation.  And  this  expense,  judging 
from  the  regulated  prices  of  the  books,  and  from 
what  Grafton  invested  in  the  edition  of  1537,  ci,.  '.d 

*  A'idersoa,  ii.  142. 

t  "  Haberdaslier.  One  who  deals  in  miscellaneous  goods,  or 
small  wares,  as  ritbons,  tape,  pins,  needles,  tiiread,  twist,  buttons, 
trimmings,  etc,"  —  Wonxfter's  Dkiioiiari/ ■ 
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not  have  been  less  than /owr  or /i,'6 
sterling;  whicii,  for  those  times,  waa  a  very  large 
sum  of  money;  equal  to  at  least  five  times  that 
amount  now,  or  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  five  times  as  many  thou- 
sand dollars !  Thus  did  God  raise  up  men  and 
means  to  do  his  own  blessed  work ! 

During  the  six  years  between  1535,  when  the 
first  Bible  in  English  was  printed,  and  the  end  of 
1541,  not  less  than  fifteen  distinct  editions  of  the 
entire  Bible,  in  English,  twenty  editions  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  editions 
of  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  —  many 
of  them  with  postils  or  commentaries  attached  — 
were  issued  from  the  press.  And,  if  these  editions 
averaged,  as  they  undoubtedly  did,  two  thousand 
impressions  each,  there  were  scattered  over  Eng- 
land, or  laid  up  in  store  for  future  use,  in  the  course 
of  these  memorable  years  during  which  the  Word 
of  God  was  permitted  to  have  "  free  course,"  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand  Bibles,  forty  thousand 
New  Testaments,  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  copies  of  parts  of  the  Bible  I  A  glorious 
seed-sowing  for  future  ages ! ' 

The  brief  review  which  has  now  been  taken  of 
the  more  important  acts  and  transactions  which 

*  Cotion'3  list  gives  fiffS/een  ediliona  of  the  entire  English  Bible, 
iuid  iujeiay-txoo  ediliona  of  the  New  Testament.  —  Pp.  8-18.  Ander- 
sfm-s  list  contains  tweats-si,:  editJons  of  tlie  New  TeslamenS,  and 
Meet!  editions  of  the  whole  Bible,  —  Vol.  ii.  Index,  viii.-x. 
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mark  the  progress  of  the  English  Reformation, 
from  about  the  year  1527  to  the  end  of  1541,  will 
help  the  reader  to  trace  the  gradual  development 
of  the  principles  embodied  and  confessed  by  the 
Congregationalists  of  a  subsequent  period. 
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0B3TAC],ES 

TO    THE    e: 

S'ttLISI 

1      EBFORMA' 

nON.  —  THE 

CIIANGL. 

iBLP,    COUliSE 

OF     T 

■HE    KING.  — 

■TKS.CT    AKD 

BOOK    D 

[BTRIBDTOBS. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  work  of  turn- 
ing the  pope  out  of  England  — the  "  strong  man 
armed "  out  of  his  palace  —  was  accomplished 
without  hard  fighting.  If  "  Michael  and  his  angela 
fought  against  the  diagon,  the  dragon  fought  and 
hia  angels,"  too.*  The  pope  did  not  yield  his 
sovereignty  in  England  without  a  death-struggle. 
He  unscrupulously  availed  himself  of  traitors  with- 

*  Bishop  Barnel,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  liistoiy  of  the  Kef- 
orawtion  in  1585.  Bays  :  —  "  The  king  liaving  passed  tlirougli  the 
traveraes  and  tossiogs  of  !iis  enit  of  divorce,  and  liaving,  with  the 
concurrence  both  of  his  clergy  and  parliament,  brought  about 
what  he  had  prtueeted,  seemed  now  at  ease  in  liie  own  dominions. 
B  t  h  gl  matters  were  carried  in  public  assemblies  smoothly 
and  ucc  fully,  yet  there  mere  many  secret  diseonlenls,  which 
be  g  f  m  ted  both  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor's  agents, 
w  agl  t  h  m  great  trouble,  so  Ihat  the  rest  of  his  life  was  full  of 
d  disquiet"  And  he  further  tells  us,  that  "all  who 
w  al      ly  addicted  to  what  they  called  the  old  religion, 

w  here  meeting  (ogetlier,  and  consulting  what  should 

be  done  for  aupprossing  heresy  and  preserving  the  catliolie  faith." 
—  Vol,  1.  pt,  I,  bfc.  III.  p.  361. 
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in  and  enemies  without.    He  stirred  up  the  Romish 

nobility  of  the  kingdom,  to  rebel  against  their 
sovereign;  and  he  summoned  the  kings  of  the 
earth  to  make  war  on  the  hereticEil  English,  Most 
of  the  dignified  clergy  of  the  land,  too,  were  the 
pope's  friends,  and  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  the 
work  of  reform,  or  to  overturn  it  alter  it  had  been 
effected  ;  while  many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and 
especially  the  monks  and  friars,  were  ever  ready  to 
excite  the  people  against  the  Reformation,  at  the 
bidding  of  their  superiors,  because  it  threatened  the 
extinction  of  the  despotic  and  profitable  power  of 
the  priesthood  over  the  poor,  ignorant  devotees  of 
popery.  Against  all  these  cooperating  enemies 
the  reformers  were  compelled  to  fight  their  upward 
way.  And,  though  we  may  be  constrained  to  con- 
demn the  despotic  character  of  the  great  ruler  who 
sat  at  the  helm  of  state  during  those  terrible  days 
of  storm  and  tempest,  yet  may  we  well  doubt 
whether  any  sovereign  less  absolute,  unyielding, 
fearless,  and  energetic  than  Henry  VIII.,  could 
have  safely  weathered  the  storm. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  items 
in  this  general  account  of  obstacles  over  which  the 
English  Reformation  triumphed. 

One  of  the  early  hostile  movements  against  the 
Reformation  was  the  plot  of  certain  priests  and 
monks,  with  the  cognizance,  if  not  the  cooperation 
of  several  high  dignitaries  in  Church  and  State,  to 
frighten  the  king  out  of  his  scheme  for  divorcing 
Catharine.     The  instrument  employed  was  a  poor 
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servant-girl,  in  Kent,  named  Elizabeth  Barton, 
afterwards  known  as  "  the  Maid  of  Kent,"  or  "  the 
Nun  of  Kent."  After  a  violent  nervous  sickness, 
this  young  woman  fell  into  a  sort  of  delirium,  in 
which  she  uttered  what  the  priests  were  pleased  to 
call  prophecies  and  revelations.  These  exciting  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  she  was 
taught  to  continue  them,  from  time  to  time,  and  was 
furnished  with  suitable  revelations  and  communi- 
cations for  the  purpose.  The  government  suffered 
the  plot  to  go  on  until  the  cheats  had  grown  to  be 
rebels,  ^^hpn  the  Maid  and  some  half  a  dozen  of 
her  chief  iccomphces  were  seized,  tried,  and  ex- 
ecuted, for  a  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life  and 
crown 

It  may  seem,  at  first,  a  light  affair — this  attempt 
of  knavish  priests  to  use  a  simple  girl  as  a  prophet; 
but  it  will  appear  otherwise  when  we  consider  that 
among  the  prophecies  put  into  her  mouth  were 
such  as  these :  "  that,  if  the  king  went  on  in  the 
divorce  and  married  another  wife,  he  should  not  be 
king  a  month  longer,  *  *  "  but  should  die  a  villain's 
death";  and  when  we  know  that  thousands  of 
people  were  gathered  around  her  to  hear  these 
prophecies;  that  books  were  written  of  her  revela- 
tions ;  that  even  bishops,  who  were  known  to  be 
devoted  to  Catharine  and  the  old  religion,  were  on 
familiar  terms  with  this  half-crazy  girl ;  and  that 
the  number  of  influential  persons  interested  in  the 
movement  was  constantly  increasing.  When  all 
these  things  are  considered,  it  need  not  be  counted 
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strange  or  unpardonable  that  the  government 
should  interfere,  and  bring  the  chief  conspirators 
to  an  untimely  end.' 

The  mendicant  monks  were  busy  during  the 
summer  of  1534,  travelling  up  and  down  the 
country,  in  the  pope's  service;  and  the  religious 
orders  generally  were  ready  to  cooperate  in  any 
promising  scheme  of  resistance  or  rebellion.  But 
perhaps  the  most  serious  obstruction  to  the  good 
work  was  found  in  the  opposition  of  two  dis- 
tinguished men,  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  prelates,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  and 
most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  kingdom. 
They  both  openly  and  perseveringly  refused  the 
oath  of  succession  and  supremacy,  and  for  this  re- 
fusal were  finally  adjudged  guilty  of  treason,  and 
were  executed ;  as  were  also  several  others,  monks 
and  friars-t  These  severe  acts  produced  great  ex- 
citement throughout  Christendom,  and  particularly 
in  the  Roman  court,  and  called  forth  the  famous 
bull  of  Paul  III.,  (for  Clement  was  now  dead,)  in- 
terdicting the  kingdom  and  deposing  Henry.  This 
bull,  though  known,  was  not  openly  promulgated 
for  some  three  years  afterwards,  being  kept  back 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Francis  L,  king  of 
France,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 

In  the  spring  of  1534,  soon  after  the  decision 

*  Bumei,  vol.  I.  pt.   I.  bk.  I!,   pp.  802-10;  and  pt,  ii.  p.  481; 
Frmde,  vol.  n.  ch.  tii.  pp.  164-82,  198-205. 
t  Fmade,  n.  36(i-9a. 
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of  the  Eomish  court  against  Henry,  which  was 
greeted  at  Rome  with  the  firing  of  cannon,  the 
blaze  of  bonfires,  processions,  shouts  in  the  streets, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  extravagant  joy  — 
soon  after  this,  was  brought  to  England  the  rumor 
of  gathering  hosts  on  the  continent,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Charles  V.,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
the  papacy  and  the  insult  to  his  aunt,  Catharine, 
by  the  conquest  of  England.  And  almost  simul- 
taneously with  this  rumor,  Ireland,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  pope  and  the  direction  of  Charles  V., 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  the  progress  of  which 
was  marked  by  scenes  of  piDage  and  massacre, 
and  cold-blooded  murders,  such  as  were  wont  to 
chEiracterize  Irish  movements  of  this  kind.  An 
English  archbishop,  Allen,  his  chaplains  and  ser- 
vants, were  among  the  earliest  victims  of  this 
rebellion. 

The  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1536,  was  another  severe  stroke  to  the  Beforma- 
tion ;  for,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  Anne  had 
been  a  steady  friend  to  the  reformers  and  their 
good  work,  from  her  first  accession  to  royal  honors 
to  the  end  of  her  brief,  but  brilliant  career.  Burnet 
attributes  to  her  influence  the  order  from  the  king, 
in  1536,  for  the  immediate  preparation  and  publi- 
cation  of  the  Eible  in  the  English  tongue;  which 
the  bishops  had  been  promising  for  several  years, 
but  had  not  furnished.  They  had  condemned 
Wickliffe's  Bible,  as  an  incorrect  translation,  and 
had   obtained   its   prohibition ;    they   had   treated 
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Tyndale's  translation  in  like  manner;  all  the  time 
craftily  admitting  the  value  of  the  book,  but  de- 
claiming against  erroneous  translations.  They 
talked  about  making  a  true  and  reliable  translation 
of  the  Bible,  but  they  were  never  quite  ready  to 
begin,  much  less  to  finish  such  a  work ;  and  the 
English  nation  might  not  have  had  this  rich  boon 
when  they  did,  had  not  Anne  Eoleyn  employed 
her  great  influence  with  the  king  to  induce  him  to 
order  the  work  done  immediately.  This  was  the 
last  public  act  of  this  unfortunate  queen,  "  who," 
as  Burnet  says,  "  the  nearer  she  drew  to  her  end, 
grew  more  full  of  good  works."  * 

The  king  found  immediate  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  his  once  greatly  beloved  Anne  Boleyn,  by 
marrying,  on  the  very  day  after  her  execution,  Jane 
Seymour,  the  most  amiable,  and  probably  the  best 
loved  of  aU  his  wives,  and  with  whose  charms  he 
had  been  smitten  some  time  previous  to  the  dis- 
covered or  invented  criminality  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  the  autumn  of  1536  came  the  great  northern 
rebellion,  and  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  the  most 
formidable  insurrection  which  Henry  ever  encoun- 
tered. It  was  stirred  up  and  directed  by  the  pope's 
emissaries.! 

In  1538-39  the  whole  country  was  again  thrown 
into  a  state  of  excitement  by  the  threatened  inva- 


*  Burnel,  vol.  I.  pt,  I.  bk,  IJI.  pp.  891-94. 

t  Frmitle  gives  a  fuU  and  grapliic  account  of  the  insurrectionary 
movements  in  1586-37.  —  Siai.  Eng.,  vol.  iii,  cb.  xiii. 
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sion  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,,  commissioned  by 
the  pope  to  dethrone  the  king  of  England,  and 
punish  the  nation  for  its  heresy.' 

In  1538,  Gardiner,  the  craftiest  of  the  conform- 
ing popish  bishops,  got  the  ear  of  Henry,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  burn  to  death  that  learned,  devout, 
and  faithful  Lollard,  Lambert,  or  Nicholson,  the 
personal  friend  of  Bilney,  and  Tyndale,  and  Frith, 
who  had  gone  before  him  in  the  martyrs'  chariot  to 
heaven.f  Lambert  being  dead,  Burnet  tells  us: 
"  the  party  opposed  to  the  Reformation,  headed  by 
Gardiner,  persuaded  the  king  that  he  had  got  so 
much  reputation  to  himself  by  it,  that  it  would  ef- 
fectually refute  all  aspersions  which  had  been  cast 
on  him,  as  if  he  intended  to  change  the  faith," 
Neither  did  they  neglect  to  flatter  him  as  indeed 
"  a  defender  of  the  faitb,  and  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church  "  ;  and  thus  to  incite  him  to  further  acts 
of  severity  against  the  protestants.  The  bitter 
fruits  of  these  flatteries  appeared  in  the  injunctions 
set  forth  by  authority  of  the  king  against  English 
books,  sects,  aacramentaries,  etc.  By  these  injunc- 
tions, an  English  book  imported,  sold,  or  published, 

*  Froude,  III.  342-58. 

t  Froiuk,  III.  837-42.  Fox  (ii.  881-65)  tells  the  story  of  Lam- 
bert with  great  particularity,  sud  describes  the  cruel  and  unright 
eous  mock  trial  which  he  anderwent,  in  which  he  was  brow 
beaten  and  badgered  bj  the  king  most  unmercifully.  Lambert's 
death,  though  triumphant,  was  protracted  and  terrible.  He  con- 
tinued to  t,hout,  as  long  as  life  remamcd  "None  but  Christ! 
Nono  but  CliriBt'  See  also  Smn«,  lol  t.  pt.  i.  bk.  iii.  pp. 
EOil-0. 
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without  license,  exposed  the  ofFendet:  to  loss  of 
goods,  fine,  and  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure ;  and  all  disputing  or  arguing  about  the 
sacrament  of  the  aitar,  except  by  the  learned  in 
their  schools  of  divinity  and  other  appointed  places, 
exposed  the  disputants,  not  only  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment and  confiscation  of  property,  but  to  loss  of 
life  even.' 

Early  in  1540  was  passed  a  biU  entitled  "  An 
Act  abolishing  Diversity  in  Opinions  " ;  which  is 
better  known  as  the  "  Six  Articles  Act,"  or  "  the 
Bloody  Statute."  This,  so  far  as  its  influence 
went,  tended  to  reinstate  the  doctrines  of  popery 
in  the  church  of  England.  These  articles  main- 
tained :  1.  That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after 
the  consecrating  words  of  the  priest,  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were 
present  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.  —  2. 
That  communion  in  both  kinds  is  not  necessary. — 
3.  That  priests  may  not  marry.  —  4.  That  vows  of 


*  "As  the  Lord  of  his  goodness  had  raised  ap  ThoraaB  Crom- 
weil  to  he  a  frietid  and  patron  to  the  goapel ;  so,  on  the  contrary 
side,  Satan  (which  is  adversary  and  enemy  to  all  good  tilings)  ha3 
his  organ  also,  which  was  Stephen  Gardiner,  by  all  wiles  and  sub- 
tle means  to  impeach  and  put  back  the  same.  Who,  after  he  had 
brought  his  purpose  to  pass  in  burning  good  John  Lambert  (as  ye 
Jiave  heard),  proceeding  still  in  his  crafts  and  wUes,  and  thinking 
under  the  name  of  heresies,  sects,  anabaptists,  and  sacranlentaries, 
to  exterminate  all  good  books  and  feithful  professors  of  God's 
word  out  of  England,  so  wrought  with  the  king  that  the  next 
year  following,  which  was  of  our  Lord  1539,  he  gave  oat  these 
injunctions."  —  Fox,  li.  369. 
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chastity  and  widowhood  are  binding.  —  5.  That 
it  is  meet  and  necessary  that  private  masses  be 
maintained.  —  6.  That  auricular  confession  is  ex- 
pedient and  necessary.  Any  person  who,  by  word, 
writing,  etc.,  should  impugn  the  truth  of  the  first 
of  these  articles,  was  doomed  to  death  by  burning, 
and  to  a  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  Any  per- 
son who  should  preach,  teach,  or  affirm  contrary  to 
the  other  five  articles,  and  any  priest  or  person, 
having  vowed  chastity,  who  should  marry,  was 
declared  to  be  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
And,  not  contented  with  this  enactment,  the  parlia- 
ment of  1540  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  stat- 
ute by  two  additional  acts ;  one  of  which  gave  the 
decisions  of  the  clergy  in  matters  of  religion,  con- 
firmed by  the  king,  the  validity  and  authority  of 
an  act  of  parliament.* 

"  The  Bloody  Statute"  kindled  at  once  the  spirit 
of  persecution  ;  or  rather,  gave  vent  to  tiiat  spirit, 
which  the  popish  clergy  had  for  a  season,  though 
with  difficulty,  been  compelled  to  restrain.  Com- 
plaints, and  arrests,  and  imprisonments  were  heard 
of  on  every  side.  In  two  weeks'  tirae.^oe  hundred 
persons  in  London  alone  were  under  indictment 
for  violating  the  six  articles  ;  and  Fox  tefis  us  that 
the  persecution  was  not  confined  to  London,  but 
extended  "to  Salisbury,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  all 
other  shires  and  quarters  of  the  realm  "  ;  and  that 

2  Henry  VIII.  oliaps. 
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"  such  a  number  out  of  all  parishes  in  London, 
and  out  of  Calais,  and  divers  other  quarters,  were 
then  apprehended  through  the  said  Inquisition, 
that  all  prisons  in  London  were  too  little  to  hold 
them ;  insomuch  that  they  were  fain  to  lay  them  in 
the  halls.  At  the  last,  by  the  means  of  the  good 
Lord  Audley,  such  pardon  was  obtained  of  the 
king  that  they  were  all  discharged,  being  bound 
only  to  appear  in  the  star  chamber  the  next  day 
after  AJl-Souls,  there  to  answer,  if  they  were 
called;  but  neither  was  any  person  called,  neither 
did  any  appear."  * 

Shaxton,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Latimer, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  both  resigned  their  bishop- 
rics within  a  week  after  the  adjournment  of  par- 
liament, and  were  subsequently  imprisoned  for 
speaking  against  the  Six  Articles.  They  lay  in 
prison  several  years.  Craiimer  was  as  much  op- 
posed to  these  articles  as  either  Shaxton  or  Lati- 
mer ;  but  was  protected  by  Cromwell  and  the  king 


*  Acts  and  Mens.,  ii.  447-52,  wliere  may  be  foand  a  long  list  of 
sufferers  under  these  Sii  Articles,  Foi  raves  against  these  arU- 
cles,  which  lie  calls  "  the  whip  with  six  strings,"  denouncing  Ihein 
aa  "erroneous,  pernicious,  repugnant  and  contrarious  to  the  true 
dootrine,  Christian  religion,  and  the  word  of  God,  to  nature  also 
itself,  all  reason  and  honesty  " ;  and  he  says,  in  view  of  tlie  un- 
reasonable and  extreme  penalty  attached  to  a  breach  of  them, 
"  that  a  man  may  deem  these  laws  to  he  written,  not  with  the  ink 
of  Stephen  Gardiner,  hut  with  the  blood  of  a  dragon,  or  ratlier 
the  claws  of  tlie  devil."  — Acts  and  Mom.,  n.  418.  He  devotes 
nearly  fifty  folio  pages  to  a  consideration  of  these  articles.  — Vol. 
II.  pp.  870-419, 
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from  the  popish  commissioners  who  were  appointed 
to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  statute,* 

In  Joly,  1540,  fell  —  "under  the  weight  of  pop- 
ular odium  rather  than  guilt"  —  that  great  man, 
sagacious  statesman,  and  hearty  reformer,  Thomas 
CromwelLf     His  fall  left  Cranmer  almost  alone 

*  Buniet,  vo!,  i.  pt.  i.  bk.  iii.  pp.  514-34.  Barnet  eaya,  tbat 
"  there  were  also  commissionB  issued  out  for  proceeding  upon  thai 
statute;  and  those  who  were  commissioned  Ibr  London  were  all 
secret  iiivorera  of  popery;  so  they  proceeded  most  sovarely,  and 
examined  many  witnesses  against  al!  wlio  were  presented ;  wliom 
they  interrogated,  not  only  upon  the  express  words  of  tlio  statute, 
but  upon  all  Bucli  collateral  or  presutnptive  circumstHnees  as 
might  entangle  tliem  or  conclude  them  guilty.  So  tliat,  in  a  very 
little  while,  five  hundred  persons  were  put  in  prison  and  involved 
in  the  breach  of  the  statute.  Upon  this,  not  only  Cranraer  and 
Cromwell,  but  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  anil  Audley  the  chancellor, 
represented  to  the  king  how  hard  it  would  be,  and  of  what  ill  con- 
sequence, to  execute  the  law  upon  so  many  persons.  So  the  king 
was  prevailed  with  to  pardon  them  all ;  and  I  find  no  further  pro- 
ceeding upon  this  statute  till  Cromwell  fell."  —  Burnei,  vol.  i.  pt. 
i.bk.  III.  p.  534. 

t  Slalutes,  81  Henry  VIII.  ch.  14;  Fivude,  in.  303;  Sail's 
Chranide,  p.  828;  Foi,  n.  447-52.  There  were  eight  charges  in 
the  bill  of  attainder  against  Cromwell,/)Mr  of  which  related  t«  his 
ker^icol  cliaracter.  This  t&ct  reveals  the  true  ground  of  the  en- 
mity agmnst  him.  He  had  risen,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and 
capacity  for  business,  from  a  very  hnmhle  origin  to  he  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  subject  in  the  kingdom.  For  this,  he  was 
hated  by  the  old  nobility.  But  Cromwell's  hatred  of  popery  was 
undoubtedly  his  great  o^nce.  A  tbrged  confession  and  recanta- 
tion was  published  after  his  death,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  that 
gallant  old  Lollard,  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  hanged  and  burned 
for  his  protestantism  a  century  and  a  quarter  before  Cromwell's 
death.  The  flying  prayer  of  the  great  statesmnn  and  leader  of 
the  Reformation  contradicts  the  calumny  that  he  recanted  his 
Mth  in  his  last  hours ;  "Lord  Jesa  !  Merciful  Lord  Jesu  Christ! 
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among  the  king's  counsellors,  to  support  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  he  was  in  constant  danger.  The 
crafty  Gardiner  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  over- 
throw the  great  bulwark  of  the  Reformation.  Re- 
peatedly were  snares  laid  and  plots  contrived  for 
the  ruin  of  the  good  archbishop  ;  and  nothing  but 
the  inextinguishable  confidence  of  the  king  in  the 
sterling  integrity  of  Cranmer,  or  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  supplying  his  place,  should  he  be  re- 
moved, saved  him  irom  the  block  or  the  stake.* 

The  happiness  of  Henry,  with  his  young  and 
amiable  wife,  Jane  Seymour,  was  of  short  contin- 
uance.    Soon  after  the  birth  of  Edward  VI,  she 

I  see  and  acknowledge  that  there  is  in  myself  no  hope  of  salva- 
f  ion ;  but  (ill  my  confidence,  hope,  and  trust  ia  in  thy  most  merci- 
fiil  goodness."  Such  was  Cromwell's  dying  supplication  and  uon- 
fession.  See  the  whole  prayer,  and  an  interesting  account  of  thia 
great  statesman,  in  B-oude'a  Sist.  Eng.,  iir.  483-526 ;  also  Fos^s 
Ads  and  Mons.,  II.  419-84.  See  also  ITaraer's  Ecc.  Hiat.,  vol,  ii. 
p.  197. 

*  Anderson  [Anaala  of  the  English  Bible,  ii.  67)  suggests— and 
it  is  a  suggestion  of  great  force  —  that  tVienilship  for  Cranmer  liad 
less  weight  in  the  ting's  mind  th^i  regard  for  his  own  interest. 
He  says :  "  Henry  made  but  one  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
in  a  very  strange  way ;  but  he  could  not  have  made  a  second  with- 
out the  greatest  personal  hazard.  Had  Cranmer  been  removed, 
Tunstall  and  Gardiner  od  *  I  wa  and  uld  lot  have  safely 
been  passed  over;  bu         ug    H  u  y  ha/  be  ening  to  their 

insidious  advice,  he  had  n  confi  nee  n  h  Besides,  bulls 
could  not  now  have  b  n  btain  d  f  m  R  n  aid  though  tlie 
ting  certainly  had  g  n  a  g  a  way  a  ad  f  the  English 
church,  an  archbishop  o  h  mat  g  w  h  o  h  m,  would  even 
yet  have  stood  but  a  poo  han  fa  p  n  ■e  w  th  the  priests. 
In  the  ting,  therefor         w      n       ng  b      p  to  uphold  liis 

primate." 
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died  suddenly,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1537,  six- 
teen months  and  four  days  after  her  marriage. 
After  much  negotiation  and  indecision,  a  German 
princess,  Anne  of  Cleves,  was  chosen  to  occupy 
the  vacant  place  at  Henry's  side,  January  6th, 
1540-41.  This  marriage  was  promoted  by  the 
friends  of  the  Eeformation,  with  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing about  a  closer  union  between  England  and  the 
protestant  German  princes.  But  Henry,  almost 
from  the  first  sight  of  his  bride,  conceived  such  a 
loathing  of  the  poor  woman,  that  nothing  could 
reconcile  him  to  a  continuance  of  the  marriage 
relation;  and  he  soon  rid  himself  of  the  incum- 
brance, being  divorced  from  Anne  on  the  28th  of 
July  following ;  and,  eleven  days  afterwards,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1541,  married  Catharine  Howard.* 

The  disgust  of  Henry  towards  his  German  wife, 
and  his  marriage  with  Catharine  Howard,  gave  the 
popish  party  new  life  and  hopes.  These  hopes, 
however,  were  speedily  dashed  by  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  the  wanton  character  of  the  new 
queen,  and  her  execution  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1541-42. 

The  last  wife  of  Henry,  married  July,  1543,  was 
Catharine  Parr,  the  widow  of  Lord  Latimer.  She 
was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  the  Reformation,  and 

*  Fox  attributes  the  passage  of  the  Six  Articles  bill  to  "  crafty 
Wincliester,"  Biaiiop  Gardiner,  He  calls  him  "  tiie  chief  captain  " 
among  "the  pestilent  aiiversariea "  of  the  Eefbrmation;  and 
ascribes  to  hia  influeiicB  mnch  of  Henry's  prejudice  against  Anne 
of  Cleves.  —  Acts  and  Mons.,  ji.  376. 
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narrowly  escaped  losing  her  head  by  reason 
thereof;*  but  her  influence  over  the  old,  diseased, 
peevish,  and  passionate  king,  was  comparatively 
slight.  It  was  rather  soothing  than  controlling : 
that  of  a  valued  nurMe,  rather  than  of  a  loved  mis- 
tress, 

*  For,  II.  492;  Buniel,  vol.  r.  pt.  i,  bk,  in.  pp.  653,  688-  Fox, 
in  spenJting  of  the  period  about  1539-40,  Bays :  "  To  many  which 
be  yet  alive  and  can  testify  these  things,  it  is  not  unlsnown,  liow 
variabie  the  state  of  religion  stood  in  these  days ;  how  hardly, 
and  with  what  difBculty,  it  came  forth,  what  uliances  and  changes 
it  snffered.  Even  as  the  king  was  ruled  and  gave  ear,  sometime 
to  one,  sometime  to  another,  at  one  while  it  went  forward,  at  an- 
olJier  season  as  much  backward  again,  and  sometime  clean  altered 
and  changed  for  a  season,  according  as  they  could  prevail  which 
were  about  the  king."  —  Aeta  and  J/ons.,  tl.  370. 

Lard  Herbert  says  oS  1541:  "And  now  a  cruel  time  did  pass  in 
England ;  for,  as  few  durst  protect  those  who  refused  to  subscribe 
to  the  Six  Articles,  bo  they  suffered  daily,  whereof  Fox  hath 
toany  examples  i  neither  was  it  easy  for  any  man  to  escape  (com. 
missioners  being  appointed  in  every  shire  to  search  out  and  esam- 
ine  tliose  who  were  refractory) ;  nevertheless,  their  punisiiment 
did  but  advance  their  religion ;  for,  as  they  were  notified  abroad, 
and  together  their  constancy  presented,  who  were  burnt,  it  was 
thought  they  had  some  assistance  from  above,  it  being  impossible 
otherwise  that  tliey  should  so  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  tlieir  tor- 
ments, and  triumph  over  the  most  cruel  death.  Therefore,  not 
only  the  over-learned  and  better-affected  sort,  but  even  all  Chris- 
tian princes,  endeavored  some  consent  of  opmion ;  tlie  pope  liim- 
self  not  omitting  to  concur  therein,  as  thinking  it  better  to  allow 
some  degrees  of  latitude,  in  religion,  only  when  their  several  au- 
thorities might  be  concerned,  than  to  hazard  a  general  schism  and 
distinction.  Hereunto,  also,  it  conduced  not  a  little,  that  the 
Turk,  taking  nodce  of  these  divisions,  prepared  to  invade  Ger- 
many. Therefore,  the  emperor  appointed  a  meeting  at  Worms, 
where  divers  learned  and  able  men  on  both  sides  should  dispute, 
hoping  so  an  end  would  foUow."  —  Lifi  o/Henr-i  VlTl,  p,  530. 
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After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  Eeformation 
made  little  or  no  progress ;  indeed,  the  king's 
course  was,  on  the  whole,  retrograde,  though  with 
occasional  turnings  towards  the  right.*  The  par- 
liament which  began  its  sessions  January  92d, 
1542-43,  passed  a  severe  act,  entitled  "  Ait  Act  for 
the  Advancement  of  true  Religion,  and  for  the  Abol- 
ishment of  the  contrary,"  This  confirms  the  act 
of  the  Sis  Articles,  condemns  what  it  calls  "the 
crafty,  false,  and  untrue  translation  of  the.  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  English,  of  'I'yndale,  and  all 
other  books  and  writings  in  the  English  tongue, 
teaching  contrary  to  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  the 
king  since  1540."  It  forbids  the  publication  of  all 
such  books,  and  "the  playing,  singing,  or  rhyming 
any  matter  contrary  to  such  doctrines,"  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  perpetual  im- 
prisonment for  the  second  offence.'  It  forbids  all 
persons,  not  specially  appointed  by  lawful  author- 
ity, to  read  or  expound  the  Scriptures  in  any 
church  or  open  assembly ;  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men only  are  allowed  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read, 
the  Scriptures  in  their  families,  to  tbeir  servants 
and  others,  "  quietly  and  without  disturbance  of 
good  order" ;  it  provides  that  "  no  women,  nor  ar- 

*  Fox  says,  tliat,  after  Hie  death  of  Catharine  Howard,  "  the 
king,  calling  to  remenibrance  the  words  of  the  Lord  Cromwell, 
and  missing  now  more  an4  more  his  old  counsellor,  and  partly, 
also,  smeUing  somewhat  the  ways  of  Winchester,  began  a  little  to 
set  his  foot  again  in  the  cause  of  religion."  —  Ai^ls  and  Mons.,  ii. 
456. 
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tificers,  apprentices,  journeymen,  serving-men  of  the 
degrees  of  yeomen  or  under,  husbandmen,  nor  la- 
borers, shall  read  within  this  realm  or  in  any  other 
the  king's  dominions,  the  Bible  or  New  Testament, 
in  English,  to  himself  or  any  other,  privately  or 
openly,  upon  pain  of  one  month's  imprisonment 
for  every  time  so  offending."  Aclergyman  preach- 
ing contrary  to  the  king's  doctrine,  on  refusing  to 
recant  and  abjure,  or  on  a  third  offence,  shall  be 
deemed  a  heretic,  and  be  burned,  and  lose  all  his 
goods.  Laymen,  for  the  same  offence,  are  doomed, 
on  refusing  to  abjure,  or  on  a  third  offence,  to  the 
forfeiture  of  all  their  goods,  and  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment.* 

The  parliament  of  1543-44,  January  14th,  passed 
a  bill  concerning  the  Six  Articles,  which  somewhat 
mollified  the  stroke  of  that  terrible  scourge  —  "  that 
whip  with  six  knots,  each  one,  as  heavily  laid  on, 
fetching  blood  fiom  the  backs  of  the  poor  protes- 
tants."  t  This  bill  forbade  private  accusations, 
which  might  be  the  result  of  malice ;  directed  that 
none  should  be  arraigned  for  any  offence  under  that 
act,  except  on  presentment  of  twelve  men,  before 
three  or  more  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  offence,  or  at  least  three  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  other  justices  ;  or  be  arrested,  except  by 
warrant  from  two  of  the  king's  council,  or  two  of 
the  commissioners  or  justices  aforementioned ;  and 

*  Stutules,  84  and  85  Henry  VIII.  cli.  1. 
t  Fuller's  Church  liislori/,  bk,  v.  sect.  14. 
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that  all  such  accusations  be  made  within  twelve 
months  after  the  alleged  offence.  It  further  re- 
quired, that  all  accusations  against  preachers  for 
breaking  these  articles,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  should  be  made  within  forty  days  after  the 
alleged  offence.' 

Fox  says ;  "  By  the  qualifications  and  modera- 
tions of  the  Six  Articles,  it  may  appear  that  the 
king  began  somewhat  to  grow  out  of  favor  with 
Ste.  Gardiner,  and  to  descry  his  doings ;  whereby 
he  was  the  more  forward  to  incline  somewhat  in 
farthering  the  desolate  cause  of  rehgion,  as  may 
appear  by  the  premises,  and  also  by  other  provis- 
ions and  determinations  of  the  foresaid  parliament. 
An.  1545."  t 

This  modification  of  the  Six  Articles  was  made, 
doubtless,  to  check  the  papists,  who  were  pleased 
to  regard  them  as  a  sort  of  general  waiTant  for  the 
persecution  of  the  protestants.  It  was,  however, 
no  part  of  Henry's  plan  to  allow  either  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  state  an  absolute  supremacy, 
but  rather,  to  play  oif  one  against  the  other ;  hold- 
ing the  balance  in  his  own  hands,  and  keeping  both 
parties  in  hope  and  in  fear.  He  was  by  nature  a 
papist  of  the  most  uncompromising  kind.  Cir- 
cumstances only  made  him  favor  protestantism. 
These  were  a  hook  in  his  nose  and  a  bridle  in  his 
lips,  turning   bira   from    his   natural   and  desired 
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course.  But  when  left  to  himself,  he  became  at 
once  a  persecutor  of  the  protestants. 

In  the  year  1544  a  litany  in  English  was  put 
forth  by  royal  authority.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  official  step  towards  removing  the  Latin 
language  from  the  public  services  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  special  design  of  this  movement 
was,  to  interest  the  common  people  in  the  proces- 
sions and  prayers,  in  cities,  towns,  and  parishes, 
which  were  ordered  by  the  king  about  this  time,  in 
view  of  his  war  with  France  and  Scotland. 

In  1545  "  King  Henry's  Primer,"  in  English, 
and  in  English  and  Latin,  three  different  sizes, 
was  published  by  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward 
Whitchurch,  by  the  king's  special  grant.  The 
lifainy  and  suffrages  in  this  primer,  with  slight 
alterations,  have  been  retained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
this  day.*  In  the  original,  the  "holy  virgin,  Mary, 
mother  of  God,"  "  all  holy  angels  and  archangels, 
and  all  holy  orders  of  blessed  spirits,"  "all  holy 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  confess- 
ors, and  virgins,  and  all  the  blessed  company  of 
heaven,"  are  invoked  to  "  pray  for  us."  f  And  in 
the  "  Dirige  "  the  dead  are  prayed  for :  "  Be  mer- 
ciful to  the  souls  of  thy  servants  being  departed 
from  this  world  in  the  confession  of  thy  name  *  *  * 


*  Prefacf.  to  the  Three  Primers,  pp.  Ixi.-lxiv. 
t  Lil.an>i,  etfl.,  p.  481,  in  Tb-es  Primers ;   Lathbxinfs  Hist.    Com. 
Prai/er,  8-10. 
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Lord,  bow  thine  ear  unto  our  prayers,  wherein 
we  devoutly  call  upon  thy  mercy,  that  thou  wilt 
bestow  the  souls  of  thy  servants  (which  thou  hast 
commanded  to  depart  from  this  world)  in  the 
country  of  peace  and  rest,  and  cause  thcra  to  be 
made  partners  with  thy  holy  servants,  throuph 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."  •  Notwithstanding 
these  and  like  blemishes,  it  was  a  great  point 
gained  to  get  the  royal  sanction  to  the  «sc  of  the 
vernacular,  in  the  public  services  of  the  church. 

In  pursuance  of  his  general  plan,  to  keep  both 
the  great  parties  of  the  kingdom  in  fear  and  sub- 
jection, the  king  issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1546,  prohibiting  the  use  of  English 
books ;  declaring,  "  that  from  henceforth,  no  man, 
woman,  or  person,  of  what  estate,  condition,  or 
degree  soever  he  or  they  be,  shall,  after  the  last 
day  of  August  next  ensuing,  receive,  have,  take, 
or  keep  in  his  or  their  possession,  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Tyndale's  or  Coverdale's  trans- 
lation in  English,  nor  any  other  than  is  permit- 
ted by  the  act  of  parliament  in  the  four-and-thir- 
tieth  and  five-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  majesty's 
most  noble  reign ;  nor  after  the  said  day  shall  re- 
ceive, have,  take,  or  keep  in  his  or  their  possession, 
any  manner  of  books  printed  or  written  in  the 
English  tongue,  which  be,  or  shall  be  set  forth  in 
the  names  of  Frith,  Tyndale,  Wickliffe,  Joy,  Roy, 
Basil,  Bale,  Barnes,  Coverdale,  Turner,  Tracy,  or 
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by  any  of  them,  or  any  other  book  or  books  con- 
taining matter  contrary  to  the  said  act,  made  in 
the  year  thirty-four  or  thirty-five ;  but  shall,  before 
the  last  day  of  August  next  coming,  deliver  the 
same  English  book  or  books  *  * '  to  the  mayor, 
bailiff,  or  chief  constable  of  the  town  where  they 
dwell,  to  be  by  them  delivered  over  openly  within 
forty  days  '  *  *  to  the  sheriff  of  the  shire,  or  to  the 
bishop's  chancellor  or  commissary  of  the  same 
diocese;  to  the  intent  the  said  bishop,  etc.,  *  *  * 
may  cause  them  incontinently  [immediately]  to  be 
openly  btirned." 

A  disregard  of  this  proclamation  subjected  the 
offender  to  "imprisonment  and  punishment  of  the 
body,  at  the  king's  majesty's  will  and  pleasure  " ; 
and  also  to  "  such  fine  and  ransom  to  his  highness 
for  the  same,  as  by  his  majesty  or  four  of  his 
grace's  said  council  shall  be  determined,"  etc.* 
Then,  soon  after,  as  a  partial  olFset  to  this  tyranni- 
cal popish  proclamation,  came  out,  on  the  11th  of 
August,  of  the  same  year,  the  king's  letter  to  Bon- 
ner, commanding  him  to  see  enforced  the  decree 
of  convocation  abrogating  sundry  holy-days,  f 

But  Henry's  work,  good  and  bad,  was  now 
almost  finished.  His  end  was  near  at  hand.  His 
account  was  about  to  be  sealed  up  for  the  great 
day  of  reckoning.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
1546-47,  after  some  months  of  suffering,  this  great 
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and  accomplished  prince  —  in  whom  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  millions  had  so  long  centred;  whose 
frowns  and  favors  had  agitated  so  many  breasts ; 
who  during  an  entire  generation  had  kept  all  Eu- 
rope in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement;  who  had 
been  the  chosen  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
Providence  to  overiihrow  the  papal  supremacy  in 
England,  and  to  weaken  its  power  throughout 
Christendom  ~  closed  his  arbitrary  and  eventful 
reign  of  thirty-six  years,  and  a  life  stained  with 
many  acts  of  ingratitude,  meanness,  and  cruelty, 
though  adorned  with  many  commendable  deeds. 

The  changeable  course  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
strange  admixture  of  passion  and  reason,  of  radi- 
calism and  conservatism,  of  protestantism  and 
popery,  in  short,  of  good  and  bad,  in  him,  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his 
character  and  reign.  Sometimes  we  are  disposed 
to  laud  him,  as  almost  a  saint ;  and  at  others,  to 
condemn  him,  as  altogether  a  sinner.  At  one 
time  he  seems  to  be  driving  on  the  good  work  of 
reform  with  a  steady,  vigorous,  careful  hand;  at 
another,  equally  intent  on  destroying  the  work  of 
his  own  hands.  And  not  only  is  he  thus  change- 
able and  uncertain,  but  some  of  his  acts  seem  in 
themselves  utterly  contradictory.  Thus,  in  the 
same  fire  he  burns  to  death  both  papist  and  prot- 
estant;  he  condemns  as  felony  the  very  senti- 
ments of  his  favorite  archbishop,  to  whom  he 
immediately  sends  the  high  officers  of  his  court 
to   administer  comfort,  and  to  assure  him  of  his 
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continued  regard,  or,  as  Fox  says,  "to  cherish, 
comfort,  and  animate"  him.*  The  last  seven 
years  of  Henry's  life  seem  particularly  self-contra- 
dictory, and  at  war  with  the  previous  seven  years. 
But,  on  the  whole,  changeable  and  passionate,  un- 
certain and  inconsistent,  as  Henry  confessedly  was, 
yet,  during  his  eventful  reign,  great,  very  great 
progress  was  certainly  made  in  the  work  of  im- 
provement ;  so  great,  that,  instead  of  beginning  the 
English  Reformation,  as  some  have  done,  with  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL,  we  should  rather  regard  the 
acts  of  that  short  reign  as  simply  the  finishing 
off  of  the  great  work. 

Not  to  go  into  minutiie,  Henry  did  for  England 
what  good  men  had  been  sighing  and  praying  for 
during  many  previous  generations,  but  what  no 
English  monarch  before  his  day  had  the  courage, 
or  perhaps  the  ability  to  do,  however  good  his  in- 
clination. He  broke  the  galling  yoke  of  popery 
from  the  necks  of  his  subjects;  he  completely 
overturned  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  dissipated 
the  phantom  of  his  universal  power,  demonstrat- 
ing the  utter  helplessness  of  the  poor  old  sinner, 
who,  calling  himself  "  the  servant  of  servants,"  yet 
assumed  to  be  king  of  kings,  and  to  rule  the 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  made  it  plain  to 
Christendom,  that,  when  stripped  of  his  stolen 
regalia,  and  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  the  pope  was  really  only  the  bishop 
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of  Rome,  entitled  to  no  more  respect,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  dioceae,  than  any  other  Chris- 
tian bishop ;  and  iOnstj-ated  the  utter  harmlessness 
of  his  excommunications  and  curses  and  inter- 
dicts, when  unsupported  by  an  efficient  armed 
force.  And  this  was  not  all  that  Henry  did, 
though  it  was  much,  very  much  to  do.  He  gave 
to  the  English  nation  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  the  English  tongue!  — a 
boon  for  which  the  Lollards  had  been  struggling 
and  dying  for  more  than  a  century,  and  which  no 
other  English  sovereign  had  ever  dared  to  grant,  in 
face  of  the  fierce  and  deadly  opposition  of  the  Rom- 
ish church.  And  in  doing  this,  he  laid  a  broad 
foundation  for  the  rational  liberty,  the  intellectual 
activity,  and  the  moral  superiority  of  the  English 
people.  Of  the  important  principles  and  doctrines 
developed  during  his  reign,  particularly  such  as 
had  reference  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  more  fully 
before  we  close  the  story  of  the  Reformation. 

But  here  it  is  appropriate  to  consider,  how  so 
radical  a  change  in  the  rehgion  of  the  country 
could  be  effected  in  so  short  a  time ;  how  the  Eng- 
lish could  be  induced  to  change  their  gods,  as  they 
did  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The  only 
entirely  satisfactory  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  — at  least  great  numbers  of  them 
—  must  have  been  prepared  beforehand  for  the 
change.  This  preparation  had  been  going  on 
secretly,  under  ground  as  it  were,  for  a  century  or 
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more;  but  it  was  greatly  quickened  by  the  Lu- 
theran reformation,  which  immediately  preceded  the 
English  reformation,  and  by  the  newly  discovered 
power  of  the  printing-press.  Good  men,  who  had. 
been  driven  out  of  England  by  the  persecution 
which  disgraced  the  first  twenty  years  of  Henry's 
reign,  found  refuge  in  Germany,  and  there  in- 
creased their  knowledge  and  strengthened  their 
faith  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  reformers 
on  the  continent,  and  the  study  of  their  works. 
To  occupy  their  time,  and  to  help  forward  the 
good  cause  in  their  native  land,  some  of  them  set 
about  translating  the  Scriptures,  and  some  of  the 
best  works  of  the  continental  reformers,  into  Eng- 
lish. These,  with  Wickliffe's  tracts  and  commen- 
taries, were  printed  and  forwarded  to  England 
secretly,  in  packages  of  goods,  in  sacks  of  grain, 
and  in  other  covert  ways.  In  London  these  books 
and  tracts  were  put  into  the  hands  of  poor  men, 
ignorant  men,  and  despised  men  —  so  the  great 
world  reckoned  them  — who  were  banded  together 
for  the  purpose  of  scattering  the  precious  seed  all 
over  the  kingdom,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  Some  of  these  good  men  were  detected, 
and  the  story  of  their  persecutions  and  sufferings 
for  the  truth's  sake  is  deeply  affecting,*     Still  the 

*  See  Fox,  u.  209,  211-28,  250-69,  and  espeeially  the  afToct- 
ing  story  of  Garret,  the  hook-dUtributor  in.  Oxford  and  else- 
where, and  of  his  Mema,  Dalaber,  and  otliers,  at  Oxford, 
pp.  435-41 ;  also  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  Clark,  Sum- 
ner, Tavemer,  TritJi,  Garret,  Dalaber,  and  otliers,  several  of  tiicm 
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work  went  on.  If  one  faithful  laborer  was  cut 
down,  another  immediately  took  his  place.  Men 
who  had,  by  the  grace  of  God,  been  able  to  grope 
their  way  out  of  papal  darkness  into  the  marvel- 
lous  light  which  God's  own  word  sheds  on  the 
soul,  were  not  to  be  restrained  by  wicked  laws,  or 
by  prisons,  or  by  the  stake  itself,  from  doing  what 
they  could  to  bring  others  into  the  same  glorious 
light  and  liberty  which  they  enjoyed.  They  recog- 
nized their  deep  obligation  to  Him  who  had  said  : 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  They  had 
found  peace  and  comfort  and  joy  unspeakable  in 
reading  God's  word  in  their  own  mother  tongue, 
and  had  been  helped  to  understand  it  by  some 
simple  commentary  of  Wickliffe's  or  Luther's,  or 
some  explanatory  tract ;  and  should  they  not  caxry 
these  precious  books  to  others,  who  needed  their 
light  and  instruction  as  much  as  they  themselves 
once  did  ? 

As  early  as  1526,  and  perhaps  before  that  date, 
there  existed  in  London  an  organized  club,  called 
"  The  Association  of  Christian  Brothers,"  who  had 
in  view  this  very  business  of  circulating  Bibles  and 
religious  books.  "  It  was  composed  of  poor  men, 
chiefly  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  a  few,  a  very  few, 
of  the  clergy;  but  it  was  carefully  organized,  was 
provided  with  moderate  funds,  which  were  regu- 

conneeled  with  Wolsey's  eoUege,  at  Oxford,  about  1530-31  in 
/V™df.  II.  45-70,  84-87.  See  alw  A«de>sc.,;  coconut.  -  Annals 
of  the  Enffbsh  Bm,  vol.  i,  sett.  3,  p.  87,  and  onward. 
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lady  audited;  and  its  paid  agents  went  up  and 
down  the  country,  carrying  testaments  and  tracts 
with  them,  and  enrolling  in  the  order  all  persons 
who  dared  to  risk  their  lives  in  such  a  cause."  * 
This  Bible,  tract,  and  colporteur  association,  all 
in  one,  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  great  events  which  ten  years 
subsequently  broke  like  claps  of  thunder,  one  after 
another,  upon  Christendom.  The  popish  bishops 
strove  hard  against  the  quiet,  but  mighty  influence 
of  these  Bible  and  tract  distributors.  The  poor 
men  were  hounded  from  one  place  to  another; 
compelled  to  disguise  themselves,  to  hide  their 
heads  in  friendly  habitations,  or  in  the  forests ;  to 
travel  by  night,  and  to  resort  to  various  stratagems 
by  day,  to  escape  the  bishops'  hands;  and  with  all 
their  care,  they  were  not  always  able  to  elude  the 
diligence  and  activity  of  their  persecutors.  Let 
any  one  read  the  affecting  story,  t«ld  by  Fox,  of 
Garret's  persecution  —  who,  though  a  scholar  and 
a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  traverse  the  country  on  foot,  and 
supply  the  hungry  protestants  with  the  Scriptures 
and  other  aids  to  devotion  and  instruction  —  or 
of  Ferrar's,  another  of  the  Christian  brotherhood, 
if  they  would  understand  what  these  good  men 
were  exposed  to  in  doing  their  Master's  work.     It 


*  Froude's  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  26.     He  quotes  from  a 
the  Rolls  House,  in  support  of  his  desoriptioii  of  tliis  association 
of  protestants  in  1525. 
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will  be  seen  from  these  stories,  that  not  the  Bible 
and  tract  distributor  alone  was  subject  to  persecu- 
tion, but  that  the  receiver,  as  well  as  the  circulator 
of  English  books,  was  doomed  to  bitter  pains  and 
penalties.  Thus,  that  little  band  of  brethren  in 
Wolsey's  college,  in  Oxford,  to  whom  Garret  car- 
ried his  precious  wares,  and  who  were  accustomed 
to  meet  and  read  the  Scriptures,  and  pray  together, 
on  the  detection  of  the  colporteur  were  th'emselves 
seized,  imprisoned,  and  punished,  until  death  ended 
the  sufferings  of  some  of  them." 

The  popish  bishops  tried  another  method  to  stop 
the  circulation  of  "heretical  books,"  particularly 
Tyndale's  New  Testament :  they  bought  up  the 
books,  and  burned  them.  But  this  proved  a  los- 
ing, as  well  as  an  expensive  business;  for  the 
avails  of  these  sales  enabled  the  reformers  to  pub- 
lish new  and  corrected  editions  of  the  burnt  books. 
And  so,  in  spite  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  the 
good  work  of  preparation  for  the  English  Reforma- 
tion went  steadily  on,  until  the  time  aiTivcd  for  the 
king  of  England  to  commence  the  mighty  work 
of  aboHshing  popery,  and  introducing  the  English 
Scriptures  as  the  standard  of  religious  faith  and 
practice. 

*  See  Dakbet's  narrative,  in  Fox,  ii.  438-41 ;  and  in  FVouds,  ii. 
45-70.  See  aiso  Tybail's  confession,  and  that  of  yther  buyers  and 
readers  of  protestant  boots,  in  1528.  —  Stripe's  Mems.,  vol.  i. 
pt.  II.  Nos.  17-22,  pp.  50-65. 
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KBIGN    OF    BDWABD    TI,,     1546-1553.  —  PROGEESS     OP 
THE   REFORMATION.  —  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED. 

Edward  VI,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  only  child  of  Jane  Seymour,  was 
proclaimed  king  January  31st,  1546-47.  Edward 
was  born  October  12th,  1537,  and  had  been  most 
carefully  educated.*  His  reign,  though  short,  is 
memorable,  for  during  it  the  Reformation  was 
fully  consummated,  so  far  as  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  concerned.  Yet,  it  is  not  a  reign  of 
which  Englishmen,  not  even  English  churchmen, 
are  particularly  proud. 

»  Sirype,  in  his  EcctesiasUad  Memorials,  gives  B  list  of  EdWHrd's 
teachers,  "  happily  chosen,  being  both  truly  learned,  sober,  wise, 
and  all  faTorers  of  ilie  gosiiel."  Pirst^  Crannier  1  n  godfatlicr 
had  a  sort  of  general  supervision  of  hia  education  Sir  Anthony 
Cook,  fenious  for  hie  five  learned  daughters  Dr  Richard  Cox 
"a  very  reverend  divine,  some  time  moderator  of  tl  e  scliool  of 
Eaton,  afterwards  dean  of  Christ's  Church  O^forl  and  chancellor 
of  that  iiniveraity,"  who  instructed  him  in  Christian  manners  aa 
well  as  other  learning.  In  Latin  and  Greek  he  hal  aa  a  teacher 
"  that  most  accomplished  scholar.  Sir  John  Cheke  once  public 
reader  of  Greek  in  Cambridge,"  and  John  Belmair  for  the 
French.  These  were  his  principal  teachers  Other  mi'tera  at 
tended  on  him  for  other  tongues.  But  Chdie  diQ  most  constantly 
reside  with  him."  —  Vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  ch.  1,  pp.  13-16. 
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Henry  had  carefully  arranged  a  plan  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  during  his  son's  minority, 
vainly  hoping  to  reign  by  his  will  when  he  himself 
was  no  more.  To  this  end,  he  appointed  sixteen 
executors,  to  be  regents  of  the  kingdom  until  Ed- 
ward was  eighteen  yeai^  old,  assisted  by  twelve 
privy  councillors,  who  were  also  named.  But  if 
Henry  forgot  that  he  should  cease  to  be  king 
when  he  ceased  to  live,  and  that  when  he  ceased 
to  be  king  he  would  neither  be  feared  nor  obeyed, 
his  subjects  did  not ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
these  executors  and  councillors,  on  assuming  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  was  to  depart  mate- 
rially from  the  late  king's  will  by  appointing  one 
of  their  number  to  be  Protector;  who  should 
represent  the  king,  and  be  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, though  without  authority  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  his  coadjutors,  the  executors  and  coun- 
cillors. Their  choice  fell  on  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
afterwai'ds  created  Duke  of  Somerset,  Edward's 
maternal  uncle. 

Henry  had  endeavored  to  give  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment the  prominent  characteristics  of  his  own. 
Accordingly,  the  administrators  of  it  were  in  part 
reformers  and  in  part  papists;  the  former,  how- 
ever, had  the  ascendency,  and  began  almost  imme- 
diately to  exert  their  power  in  favor  of  the  protes- 
tants.  Persecution  under  the  Six  Articles  act  was 
stopped,  and  the  prisoners  for  conscience'  sake  were 
set  free.  Among  these  was  honest  "  Old  Latimer," 
who  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  on  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  who,  after  repeated 
arraignments  for  his  heretical  preaching,  was  finally 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  there  remained  six 
years.* 

The  council  also  invited  home  the  Christian 
exiles  who  had  been  driven  abroad  by  the  severity 
of  Henry's  government.  Among  these  were  Cov- 
erdalc,  Hooper,  Rogers,  Philpot,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished protestants.  Several  learned  foreign 
reformers  were  also  invited  into  England,  and 
settled  in  the  universities  and  elsewhere ;  among 
whom  were  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr,  who  was 
made  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  Martin 
Eucer  and  Paul  Phagius,  who  settled  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Cranraer,  who  through  all  the  fluctuations  of 
the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign  had  retained  the 


*  Hugii  Latimer  eeems  fo  have  given  the  rulers  of  Henry's 
church  a  good  deal  of  tronble.  On  the  11th  of  Marcli,  15SI,  he 
was  called  before  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  pronounced 
contumacious.  But  ten  days  alter,  March  21st,  he  appeared 
ag^n  and  apologized  for  hie  preaching  and  conduct,  subscribed 
certain  articles  which  were  prescribed,  and  was  absolved  from  the 
sentence  of  exGotnraunication.  On  the  22d  of  April,  15^-2,  he  ap- 
peared again  before  the  convocation,  and  made  yet  fuller  oonfes- 
aione  of  his  irregularities,  and  was  fully  restored  to  the  commun- 
ion of  the  church.  But  on  the  2ath  of  Match,  1533,  Latimer's 
case  was  before  the  convocation  a  third  time.  He  seems  to  have 
failed  to  satisfy  the  clergy  by  his  preaching  and  living ;  and  on 
the  2d  of  October,  1533,  he  was  forbidden  again  to  preach,  by 
"John,  bishop  of  London."—  WiUdns'  (Mdlia,  in.  747,  748,  756, 
760 ;  Biirarf,  vol.  i,  pt.  i.  bk.  ii,  p.  335;  vol  iii.  pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  pp. 
146,  147. 
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king's  confidence  and  enjoyed  his  favor,  was  still 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
the  executors  of  Henry's  will  and  "  governors  to 
his  son  and  to  the  kingdom  until  his  son  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,"  and  next  to  the  head  of  the 
grand  council  of  state,  under  the  Protector.  The 
measures  of  religious  reform  adopted  by  the  coun- 
cil were  mainly  Cranmer's.  It  was  designed  by 
him  and  his  friends,  as  Burnet  tells  us,  "  to  carry 
on  the  Reformation,  but  by  slow  and  safe  degrees ; 
not  hazarding  too  much  at  once."  Or,  according 
to  old  Fuller,  they  intended  to  imitate  "careful 
mothers  and  nurses,  who,  on  condition  they  can 
get  their  children  to  part  with  knives,  are  contented 
to  let  them  play  with  rattles  ;  so  they  [the  Reform- 
ers] permitted  ignorant  people  stil!  to  retain  some 
of  their  fond  and  foolish  customs,  that  they  might 
remove  from  them  the  most  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive superstitions." 

In  conformity  with  this  "  slow  and  safe "  plan, 
the  council  early  resolved  on  a  general  visitation 
of  the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  further  religious 
reformation.*  This  was  one  of  Henry's  favorite 
methods.  For  this  purpose,  thirty  commissioners 
were  appointed,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  six 

*  Tho  whole  plan  seems  to  have  been  digested  previous  to  May 
4th,  1547,  as  appears  from  the  king's  letter  to  the  archbishop  of 
York,  of  that  dite.  —  Burnd's  Records,  vol.  ii.  pt  ii.  bk.  i.  No.  7. 
But,  for  some  reason,  the  visitation  was  not  entered  upon  until 
's  Hist.,  vol.  II.  pt.  II.  bk.  1.  pp. 
■,  bk.  VIII.  sect.  3, 
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districts,  and  five  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
each,  consisting  of  two  gentlemen,  a  civilian,  a 
registrar,  and  a  divine,  whose  special  business  it  was 
to  preach  to  the  people  wherever  the  commission- 
ers went,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  in- 
tended alterations  in  religion.*  "  Articles  and  In- 
junctions" were  also  prepared  for  the  guidance  of 
the  commissioners,  and  printed  and  sent  forth  for 
the  information  of  the  people.f  A  series  of  twelve 
homilies,  or  short  sermons,  was  also  prepared, 
chiefly  by  Cranmer,  and  published  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1547,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in 
some  of  the  more  important  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity ;  particularly  for  those  congrega- 
tions which  were  served  by  priests  who  were  un- 
willing or  unable  to  teach  these  essential  trutbs.J 

*  CdlUr,  V,  181  i  Biiraef,  Bt  sup. 

t  For  aomo  reason,  these  were  delayed  until  July  81st,  1547, 
when  they  were  printed. 

X  Barnet,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  bk.  I.  p.  54.  The  title  of  this  book  of 
liomiUeB  was  "  Certain  Sermons  or  Homilies,  appointed  by  the 
kings  M^estie,  to  be  declared  and  read  by  all  Parsons,  Ticars,  or 
Curates,  ererie   Sonday,   in   their  Churches  where  they  have 

Two  editions  of  these  homilies  were  puhlishea  during  the  year 
1547,  and  distributed  to  the  churches  and  chapels  through  the 
kingdom.  But  they  were  much  disliked  by  the  papists,  and  the 
good  influence  of  the  homiliea  was  neutralized  as  fiir  as  possible 
by  the  conduct  of  the  people  or  the  priests.  In  some  places,  we 
are  told  that  the  people  would  keep  up  such  "talking  and  babbling 
in  church  [when  the  homilies  were  read]  that  nothing  could  be 
heard"  ;  and  in  other  churches,  where  the  people  were  well  dls- 
poEod,  and  the  priest  was  ill  affected,  old  Latimer  tells  lis,  the 
priest  would  "  so  hawk  and  chop  it,  that  it  were  as  good  for  them 
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The  "  Injunctions "  were  thirty-six  in  number. 
They  required  that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  should 
observe  the  laws  abolishing  the  pretended  and 
usurped  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  con- 
firmation of  the  king's  authority  and  supremacy; 
that  once  a  quarter,  at  least,  they  should  sincerely 
declare  the  word  of  God,  dissuading  their  people 
from  superstitions,  fancies  of  pilgrimages,  praying 
to  images,  etc.,  and  exhorting  them  to  works  of 
faith,  charity,  and  mercy ;  that  images  abused  with 
pUgrimages  and  offerings  be  forthwith  taken  down 
and  destroyed ;  and  that  no  more  wax  candles  or 
tapers  be  burned  before  images,  and  only  two 
lights  be  allowed  on  the  high  altar  before  the  sacra- 
ment ;  that  on  every  holy-day,  when  there  was  no 
sermon,  the  pater  noster,  credo,  and  ten  command- 
ments, in  English,  should  be  plainly  recited  in  the 
pulpit  to  the  people;*  that  within  three  months 
after  this  visitation,  the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume 


to  be  without  it,  for  any  word  tliat  could  be  understood."— Sfrjipe, 
vol.  II.  pt.  I.  bk.  1.  eh.  6,  p.  49. 

*  In  1S47,  Sinjpe  tella  ua  :  "There  was  now  great  care  taken 
tiiat  the  vuigar  sort  might  arriye  to  some  understanding  of  relig- 
ion, winch  tliey  were  for  the  most  part  most  barbarously  ignorant 
of  before.  And  for  this  purpose,  provision  was  made  that  the 
people  might  learn  in  English  tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  Ave, 
tliat  used  always  to  be  a^d  before  in  Latin ;  but  especially  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  commonly  called  the  Pater  Noater.  And  therefore, 
the  better  to  inculcate  it  into  the  memories  of  the  people,  Latimer 
used  to  say  this  prayer  constantly,  both  before  and  after  the  ser- 
mon, in  the  country  where  he  was."  —  Ecc.  Mans.,  vol.  ll.  pt.  i. 
ch.  9,  p.  112. 
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in  English,  and  within  twelve  months,  Erasmus' 
paraphrase  on  the  gospel,  in  English,  be  placed  in 
the  chuiches  conveniently,  to  be  read  by  the  people ; 
that  all  who  corae  to  confession  in  Lent  be  exam- 
ined, w  hether  they  can  recite  the  creed,  pater  nos- 
ter,  and  ten  commandments  in  English,  before  they 
receive  the  blessed  sacrament;  that  they  detect 
such  as  are  letters  (hinderers)  of  God's  word  in 
English  ;  that  every  eccle  last  cal  per  on  under  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  d  v  ty  shall  i  ovidc  for  his 
own  use  the  New  Test-ine  t  Lat  n  and  Eng- 
lish, with  Erasmus'  paraph  a  e  tl  e  e  n  ;  and  that 
the  bishops  or  their  office  a  e^-^  n  e  hem  on  their 
proficiency  in  the  study  of  S  r  1 1  e  that  in  the 
time  of  high  mass  the  ep  sties  i  d  gospel  in  Eng- 
lish be  read,  and  one  cl  apter  t  o  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  matins,  and  one  i  o  the  Old  Testament 
at  evening.  All  piotess  ons  lout  tl  e  churches  or 
church-yards  weie  forbidden.  It  V>  as  required  that 
the  Sabbath  be  wholly  given  to  God,  in  hearing 
his  word  read  and  taught,  in  private  and   public 


prayers,  in  receiving 


the  aacrament,  and  in  works 


of  charity  and  mercy;  that  they  take  away  and 
destroy  all  shrines,  coverings  of  shrines,  tables,  can- 
dlesticks, trindles,  or  rolls  of  wax,  pictures,  paint- 
ings, and  other  monuments  of  feigned  miracles,  so 
that  no  memory  of  them  remain  in  walls  or  win- 
dows ;  and  that  a  comely  pulpit  be  provided  in  a 
convenient  place.  It  was  also  enjoined,  that  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  preachers,  curates  shall  read 
homilies,  which  are  and  shall  be  set  forth  by  the 
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king's  authority;  that  no  forms  of  prayer  shall  be 
used  except  such  as  are  set  forth  in  the  primer  of 
Henry  VIIL,  translated  into  English;  and  that  all 
graces  before  and  after  meat  be  said  in  English." 

These  injunctions  produced  great  excitement 
(imong  the  papists,  especially  the  clergy.  Gar- 
diner and  Bonner  and  the  Lady  Mary  protested 
against  any  alterations  in  religion  during  the  king's 
minority,  and  urged  that  everything  should  remain 
precisely  as  left  by  Henry.  The  Reformers  replied, 
that  the  late  king  had  left  things  quite  unsettled  in 
religion,  and  greatly  lamented  that  he  must  die  be- 
fore he  had  finiahed  the  work ;  and  that  for  them 
to  make  further  reforms  was  but  to  do  what  the 
late  king  had  intended  to  do,  and  what  he  had  left 
them,  as  the  executors  of  his  will,  power  to  do,  in 
the  act  of  parliament  which  he  had  obtained  dui^ 
ing  his  lifetime,  giving  to  the  proclamations  of  his 
son's  councillors,  while  he  was  under  age,  all  the 
power  which  the  king's  own  proclamation  would 
have.f 


*  Wilkins'  Concilia,  vol,  it.  pp.  8-8 ;  Fox,  vol.  ii.  l)k.  ix.  pp. 
6-7.  Falier(Ch.  fl(s(.,  bk.  Til.  sect.  1)  gives  a  very  good  abatracE 
of  the  Injunctions. 

f  Burna,  vol.  II.  pt.  1.  bk.  I.  p.  51.  Strype  eayi,  that  "  this  visi- 
tation *  *  *  was  generally  very  acceptable  to  most  of  the  lay 
people,  and  grievous  only  to  the  clergy,  who  could  not  endure  to 
be  unsettled  from  tbeir  old  ways  and  courses  in  the  observances 
of  religion,"  —  Ecc.  Menu.,  vol.  ji.  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  ch.  7,  p.  83.  In 
another  place  he  tella  us  tliat  the  papists  cried  out  of  Edward's 
doings,  as  being  done  in  his  minority,  and  done  by  others,  IJio 
[Ijief  men  about  hira,    "  They  would  ordinarily  say :  '  Tush,  t!ii# 

VOL.  II,  11 
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But  though  the  council  was  evidently  in  earnest 
to  promote  further  reformation  in  the  church  of 
England,  its  movements  were  quite  too  alow  for 
the  more  ardent  reformers.  The  exiles,  who  had 
suffered  deeply  under  the  workings  of  the  semi- 
papal  church  establishment  of  Henry  VIIL,  on 
getting  back  to  their  native  land  inveighed  against 
the  remaining  impurities  of  the  English  church, 
and  earnestly  recommended  the  more  simple  and 
scriptural  models  of  church  organization  and  gov- 
ernment with  which  they  had  become  familiar 
abroad.  Some  of  the  clergy  and  many  of  the 
English  laity  sympathized  with  these  views.  Kid- 
ley,  in  his  Lent  sermons,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1546-47,  so  preached  against  images  and  holy 
water,  as  to  raise  a  "  great  heat  over  England." 
Dr.  John  Haley,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
about  the  same  time,  declaimed  with  great  vio- 
lence against  the  pope  and  the  old  tenets.  Images, 
and  pictures  of  saints,  and  the  crucifix,  were  taken 
down  from  St.  Martin's  church,  London ;  and  on 
May-day  (1547)  the  people  of  Portsmouth  pulled 

gear  will  not  tarry ;  it  iis  but  my  lord  protector's  and  my  lord 
of  Canterbury's  doings.  Tlie  king  is  a  child,  and  he  knows  not 
of  it.'  But  old  fether  Latimer  upon  this  hath  these  words : 
'  Have  we  not  a  noble  Icing  1  Was  tliere  ever  so  noble,  so  godly, 
brought  up  with  such  noble  councillors,  so  excellent  and  well- 
learneii  schoolmasters  1  I  will  tell  you  this,  (and  I  speak  it  even 
as  I  think,)  his  m^esty  hath  more  godly  wit  and  rniderstanding, 
more  learning  and  knowledge  at  this  age,  than  twenty  of  his  pro- 
genitors, that  I  could  name,  had  at  any  lime  of  their  life.' "  — 
Ecc.  Mms,  vol,  II.  pt.  1.  bk.  i.  ch.  4,  p.  38. 
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down  and  broke  in  pieces  images  of  Christ  and  of 
the  saints.*  These  Portsmouth  iconoclasts  were 
denounced  by  Bishop  Gardiner  as  hogs,  or  worse 
than  hogs,  even  Lollards.f  Collier  attributes  all 
these  unauthorized  attacks  on  old  rites  and  super- 
stitions to  "the  gospellers,  as  they  were  then 
called,"  who  "  overran  the  motions  of  the  State, 
and  ventured  to  reform  without  public  authority."  J 
On  the  4th  of  November,  Edward's  first  parlia- 
ment met.  Why  it  was  not  called  together  at  an 
earlier  day  does  not  satisfactorily  appear;  for  it 
was  generally  among  the  first  acts  of  a  new  reign 
to  summon  the  high  court  of  parliament.  The 
Eeformers  might  have  wanted  time  to  mature 
their  plans,  send  out  their  commissioners,  infuse 
something  of  their  own  spirit  into  the  people  at 
large,  and  get  some  returns  from  the  visitors,  be- 
fore meeting  a  parliament;  The  feud  with  Scot^ 
land,  too,  which  broke  out  into  open  hostilities 
during  the  summer  of  1547,  and  which  required 
the  protector's  personal  presence  with  the  English 
army  in  the  invasion  of  that  countiy,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  defer  the  calling  of  parliament.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  English 
parliament  did  not  assemble  until  nine  months  and 
more  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  to  the 
English  throne.     But  when  parUament  did  meet, 


*  Bumei,  vol.  11.  pt,  I,  bk.  1.  pp.  17-23. 

t  See  DB/e,  p.  5 ;  liurna,  «i  sup. 

%  Ecc.  Hist,  of  E«3.,  T.  181,  182.    London,  Sto,  1853, 
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it  was  found  ready,  as  usual,  to  do  the  will  of  the 
court  in  respect  to  reiigioua  matters ;  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  couneil,  it  began  almost  imme- 
diately to  relax  and  alter  the  laws  which  had  borne 
so  heavily  on  the  protestants  in  the  preceding 
reign.* 

The  first  act  which  had  any  reference  to  religion 
was  introduced  on  the  12tfa  of  November,  and  re- 
lates to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar.  It  condemns  the  unreverent  and  ungodly 
disputations  which  had  been  indulged  in  by  some 
persons  respecting  that  most  holy  mystery,  and 
the  unseemly  words  which  had  been  applied  to  it, 
and  threatens  severe  punishment  on  all  such  irrev- 
erent persons.  It,  however,  provides  that  the 
sacrament  shall  be  commonly  delivered  and  min- 
istered to  the  people  in  both  Muds,  of  bread  and 
wine,  as  being  more  conformable  to  the  common 
use  and  practice  of  the  apostles  and  primitive 
church,  by  the  space  of  five   hundred  years  and 

*  According  to  "  Thomas  Hancock,  b  preacher,  who,  in  the  kt- 
ter  time  of  King  Henry  and  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward, 
did  mucli  good  in  Willshu'e  and  Haniahire,  by  his  diligent  preach- 
ing tlie  gospel,"  tlie  people  of  the  town  of  Pole,  in  the  comity  of 
Dorset,  "  were  the  first  that  in  that  part  of  England  were  called 
Piotpstaiits."  This  appears  to  have  been 'in  the  first  year  of  Ed- 
ward's reign.  "Which  town,"  we  are  told,  "at  that  time,  was 
wealthy  ■  for  they  embraced  God's  word ;  they  were  in  favor  with 
t!  e  rul  s  ind  governors  of  the  realm ;  *  *  *  they  did  love  one 
anot!  and  every  one  glad  of  the  company  of  the  others  and 
God  pou  ed  his  blessings  plentitully  upon  them."  They  after 
w  rds  1  owever,  fell  away,  lost  their  religious  charactei  and  their 
Becular  p  osperity.  — Siij-jw,  at  sup.  ch.  9,  pp,  115,  116. 
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more   after   Christ's   ascension.      Pi-ivate    masses 
were  also  prohibited.* 

Tills  law,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  royal 
proclamation,  dated  December  27th,  1547,  against 
"irreverent  talkers  of  the  sacrament,"  was,  like 
many  public  acts  of  this  period,  two-edged,  cut- 
ting both  papists  and  protcstants.  "  The  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,"  as  the  Lord's  supper  was 
called  by  the  Romaniste,  was  a  fruitful  theme  of 
discussion  and  disputation.  It  was  a  sort  of  test 
question  between  the  two  great  contending  parties 
of  the  day.  The  numerous  points  raised  about  it, 
and  the  earnestness  of  the  discussions  to  which  it 
gave  birth,  prove  this.  For  example,  we  find 
priests  aud  people  vehemently  disputing  whether 
this  rite,  ordinance,  institution,  was  a  sacrament 
or  a  mass ;  a  commemorative,  symbolical  act,  or  an 
oft-repeated  oblation  and  sacrifice  of  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  whether  it 
should  be  partaken  of  by  all  the  people,  or  by  the 
priests  alone ;  and  whether  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  both  kinds,  or  only  in  the  bread.f  In  re- 
spect to  all  these  questions,  the  law  decided  against 
the  papists.  It  abolished  the  mass,  and  substituted 
for  it  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It  de- 
termined that  all  Christian  people  were  entitled  to 
partake  of  this  commemorative  supper,  and  that 


Statutes  of  the  Realm,  1  Edward  VI.  ell.  1 ;  Durmi  vol.  i 

I.  pp.  84-87, 

Burnel,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  bk.  i.,  and  Records,  No,  25, 
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it  should  be  celebrated  by  the  administration  of 
the  consecrated  wine,  as  well  as  the  bread.  But 
then,  the  law  and  the  proclamation  threatened 
condign  punishment  on  tbose  who  indulged  in 
"  unreverent  and  ungodly  disputations  "  about  the 
holy  mystery,  and  who  applied ,  to  it  "  unseemly 
words."  These  clauses  were  aimed  chiefly  against 
the  violent  protestants,  or  anti-Eomanists,  who, 
not  content  with  renouncing  the  errors  of  the 
popish  mass,  descended  to  a  species  of  denuncia- 
tion and  ridicule  which  was  little  short  of  down- 
right impiety  and  profanity.  The  papists  had 
been  teaching  for  hundreds  of  years — and  burn- 
ing to  death  those  who  denied  or  even  doubted  the 
truth  of  their  teaching  —  that  Christ  was  not  only 
present  in  the  mass,  but  present  corporally  in  his 
real  body  and  blood  — that  very  same  body  which 
was  born  of  the  virgin,  was  crucified,  died,  and 
was  buried ;  and  that  body,  whole  and  entire,  too, 
flesh,  blood,  bones  I  This  was  the  absurd  doctrine 
of  the  church,  for  the  denial  of  which  many  a  poor 
Lollard,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  progress  of  this 
history,  was  burned  at  Smithfield  and  elsewhere. 
The  time  had  been,  when  even  the  expression  of  a 
doubt  on  this  subject  was  fatal  to  the  doubter. 
Now,  however,  the  ban  of  condemnation  being 
taken  off,  and  the  minds  of  people  being  freed  from 
the  awful  constraint  in  which  they  had  been  pre- 
viously held,  they  not  unnaturally  went  into  spec- 
ulations about  the  sacramental  presence,  which 
were  frivolous,  and  some  of  them,  certainly,  very 
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irreverent,  if  not  absolutely  profane.  For  in- 
stance, they  debated,  as  the  proclamation  tells 
US,  "  Whether  the  body  and  blood  aforesaid  is 
there  really  or  figuratively,  locally  or  circum- 
scriptly,  and  having  quantity  and  greatness,  or 
but  substantially  and  by  substance  only,  or  else 
but  in  a  figure  and  manner  of  speaking;  whether 
his  blessed  body  be  there,  head,  legs,  arms,  toes, 
and  nails,  or  any  other  ways,  shape,  and  manner, 
naked  or  clothed ;  whether  he  is  broken  or  chewed, 
or  he  is  always  whole;  whether  the  bread  there 
remaineth  as  we  see,  or  how  it  departeth ;  whether 
the  flesh  be  there  alone,  and  the  blood,  or  part,  or 
each  in  other,  or  in  the  one  both,  in  the  other  bnt 
only  blood,  and  what  blood  ?  that  only  which  did 
flow  out  of  the  side,  or  that  which  remained  ?  with 
other  such  irreverent,  superfluous,  and  curious 
questions."  *  Others  went  even  further  than  these 
speculators ;  and  from  being  compelled  to  worship 
"  the  host "  in  the  sacramental  bread,  they  ridiculed 
the  whole  pretence  of  the  papists,  speaking  of  the 
host,  or  sacramental  wafer,  which  was  kept  in  a 
pyx,  or  box,  as  "Jack  in  the  box";  and  of  the 
Romish  sacramental  doctrine,  which  had  brought 
so  many  men  to  untimely  deaths,  as  "  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  halter";  and  of  the  round  wafer  itself, 
as  a  "round  robin";  and  employing  other  "such 
like   unseemly  terms.     Though   they  meant   not 


*  Stri/i>e's  Mems.,   vol.  ii.  pt.   i.  bk.   i,   ch.  9,  p.  108;    and 
Ch.  11,  p.  126;  Lat/ibmy,U. 
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these  contemptible  expressions,  I  suppose,  against 
the  holy  supper  of  our  Lord,  but  only  against  the 
papal  mass."* 

Another  act,  and  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
protestants,  was  introduced  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber. This  struck  down  at  a  blow  all  the  oppres- 
sive and  persecuting  statutes,  not  only  of  Henry 
VIIL's  time,  but  of  his  predecessors,  back  to 
the  1st  of  Richard  II.  In  the  first  place,  the  act 
repealed  all  the  statutes  of  the  late  king,  which 
made  any  doctrine  or  matter  of  religion  treason ; 
and  of  Henry  V.  and  of  Richard  II.,  which  made 
anything  felony  or  treason  except  what  was  deemed 
treason  by  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III.  In  other 
words,  this  act  of  1  Edward  VI.  allowed  a  man 
to  read  and  interpret  the  Scriptures  as  his  reason 
and  conscience  might  direct,  without  danger  of  the 
halter  or  the  fagot ;  or,  in  law  language,  without 


*  Lingard  says,  that  to  neutralize  the  opposition  of  the  prelates, 
who  were  hostile  to  the  bill  whith  legalized  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  (o  the  people  in  both  kinds 
—  the  bread  and  wine  —  the  bill  was  artfully  appended  to  another, 
which  they  (the  bishops)  most  anxiously  sought  to  carry,  prohib- 
iting, under  pdii  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  upplica^on  of 
Ecurrilous  ajid  offensive  hmgusge  to  the  sacrament  of  tlie  eucha- 
riat.  — Vol.  IV.  oh.  I.  p.  81.  The  authors  of  The  PiaiiamenKirn 
HistoTii  of  Eagtaid  eay  r  "  This  bill  was  occasioned  by  an  irrever- 
ent treatment  that  sacred  mystery  met  with  at  that  time  from  the 
then  sroming  sect  of  the  pariians  and  others."  — Vol.  iil,  p.  223, 
2d  ed.,  London,  1762.  "The  puritans,"  so  called,  did  not  make 
(heir  appearance  on  the  stage  for  several  years  later  than  this. 
Buttliesort  ofmen  of  which  puritans  were  made,  had  been  in  Uie 
church  from  the  days  of  Wickiiife. 
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being  charged  as  a  felon  or  a  traitor.*  Heylyn,  the 
higb-church  historian,  mourns  over  this  statute  as 
one  by  which  "  all  men  were  now  set  at  liberty  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  expound  them  as  they 
pleased,  and  entertain  what  opinion  in  religion 
best  agreed  with  their  fancies,  and  promulgate 
these  opinions  which  they  entertained."  |  The 
common  law  for  burning  heretics,  nevertheless, 
still  remained,  and  was  used  with  deadly  effect  in 
two  instances,  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  But  what 
constituted  heresy  was  quite  changed.  The  most 
important  enacting  clause  of  this  repealing  statute 
reads  thus :  —  "Be  it  enacted,  that  all  acts  of  par- 
liament *  *  '  in  any  wise  concerning  religion  or 
opinions,  that  is  to  say,  as  well  the  statute  made 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  *  *  *  Richard  II., 
and  the  statute  made  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  V.,  and  the  statute  also  made 
in  the  twenty-fifth  j'ear  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VIIL,  concerning  punishment  and  reformation  of 
heretics  and  Lollards,  and  every  provision  therein 
contained,  and  the  statute  made  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  diversity  of  opinions  in  certain  articles 
concerning  Christian  reUgion,  commonly  called  the 
Six  Articles,  *  *  •  and  also  the  act  of  parliament 
and  statute  made  *  *  *  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  said  King  Henry  VIIL  touch- 

*  SlahUes  of  the  llmlm,   1  EdiT.   VI,   cli,    11.     See  ante,  p.  83, 
t  Par/,  ffiU,  ni.  231. 
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ing,  mentioning,  and  in  any  wise  concerning  booka 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  English,  and 
the  printing,  uttering,  selling,  giving,  or  delivering 
of  books  or  writings,  or  retaining  English  books  or 
writings,  and  reading,  teaching,  or  expounding  of 
Scripture,  or  in  any  wise  *  *  *  concerning  any  of 
the  same  matters,  and  also  one  other  statute  *  *  * 
of  the  late  King  Henry  VIII,,  concerning  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  sill 
and  every  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  concern- 
ing doctrine  and  matters  of  religion,  and  all  and 
every  branch,  article,  sentence,  and  matter,  pains 
and  forfeitures,  contained,  mentioned,  or  in  any 
wise  declared  in  any  the  same  acts  of  parliament 
and  statutes,  shall  from  henceforth  be  repealed  and 
utterly  void  and  of  none  effect."  *  This  same 
statute  repealed  the  act  of  parHament  which  made 
the  king's  proclamation  of  equal  authority  with  an 
act  of  parliament.  ^ 

Another  act,  illustrative  of  the  views  of  the  Re- 
formers on  the  question  of  the  divine  right  of 
bishops,  was  passed  by  this  parliament,  on  the 
30th  of  December.  This  act  sets  forth,  '■  That  the 
way  of  choosing  bishops  by  conge  d'4lire  [leave 
to  elect,  obtained  from  the  king]  was  tedious  and 
expenseful;  that  there  was  only  a  shadow  of  elec- 
tion in. it;  that,  therefore, bishops  should  thereafter 
be  made  by  the  king's  letters  patents,  upon  which 
they   were  to  be   consecrated;    and  whereas   the 

*  Statutes,  1  Edw.  VI.  eh.  12.  1  lb.  sect.  4. 
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bishops  did  exercise  their  authority,  and  cany  on 
processes  in  their  own  names,  as  they  were  wont 
to  do  in  the  time  of  popery ;  and  since  all  jurisdic- 
tion, both  spiritual  and  temporal,  was  derived  from 
the  king,  that,  therefore,  their  courts  and  aO  pro- 
cesses should  be  from  henceforth  carried  on  in  the 
king's  name,  and  be  sealed  by  the  king's  seal,  as 
it  was  in  the  other  courts  of  the  common  law, 
after  the  first  of  July  next;  excepting  only  the 
a-rchbishop  of  Canterbury's  courts,  and  all  colla- 
tions, presentations,  or  letters  of  order,  which 
were  to  pass  under  the  bishop's  proper  seal,  as 
formerly."  * 

\nother  act  of  con,iderible  inteie  t  and  in  poi 
tance  was  pa,=ed  by  this  first  paihimeut  of  Ed 
ward  VI  It  gave  to  the  king  all  the  lands  lent*, 
and  revenues  of  such  college-'  chantriP'.  iiee  chap 
eU  fratemitie-^  gmlds  etc  which  had  not  been  m 
the  actual  possession  of  the  late  king  Heniy  VIII 
and  also  all  the  levenue^  belonging  to  any  chuich 
for  anniver  aries  obit-f  and  light  and  duected 
that  these  finds  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  ot  grammai  ^chooK  or  preaching, 
and  for  the  increase  of  -^icaiages  Crinmer  op 
posed  th  s  b  II  for  he  fore  aw  that  whatever  pre- 
teiice  might  be  made  of  appropriating  these  leve 
iiups  to  the  support  of  schools  and  the  cleigj  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  bo  squandered  among  the 
courtiers  and  their  greedy  retainers.     He  was  anx- 


!,  I  Edw.  VI.eli.  2; 
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ious  to  preserve  these  appropriations  intact  until 
the  liing  came  of  age  ;  telieviiig  he  could  then  per- 
suade him  to  devote  them  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor  clergy,  ■who,  Burnet  says, 
were  now  brought  into  extreme  misery.  The  pop- 
ish bishops  also  opposed  this  act;  but  for  quite 
a  different  reason.  Nevertheless  it  passed,  after 
some  delay,  and  furnished,  as  Cranmer  feared, 
rich  plunder  for  the  unscrupulous  courtiers  and 
others.* 

The  doings  of  the  council,  and  the  acts  of  Ed- 
ward's first  parliament,  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished the  difficulties  with  which  the  new  gov- 
ernment had  to  contend.  The  popish  bishops  and 
clergy,  with  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  people, 
and  all  who  loved  the  old  order  of  things,  not  only 


*  Hisl.  Re/.,  alsup,  p.  93  ;  Part,  llisl.,  ill.  225-29 ;  Slatule^,  1  Edw. 
VI.  cli.  14.  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary  girei  the  following  expla. 
nitljon  of  tlie  terme  employed  in  this  act:  Achaniry  was  a  little 
church,  chapel,  or  particular  altar  in  some  cathedral  church,  etu., 
endowed  with  lands  or  other  revenues,  for  mdntenanee  of  one  or 
more  priests,  daily  to  sing  mass  and  perform  divine  service,  for 
the  nse  of  the  founders  and  such  others  as  they  appointed.  Free 
cAapds  were  independent  of  any  church,  aad  endowed  for  much 
the  same  purpose  aa  the  former.  The  obit  was  the  anniversary  of 
any  person's  death ;  and  to  observe  such  day  with  prayers,  alma, 
and  other  oblations,  was  called  keeping  the  obit.  Anniversaries 
were  the  yearly  retnrns  of  the  day  of  the  death  of  persons,  which 
the  reli^ous  registered  in  tliejr  obitual  or  martyrology,  and  an- 
nually observed  in  gratitude  to  the  founders  or  bene&ctOTs.  Gai/d 
aignilieB  a  fraternity  or  company,  tram  the  Soiton,  gidldan,  to  pay ; 
becauBO  every  one  was  to  pay  something  towards  the  charge  and 
support  of  the  company,  — Par?.  Hint.,  m,  225,  note. 
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I  these  changes,  and  made  a  hue  and  cry 
against  all  reformation  beyond  the  point  to  which 
Henry  VIII  had  brought  the  church  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  but  strove  earnestly  to  bring  back  even 
the  old  rites  and  ceremonies  which  Henry  had  abol- 
ished. On  the  other  hand,  there  were  preachers 
and  laymen,  "lovers  of  the  gospel  and  laborers 
after  a  reformation  of  the  old  superstitions,"  as 
Strype  calls  them,  who  were  equally  anxious  to 
drive  on  the  work  of  reform  far  beyond  what  the 
law  then  allowed.  These  not  only  preached  and 
argued  against  the  old  rites  and  ceremonies,  but 
actually  laid  them  aside,  and  introduced  into  the 
parish  churches  new  ones,  which  were  deemed 
more  conformable  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
the  gospel,  and  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  foreign  reformed  churches.  These 
proceedings  were  olfensivc  to  the  government,  and 
called  forth  a  proclamation,  dated  February  6th, 
154748,  against  "  those  who  do  innovate,  alter,  or 
leave  down  [or  undone]  any  rite  or  ceremonie  in 
^e  church,  of  their  own  private  authority ;  and 
against  them  which  do  preach  without  license  " ; 
except  bishops  in  their  own  dioceses,  and  parsons, 
vicars,  etc.,  in  their  own  cures.  And  on  the  8th  of 
March  of  the  same  year,  another  prohibition,  of 
like  character,  appeared  in  a  royal  proclamation, 
accompanied  with  the  intimation  that  the  king 
might  "  be  encouraged,  from  time  to  time,  further 
to  travel  for  the  reformation,"  if  the  ardent  innova- 
tors could  be  persuaded  to  "  stay  and  quiet  them- 
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selves  with  the  king's  directions,  as  men  content  to 
follow  authority."  * 

But  these  proclamations,  and  all  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment, were  insufficient  to  stop  the  progress  of 
reform.  "  Even  in  cathedrals,  as  well  as  other  par- 
ish churches,  various  different  ways  of  service  were 
used,  as  well  in  the  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
as  in  the  office  of  the  communion,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  other  sacraments."  ^  To  rem- 
edy this  gi-eat  evil,  as  the  state  reformers  regarded 
it,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  several  other 
bishops  and  leai-ned  men  were  appointed  by  the 
council  to  examine  all  the  offices  of  the  church,  and 
consider  how  far  any  of  them  needed  amendment, 
find  "  to  draw  out  a  convenient  order,  rite,  and  fash- 
ion of  common  prayer,  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments," 

This  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  was  in 
continuance  of  one  appointed  by  Henry,  for  the 
same  genera!  purpose,  and  who  had  made  consid- 
erable progress  before  the  king's  death.  The  win- 
ter of  1547^8  was  devoted  to  this  work  of  re- 
form ;  X  and  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  committee's 
labors,  a  new  office  for  the  communion  was  drawn 
up,  and  set  forth  early  in  March,  with  the  king's 

*  WUkim'  Uandlia,  iv.  18,  19,  21 1  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  bk.  ii. 

p,  122,  and  pt.  II.  Records,  Ho.  22 ;  Strype's  Ecc.  Mems.,  toI.  ii.  pt. 

I.  bk.  I.  oh.  11,  p.  181. 
t  Slrnp^s  Mema.,  vt  sup. ;  Burnet,  Tol.  ii.  pt,  i,  bk,  ii.  pp.  126, 147, 
i  Latiibarg  says  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  "  It  was  no 

hasty  performitnee  of  imlearned  men ;  more  than  two  years  were 

occupied  in  its  preparation."  —  P.  25. 
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prodamafion,  commanding  it  to  be  used  in  all  the 
churches  ;  and  at  the  same  time  books  containing 
this  new  order  of  service  were  printed  March  8th, 
and  on  the  13th  sent  to  ail  the  bishops  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  their  curates.  This  order  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per was  not  essentially  different  from  what  is  now 
used  by  the  church  of  England,  except  that  the 
commissioners  "  left  the  office  of  the  mass  as  it 
was,  only  adding  to  it  that  which  made  it  a  com- 
munion "  ;  and  the  people  were  left  at  liberty  to 
make  general  confession,  or  auricular  confession, 
as  they  preferred."  During  the  same  year  was 
pubhshed  "A  Catechism,  or  Large  Instruction  of 
Young  Persons  in  the  Grounds  of  the  Christian 
Eeligion."  It  was  prepared  by  Cranmer,  and  ded- 
icated to  the  king.  Next  came  from  the  commit- 
tee of  bishops  and  divines,  the  great  work  of 
Edward's  reign,  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  or  the  reformed  service  of  the  church,  set 
forth  in  the  English  language.  The  first  edition 
was  published  March  7th,  1548-49.  This  was  not 
an  original  work,  but  a  compilation  from  various 
Eomish  service-books  and  primers,  which  had  long 
been  used  in  different  sections  of  the  kingdom. 
From  these,  selections  were  made  and  a  compila- 
tion effected  which  constituted  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  of  the  church  of  England.f 


!i,  «t  sup.  i  Lailiburi/.  16-18. 
■!,  !i(s«p,  p.  192;  Neat,  i.  96. 
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The  first  parliament  of  Edward  VI.  was  pro- 
rogued from  December  24th,  1547,  to  April  90th, 
1548,  at  which  -time  it  assembled,  but  was  imme- 
diately prorogued,  on  account  of  the  war  with 
Scotland,  to  October  15th ;  when  it  was  again 
prorogued,  on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging 
in  London,  to  November  24th,  at  which  time  it 
met  and  proceeded  to  buKiness ;  though  little  or 
nothing  was  done  until  after  January  2d,  1548-49. 

Among  the  earhest  acts  of  this  session  was  one, 
read  the  third  time  January  15th,  entitled :  "An 
Acte  for  the  Uniformytie  of  Service  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacrament  throughout  the  Rcalme."* 
The  preamble  to  this  act  sets  forth,  "  That  there 
had  been  several  forms  of  service,  and  that  of  late 
there  had  been  great  difference  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  and  other  parts  of  divine 
worship,  and  that  the  most  effectual  endeavors 
could  not  stop  the  inclinations  of  many  to  depart 
from  the  formei  customs  ,  which  the  king  had  not 
punished,  believing  they  flowed  from  a  good  zeal. 
But,  that  there  might  be  an  uniform  way  over  the 
kingdom,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  lord  pro- 
tector and  his  council,  had  appointed  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  other  learned  and  dis- 
creet bishops  and  divines,  to  draw  up  an  order  of 
divine  worship,  having  respect  to  the  pure  reUgion 
of  Christ  taught  in  the  Scripture,  and  to  the  prac- 

*  Statutes,  2  and  8  Edwftrd  VI.  th.  i  ;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  bk. 
I.  p.  192 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  in.  232-35. 
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tice  of  the  primitive  church,  wiiich  they,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  with  one  uniform  agree- 
ment concluded  on  ;  wherefore  the  parliament  hav- 
ing considered  the  book,  and  the  things  that  were 
altered  or  retained  in  it,  they  gave  their  most  hum- 
ble thanks  to  the  ting  for  his  care  about  it ;  and 
did  pray  that  all  who  had  formerly  offended  in 
these  matters,  except  such  as  were  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  or  the  prison  of  the  Fleet,  should  be 
pardoned:  and  did  enact,  that  from  the  feast  of 
Whitsunday  next,  all  divine  offices  should  be  per- 
formed according  to  it ;  and  that  such  of  the  clergy 
aa  should  refuse  to  do  it,  or  continue  to  officiate  in 
any  other  manner,  should,  upon  the  first  conviction, 
be  imprisoned  six  months  and  forfeit  a  year's  profit 
of  their  benefice ;  for  the  second  oiicnce,  forfeit  all 
their  church  preferments  and  suffer  a  year's  impris- 
onment ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  should  be  im- 
prisoned during  life.  And  all  that  should  write, 
or  put  out  things  in  print  against  it,  or  threaten  any 
clergyman  for  using  it,  were  to  be  fined  ten  pounds 
for  the  first  offence,  twenty  pounds  for  the  second, 
and  to  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  be  imprisoned  for 
life  upon  a  third  oifence :  only  at  the  universities 
they  might  use  it  in  Latin  and  Greek,  excepting 
the  office  of  the  communion.  It  was  lawful  to  use 
other  psalms  or  prayers  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  so 
these  in  the  book  were  not  omitted."  * 


*  Slalules.  2  and  8  Edward  VI.  ch.  I ;  Pari.  Hist. 
Lathbury,   1&-2S.      There  is  bIjU 
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This  important  act  was  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  fi-om  and  after  Whitsuntide,  or  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  June  9th,  1549.*  It  passed,  however, 
as  Strype  tells  us,  not  without  "  some  struggling 
and  opposition  made  against  it  by  the  old  papa- 
iiuB  "  ;  though  only  four  lords  are  known  to  have 
protested  against  it.  Before  it  was  enacted  by  par- 
liament, it  was  presented  to  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  and  there  debated.^  The  opinion  of  the 
popish  priests  was  probably  correctly  represented 
in  the  remark  of  one  of  their  number,  who  styled 
the  English  Common  Prayer  Book  "  the  most  dev- 
ilish thing  that  ever  was  devised."  J  It  was,  never- 
theless, the  great  and  finishing  stroke  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation.  Beyond  it  the  church  of  Eng- 
land never  really  went ;  and  on  it  that  church  still 

"The  Order  of  Matrimony,"  printed,  as  Latlibury  thinks,  in 
15i7,  or  early  in  1518,  intended,  apparently,  to  be  used  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  oia  "  Marriage  Service  "  of  the  church,  as  the  "  Order 
of  Communion  "  was  to  the  mass.  Though  not  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  government,  it  was  evidently  used  to  some  extent  in 
the  churches.  Another  book,  whicli  seems  to  have  had  some  cur- 
rency in  the  churches  at  this  time,  was  "A  Psaiter."  It  con- 
tamed  all  the  psaUns,  several  canticles  from  different  parts  of  the 
Bible,  "the  Songs  of  Auguetin  and  Ambrose,  the  Crede  of  Doctor 
AUianasios,"  and  "the  Letani  and  Suffi'ages "  —  tiie  litany  of 
1544.    Loihburn,  19-21. 

*  In  point  of  fact,  the  new  book  was  in  general  nse  as  early  as 
Easter-day,  April  21st,  1649.  Latkbury,  21,  28.  WhitmntMe,  a  con- 
traction of  While  Simdat/  tide  (/i'nie),  so  c^led  from  the  wliite 
vestments  worn  by  Oie  candidates  for  baptism  on  that  day. 

t  Slri/pe's  Mems.,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  pp.  136,  137. 

I  "  The  parson  of  Grampnal,  in  Lancashire."  —  Strype,  'it.  sup. 
p.  132. 
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rests.  And  with  all  its  defects,  it  was  a  great  and 
glorions  step,'  Up  to  that  time  the  public  services 
of  the  church  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  said  and 
sung  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  people.f  Even  the  Lord's 
prayer  the  poor  sinnei^  had  been  compelled,  until 
within  a  very  short  time,  J  to  mumble  over  in  Latin, 
not  knowing  the  meaning  of  one  petition  which 
they  uttered ;  and  very  many  of  the  priests  who 
officiated  at  the  altars  knew  scarcely  more  of  what 
they  said  or  sang  than  the  poor  people  whom  they 
deluded  with  their  ostentatious  ceremonies.  To 
gather  together  the  mass-books  and  primers,  cull 
from  them  the  best  bits  and  translate  them  into 
English,  and  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people  a 
book  of  prayer,  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  they  could 
read  and  understand,  and  by  means  of  which  they 
could  intelligently  engage  in  acts  of  public  worship 
—  to  do  all  these  things  was  indeed  a  great  and 
most  praiseworthy  work.  It  was  to  take  a  long 
and  bold  step  towards  refoimition  And  could 
the  Reformers  have  appreciated  the  true  spnit  of 
Christianity  sufficiently  to  have  left  this  reformed 


*  Some  of  the  more  prominent  dettcts  of  the  ComiiiLU  PcajeT 
Book  have  been  noticed  in  the  lieio  of  Conifrejai' mcJi'ui  pp 
238-62,  fourth  edition. 

t  The  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments 
were  read  in  English,  and  in  1541  a  iitany  m  Lnghsh  was  put 
forth  by  royal  authority.    See  ante,  p  Hi    Lutltburi/  8  9 

J  As  late  as  IM7.     See  anie,  p.  16a 
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and  intelligible  service  to  find  friends  and  make  its 
way  in  the  world  without  enforcement  by  penal 
enactments,  it  would  have  saved  their  memory, 
and  the  church  of  England,  from  many  stains, 
which  no  human  hands  can  now  fully  remove. 
The  fatal  error  of  the  Church- and- State  Reformers 
was  the  delusive  idea  of  enforcing  absolute  uni- 
formity. The  very  title  of  the  act  which  estab- 
lished the  new  service-book  is  "An  Acte  for  the 
Uniformytie  of  Service  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacrament  throughout  the  Realme."  The  attempt 
to  compel  unvarying  uniformity  throughout  the 
.  realm,  the  refusal  to  grant  any  liberty  to  worship 
God  otherwise  than  the  law  prescribed  —  this  was 
the  great  error  of  the  Eeformers,  And  unfortu- 
nately it  did  not  die  with  them,  but  has  been 
handed  down  as  an  entailed  curse  on  the  church 
of  England  almost  to  the  present  generation. 

In  this  matter  of  exact  uniformity  the  B^formers 
even  outran  the  very  papists ;  for,  previous  to  the 
passage  of  this  act,  there  was  no  absolutely  uni- 
form service  in  the  English  church,  but  a  variety 
of  forms  of  prayer  and  communion  were  tolerated, 
differing  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  As 
the  pope  permitted  this  latitude,  so  Henry  Vili. 
seems  to  have  allowed  the  churches  to  disregard 
ail  the  popish  forms  and  prayers,  and  to  use  such 
others,  even  in  English,  as  ihey  preferred.  So  at 
least  we  infer  from  what  Strype  says,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  variety  which  existed  in  England  before 
the  act  of  uniformity —  that  "those  that  liked  not 
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any  of  these  popish  forms  and  Latin  prayers,  used 
other  English  forms,  according  as  their  own  fancies 
led  them."  * 

Another  act  passed  by  this  parliament,  February 
19th,  1548-49,  abolished  "  all  and  every  law  and 
laws  positive,  canons,  constitutions,  and  ordinances 
heretofore  made  by  the  authority  of  men  only, 
which  do  prohibit  and  forbid  marriage  to  any 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  person  or  persons  *  *  • 
which  by  God's  law  may  lawfuDy  marry."  f 
Though  this  act  thus  definitely  authorizes  the  mar- 
riage of  all  spiritual  persons,  yet  in  the  preamble 
the  framers  pay  so  much  respect  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  age  as  to  base  the  act  entirely  on  expedi- 
ency ;  saying,  that  "  it  were  better  for  priests  and 
the  ministers  of  the  church  to  live  chaste  and  with- 
out marriage,"  but,  inasmuch  as  "  great  iilthiness 
of  living,  with  other  inconveniences,  had  followed 
on  the  laws  that  compelled  chastity  and  prohibited 
marriage,  "  *  *  it  was  better  they  should  be  suf- 
fered to  marry  than  be  so  restrained." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  David's  Psalms  were 
first  translated  into  English  metre,  and,  as  Fuller 
says,  "  if  not  publicly  commanded,  generally  per- 
mitted to  be  sung,  in  all  the  churches.  The  work 
was   performed  by  Thomas  Stemhold  (a  Hamp- 


*  Ee,  Mors.,  toI.  ii.  pt,  i.  bk.  i.  p,  184. 

t  StaMes,  2  and  3  Edward  VI.  oh.  21 ;  Bamet,  vol.  ir.  pt.  r.  bk. 
I.  pp.  81-86.  This  law  was  conflnned  by  an  act,  S  and  6  Edward 
VI.  ch.  12,  1551-52,  which  legitimated  the  children  of  priests. 
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shire  man,  esquire,  and  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Edward  VI.,  who,  for  his  part,  translated  thirty- 
seven  selected  psalms),  John  Hopkins,  Robert 
Wisedome,  etc.,  men  whose  piety  was  better  than 
their  poetry ;  and  they  had  drank  more  of  Jordan 
than  of  Helicon."  Sternhold  appears  to  have  com- 
posed these  metrical  psalms  at  first  merely  for  his 
own  solace ;  but  having  set  and  sung  them  to  his 
organ,  Edward  heard  them,  and  was  so  delighted 
that  the  composer  was  induced  to  publish  them 
and  dedicate  them  to  the  king.* 

The  first  years  of  Edward's  reign  were  years  of 
great  anxiety  and  trouble  to  the  government.  The 
youth  of  the  king,  the  determined  opposition  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  kingdom, 
the  bitter  hostility  and  all  but  open  rebellion  of 
"the  Lady  Mary,"  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
the  uneasiness  of  the  people  generally,  all  together, 
made  the  condition  of  the  new  government  any- 
thing but  comfortable,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Reformation  far  from  flattering. 

The  restless  state  of  the  common  people  arose 
from  several  causes,  some  of  which  were  purely 
secular,  some  religious.  The  popish  priests  took 
pains  to  increase  this  popular  disquietude,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  turn  it  to  their  own  account 


*  Fuller,  vol.  iv.  bk.  vii.  sect.  81,  p.  72.  Burnet  {tc 
bk.  I.  p.  194|  places  the  introduction  of  paalms  sung  in 
lish  diurch,  about  1548^9.  But  Fuller,  at  sup.,  plac 
1550 
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against  the  Reformation.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  friends  of  reform  inveighed  against  the  old  su- 
perstitions, and  violently  urged  on  further  changes, 
and  thus  increased  the  excitement.  To  counteract 
these  efforts,  the  council  issued  the  proclamation 
in  the  king's  name,  already  noticed,  against  unau- 
thorized innovations  on  old  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  against  rash  preachers;  forbidding  any  to 
preach  out  of  their  own  parishes  or  precincts,  ex- 
cept by  license  from  the  king  or  his  visitors,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  where  the  preaching  was  to  be.  But  this 
not  proving  effectual  in  checking  the  violence  of 
the  agitators,  as  several  of  the  bishops  and  many 
of  the  parish  clergy  were  bitter  enemies  of  the 
new  religion,  the  council  issued  another  procla- 
mation, April  24th,  1548,  forbidding  all  preaching 
except  by  persons  licensed  by  the  king,  the  lord 
protector,  or  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And 
even  this  failing  to  stop  the  evil,  on  September  93d, 
1548,  a  proclamation  came  out,  forbidding  all 
preaching,  and  in  aU  places.  This  prohibition 
lasted  but  a  few  weeks.  Fuller  excuses  it,  by  say- 
ing: "  We  read  of  a  silence  for  about  the  space  of 
half  an  hour,  even  in  Heaven  itself."  * 

But  all  these  attempts  of  the  government  to  pre- 
vent agitation  among  the  people  were  abortive ; 
for  during  the  very  month  in  which  this  last  proc- 

*  filer's  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  bk.  vii.  se«t.  1,  §  16.  See  the 
proclamalion  in  Puller.  Barnet,  yoI.  n,  pt.  ii.  bk.  i.  p.  166  ■  Sirgpe, 
vol.  II.  pt.  I.  bk,  I.  ch.  12,  p.  141 ;  di.  15,  p.  183. 
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lamatioii  was  issued,  the  people  in  Cornwall  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
1549,  there  waa  great  uneasiness  and  discontent 
all  over  England,  which  finally  burst  into  overt 
acts  of  violence.  Armed  bands,  varying  in  num- 
bers from  a  few  hundred,  to  ten,  and  even  twenty 
thousand,  ranged  the  country,  threatening  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  government.  The  exciting 
causes  of  these  rebellious  movements  were  various 
and  somewhat  mixed,  as  has  been  intimated.  A 
government  proclamation  issued  in  the  summer  of 
1548,  points  to  one  prominent  cause  —  the  turning 
of  arable  land  into  pasture  ground.  This  had 
been  extensively  and  ruthlessly  done  by  rich  land- 
owners, so  that  whole  villages  were  depopulated; 
and  "  where  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  Christian 
people  had  been  inhabiting,  and  kept  households, 
to  the  bringing  up  and  nourishing  youth,  there 
was,  1548,  nothing  kept  but  sheep  or  bullocks " ; 
and  all  that  land  which  had  before  been  tilled  and 
occupied  with  many  men,  was  "  now  gotten,  by 
uiisatiable  greediness  of  mind,  into  one  or  two 
men's  hands,  and  scarcely  dwelt  upon  with  one 
poor  shepherd ;  so  that  the  realm  thereby  was 
brought  to  a  marvellous  desolation;  houses  de- 
cayed, parishes  diminished,  the  force  of  the  realm 
weakened,  and  Christian  people,  by  the  greedy 
covetousness  of  some  men,  eaten  up  and  devoured 
of  brute  beasts,  and  driven  from  their  houses  by 
sheep  and  buOoeks,"  In  addition  to  the  royal 
proclamation,  a  special  commission  was  ordered, 
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June  1st,  1548,  to  inqoiie  into  the  evils  complained 
of,  and  to  take  measures  to  alleviate  them.* 

But  the  council  generally  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  harmony  with  the  Protector  in  these  move- 
ments. The  great  land-ov^ners,  wrho  were  impli- 
cated in  these  harsh  proceedings  against  the  small 
farmers,  of  course  opposed  this  commission ;  and 
no  effectual  relief  was  afforded  the  complaining 
people.  Another  kindred  complaint  against  these 
rich  land- proprietors  was,  that  they  had  fenced  in 
the  commons,  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  free  pasture  ground  for  the  poor  man's  cow 
or  sheep.  This  was  a  piece  of  cruel  covetousness, 
which,  while  it  contributed  but  slightly  to  the 
wealth  of  the  rich,  deprived  the  poor,  not  only  of 
their  immemorial  rights,  but  of  an  important  part 
of  their  living,  alienated  them  from  the  governing 
classes,  and  made  them  willing  dupes  of  artful 
demagogues,  who  led  them  into  open  rebellion 
against  the  government. 

These  insurrectionary  movements,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  suppressed  without 
very  gieat  difficulty,  but  not  without  the  loss  of 
many  lives,  occasioned  the  Reformers  much  anx- 
iety and  trouble,  and  ought  in  fairness  to  be  kept 
in  view  when  passing  judgment  on  their  measures. 

In  the  autamn  of  1549,  rumors  were  current, 
that  the  new  church  service  was  to  be  superseded 
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by  the  old  Latin  service.  The  new  service,  it 
was  said,  was  the  work  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  he  having  now  fallen  from  his  high  place,  the 
new  book  was  to  fall  with  him.  To  counteract 
these  nimora,  and  to  set  the  question  entirely  at 
rest,  the  council,  in  the  king's  name,  issued  an 
order  to  the  bishops,  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1549,  and  in  obedience  to  it  Cranmer  issued  his 
mandate  to  his  clergy,  February  14th,  1549-50,  to 
this  effect :  "  Whereas  the  book  entitled  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayers  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  after  the  use  of  the  church  of  England, 
was  agreed  upon  and  set  forth  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  same  act  commanded  to  be  used 
of  all  persons  within  this  our  realm,  yet  neverthe- 
less we  are  informed  that  divers  unquiet  and  evil- 
disposed  persons,  since  the  apprehension  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  have  noised  and  bruited  abroad 
that  they  should  have  again  their  old  Latin  service, 
their  conjured  bread  and  water,  with  such  like  vain 
and  superstitious  ceremonies,  as  though  the  setting 
forth  of  the  said  book  had  been  the  only  act  of  the 
said  duke :  we,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the 
body  and  state  of  our  privy  council,  not  only  con- 
sidering the  said  book  to  be  our  act,  and  the  act 
of  the  whole  state  of  our  realm  assembled  together 
in  parliament,  but  also  the  same  to  be  grounded 
upon  the  Holy  Scripture,  agreeable  to  the  order  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  much  to  the  reedifying 
of  our  subjects,  to  put  away  all  such  vain  cxpecta- 
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tion,  of  having  the  public  service,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies again  in  the  Latin  tongue  —  which  were  but 
a  preferment  of  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  a  preparation  to  bring  in  papis- 
try and  superstition  again  —  have  thought  good,  by 
the  advice  aforesaid,  to  require,  and  nevertheless 
straitly  do  command  and  charge  you,  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  receipt  hereof  you  do  com- 
mand the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  your  cathedral 
church,  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  and  church- 
wardens of  every  parish,  within  your  diocese,  to 
bring  and  deliver  unto  you,  or  your  deputy,  any  of 
them  for  their  church  or  parish,  at  such  convenient 
place  as  you  shall  appoint,  all  antiphonals,  missals 
grailes,  processionals,  manuals,  legends,  pies,  por- 
tasses,  journals,  and  ordinals,  after  the  use  of 
Sarum,  Lincoln,  York,  or  any  other  private  use, 
and  all  other  books  of  service,  the  keeping  whereof 
should  be  a  let  to  the  using  of  the  said  book  of 
common  prayers;  and  that  you  take  the  same 
books  into  your  hands,  or  into  the  hands  of  your 
deputy,  and  them  so  do  deface  and  abolish  that 
they  never  after  may  serve,  either  to  any  such  use 
as  they  were  provided  for,  or  be  at  any  time  a  let 
to  that  godly  and  uniform  order,  which  by  a  com- 
mon consent  is  now  set  forth.  *  *  *  And  further, 
whereas  it  is  come  into  our  knowledge,  that  divers 
froward  and  obstinate  persons  do  refuse  to  pay 
towards  the  finding  of  bread  and  wine  for  the  holy 
communion,  according  to  the  order  prescribed  in 
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the  s^d  book,  by  reason  whereof  the  holy  eom- 
munion  is  many  times  omitted  upon  the  Sunday  : 
these  are  to  will  and  command  you  to  convent 
such  obstinate  persons  before  you,  and  them  to  ad- 
monish and  command  to  keep  the  order  prescribed 
in  the  said  book ;  and  if  any  shall  refuse  so  to  do, 
to  punish  them  by  suspension,  excommunication, 
or  other  censures  of  the  church.  '  Fail  you  not 
thus  to  do,  as  you  will  avoid  our  displeasure.'  "  * 

And  doubtless  with  reference  to  these  same 
rumors,  the  parliament,  then  in  session,  (the  3d  and 
4th  of  Edward  VI.,  1549-50,)  passed  an  act  abol- 
ishing, and  ordering  to  be  destroyed,  all  books 
heretofore  used  in  the  service  of  the  church ;  such 
as  antiphonals,  missals,  grailes,  processionals,  man- 
uals, legends,  pies,  portasses,  journals,  couchers, 
and  ordinals,  after  the  use  of  8arum,  IJncoln, 
York,  or  any  other  private  use.f      And  all  who 

*  WSMiia,  IV.  37, 88 ;  Buraa,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  bk.  i.  p.  291,  and 
B«coras,  No.  47. 

t  An  cmfiphoa  was  a  kind  of  anthem,  sung  Tiy  the  cathedral 
choire,  with  re^mnses  from  the  people;  an  antiphonal  was  a  book 
containing  these  anthems ;  a  missal  contained  the  service  of  (he 
Eomish  mass ;  a  gragle,  or  graile,  or  gfayel,  was  the  name  of  the 
book  which  eont^ned  the  responses  sung  by  the  choir ;  a  pnxxs- 
sional  was  a  book  of  aecviee  and  directaons  for  processions,  which 
were  m«ch  practised  in  those  daya ;  a  manual  was  a  small  service- 
book  ;  a  kgend  was  a  collection  of  stories  about  the  eamts ;  a  pie 
was  another  name  for  a  Romish  ordinal,  a  ritnal,  a  boot  of  relig- 
ious ceremonies ;  a  porlass,  or  portesse,  or  porthose,  was  a,  Eom- 
ish  priest's  office-book,  another  name  for  a  breviari/,  or  rather,  a 
small,  portable,  or  pocket  book  of  prayers,  etc. ;  a  journal  1  sup- 
pose to  have  been  a  book  in  which  the  religious  services  of  fiio 
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had  any  image  which  belonged  to  any  church  or 
chapel  were  required  to  deface  it  before  the  last 
day  of  June.  An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of 
the  primers,  in  Latin  or  English,  set  out  by  the 
late  king,  Henry  VIII.,  provided  the  prayers  to  the 
saints  were  blotted,  or  clearly  put  out  of  them. 
By  virtue  of  this  law,  visitors  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  churches  in  London,  and  see  that  all 
images  were  taken  down  and  broken  to  pieces,  or 
otherwise  destroyed  or  defaced.  And  the  same 
work  of  demolition  and  destruction  was  carried  on 
in  all  the  cathedrals  and  churches  throughout  the 
kingdom.  There  was  a  proviso,  however,  that 
images  on  the  tombs  of  kings,  princes,  noblemen, 
and  others,  not  reputed  to  be  saints,  should  be 


In  the  ycxr  1550,  probably  in  June,  Uidley,  who 
had  just  been  oidained  bishop  of  London,  entered 
upon  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  giving  out  a  series 
ot  injunctions,  which,  while  they  illustrate  the 
abounding  and  childish  superstitions  of  the  age,  at 
the  same  time  indicate  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation In  these  injunctions,  many  of  the  old 
uuperatitions  are  most  distinctly  condemned.  For 
example,  he  enjoins,  "that  none  maintain  purga- 
tory, invocation  of  saints,  the  Six  Articles,  bedrowls 

church  were  arranged  for  every  day ;  a  coaclier  was  probahly  a 
register  kept  in  mcnasteries  —  in  this  connectioii  it  may  denote 
the  arranged  prayers  and  serrieeB  practised  by  the  monlis. 

*Slames,  8  and  4  Edw.  VI.  e!i.  10;  Pad.  IlisL,  in.  25£; 
Slrype,  Ecc  Mms.,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  ch.  22,  pp.  288-90. 
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[bead-roUs  —  a  list  of  prayers  and  services],  im- 
ages, reliques,  rubrics,  primers,  justifieation  of  man 
by  his  own  works,  holy  bread,  palms,  ashes,  can- 
dles, sepulchre  paschal,  creeping  to  the  cross,  hal- 
lowing of  fire  or  altar,  or  any  other  such  like 
superstitions  and  abuses."  But  especially  em- 
phatic is  he  in  reference  to  the  grand  abuse  of 
Eomanism — the  mass,  Hecommands  "thatthere 
be  no  reading  of  such  injunctions  as  extolleth  and 
setteth  forth  the  popish  mass,  candles,  images, 
chantries;  neither  that  there  be  used  any  super- 
altars,  or  trentals  of  communion;  that  no  min- 
ister do  counterfeit  the  popish  mass,  in  Idssing  the 
Lord's  board,  washing  his  hands  or  fingers  after 
the  gospel,  or  the  receipt  of  the  holy  communion, 
shifting  the  book  fi'om  one  place  to  another,  laying 
down  and  licking  the  chalice  after  the  communion, 
blessing  his  eyes  with  the  sudary  [napkin]  there- 
of, or  patten,  or  crossing  hk  head  with  the  same, 
holding  his  forefingers  and  thumbs  joined  together 
towards  the  temples  of  his  head,  Eifter  the  receiv- 
ing of  the  sacrament,  breathing  on'  the  bread  or 
chalice,  saying  the  agnus  before  the  communion, 
showing  the  sacrament  openly  before  the  distribu- 
tion, or  making  any  elevation  thereof,  ringing  any 
sacring  bell,  or  setting  any  light  upon  the  Lord's 
board.  And  finally,  that  the  minister,  in  the  time 
of  holy  communion,  do  use  only  the  ceremonies 
and  gestures  appointed  by  the  book  of  common 
prayer,  and  none  other;  so  that  there  do  not 
appear  in  them  any  counterfeiting  of  the  popish 
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Important  as  these  innovations  on  the  old  man- 
ners and  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  church 
confessedly  were,  another  injunction  follows,  even 
more  subversive  of  the  mass  than  any  that  has 
been  mentioned :  it  orders  a  table  to  be  substituted 
for  tiie  altm.  The  essential  idea  of  the  popish 
mass  is,  that  Christ  is  offered  up  anew,  as  a  sac- 
rifice for  sin,  every  time  the  mass  is  celebrated. 
Hence,  the  communion-table  is  turned  into  an 
altar,  on  which  this  sacrifice  may  be  set  forth. 
Against  this  idea  one  of  Ridley's  injunctions  is 
specially  aimed.  He  orders,  that  the  altars  be  at 
once  removed,  and  "honest  tables"  be  substituted; 
thus  striking  down  at  one  blow  the  whole  compli- 
cated fabric  of  superstition  built  on  this  pretended 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  His  words  are :  "  Whereas 
in  divers  places  some  use  the  Lord's  board  after 
the  form  of  a  table,  and  some  of  an  altar,  whereby 
dissension  is  perceived  to  arise  among  the  un- 
learned; therefore,  wishing  a  godly  unity  to  be 
observed  in  all  our  diocese,  and  for  that  the  form 
of  a  table  may  more  move  and  turn  the  simple 
from  the  old  superstitious  opinions  of  the  popish 
mass,  and  to  the  right  use  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
we  exhort  the  curates,  church- wardens,  and  quest- 
men here  present,  to  erect  and  set  up  the  Lord's 
board,  after  the  form  of  an  honest  table,  decently 
covered,  in  such  place  of  the  quire  or  chancel  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meet  by  their  discretion  and 
agreement,  so  that  the  ministers,  with  the  commu- 
nicants, may  have  their  place  separated  from  the 
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rest  of  the  people ;  and  to  take  down  all  other  by- 
altars  or  tables."  * 

And  about  this  same  time  began  another  inno- 
vation on  popish  custom,  which  indicates  the  prog- 
ress of  religious  reform,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
people  for  religious  instruction.  I  refer  to  the 
practice  of  preaching  sermons  and  lectures  on 
week-days  and  working-days ;  which,  we  are  told, 
occasioned  a  great  running  of  people  from  neigh- 
boring parishes.  This  was  not  a  government 
measure.  It  was  in  advance  of  their  movements, 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  council.  It  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  "sectaries,"  which 
even  then  abounded  in  England.  The  practice, 
so  far  as  the  church  of  England  was  concerned,! 
began  in  Ridley's  diocese ;  whether  at  his  instiga- 
tion or  otherwise,  does  not  appear.  It  occasioned 
a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  excited  no  inconsiderable 
interest  among  the  people.  It  was  complained  of, 
and  the  council  directed  Ridley  to  stop  all  preach- 
ing on  working-days,  on  which  there  should  only 
be  pravcrs.  How  this  was  submitted  to,  is  not 
clear."  J 

*  Ban^,  vol.  ii.  pt,  I.  bk.  I.  p.  826,  and  Records,  No.  52.  The 
order  of  tlie  council  to  Ridley,  to  take  down  altars  and  place  oom- 
munion-tables  In  their  stead,  is  dated  November  24tli,  1550.  — 
Wmns,  IV.  63,  64;  Lathburi/,  81. 

t  Bttmst,  vt  sap. 

i  Wilkias,  IT.  68,  64,  has  two  letters  from  the  conncit  to  the 
bishop  of  London  (Ridley),  prohibiting  week-day  preaching:  one 
dated  June  23d,  and  tlie  other  June  25th,  1550, 
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THE  VESTMENT  CONTEOVEEST.  — KEMOVAI,  OF  THE  OLD 
BISHOPS.— COMPLETION  OE  THE  EEFORMATIOfJ. — 
IRKEGDLAKITIES,  FRATJD,  AND   CORliEPTION. 

^  The  years  1550  and  1551  are  memorable  as  the 
time  when  the  Reformers  began  openly  to  disagree 
among  themselves  about  the  right  of  the  State  to 
enforce  absolute  religious  conformity,  even  in  non- 
essential particulars.  After  discussing  and  settling 
all  questions  relating  to  the  offices  and  general  or- 
der of  service  in  the  church,  the  Reformers  decided, 
though  not  without  considerable  debate,  to  retain 
the  old  garments  of  the  Romish  priesthood.  It 
was  objected  at  the  outset,  "  that  these  garments 
had  been  part  of  the  train  of  the  mass,  and  had 
been  superstition  sly  abused  only  to  set  it  off  with 
the  more  pomp."  To  this,  however,  it  was  replied, 
that  white  was  the  color  of  the  priest's  garments 
under  the  Levitical  dispensation,  and  was  also 
adopted  by  the  African  churches  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  and  that  it  was  a  natural  expression  of  the 
purity  and  decency  which  became  priests.  Fur- 
thermore, that  the  clergy  generally  were  so  poor 
that  they  could  scarcely  aiFord  themselves  decent 

VOL.  II.  18  ,13Sj 
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clothing ;  and  that  should  they  attempt  to  officiate 
in  their  ordinary  dress,  the  people  —  who,  from  ab- 
ject submission  to  the  clergy,  were  now  inclined  to 
an  opposite  extreme,  of  despising  them — would 
be  likely  to  carry  their  contempt  for  the  shabby 
priests  to  the  services  which  they  were  performing. 
So  it  was  resolved  to  retain  the  old  garments  of 
the  priesthood,  and  to  insist  on  a  rigid  conformity 
to  the  prescribed  habits,  as  well  as  to  the  author- 
ized rites  and  services  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Iftayer. 

The  controversy  which  this  decision  provoked  — 
which  FuUer  calls  "  the  saddest  difference  that  ever 
happened  in  the  church  of  England,  if  we  consider 
either  the  time  how  long  it  continued,  the  eminent 
persons  therein  engaged,  or  the  doleful  effects 
thereby  produced  "  ' — broke  out  with  violence  in 
the  summer  of  1550.  In  May  of  that  year.  Dr. 
John  Hooper  was  appointed  by  the  king's  letters 
patent  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester.-f-  He  was  a 
learned,  zealous,  and  devoted  man,  "  bred  in  Ox- 
ford and  well  skOled  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew." 
On  the  accession  of  Edward,  he  returned  among 
the   exiles   from    Germany,   having    been   driven 


*  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  IV.  bk.  VII,  sect.  23,  p.  60. 
t  Bamet  eajB :  "  On  the  8d  of  July,  this  year  (1550)  Hooper 
was  by  letters  patent  uppoiiited  to  be  his  [Wakeman's]  euccessor." 

—  Vol.  II.  pt.  II.  bk.  I.  p-  162,  But  the  privy  council  book  of 
Edward's  reign  contains  this  entry ;  "  At  Greenwich,  the  15th  of 
May,  1550,  Master  Hooper  was  consiiluted  bishop  of  Gloucester." 

—  In  Bradford'i  Writings,  p.  874, 
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thither  during  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign.  At 
Zurich,  where  he  chiefly  resided,  he  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  more  thorough  continental  reformers. 
On  his  return  he  manifested  uncommon  ability 
and  zeal  as  a  preacher,  being  in  the  pulpit  almost 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  preaching  to  crowded 
houses.  The  appointment  of  such  a  man  to  a 
bishopric  seemed  eminently  judicious,  and  indi- 
cated quite  significantly  the  disposition  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment. Hooper,  so  far  from  seeking  this  honor, 
actually  declined  it  when  pressed  upon  him.  He 
was  unwilling  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  in 
the  form  in  which  it  then  stood  —  "  By  God,  by 
the  saints,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost";  for  this  he 
thought  was  impious,  because  God  only  ought  to 
be  appealed  to  in  an  oath.  He  also  objected  to 
the  episcopal  habits  and  ornaments  —  as  the  rochet, 
chimcre,  square  cap,  etc.  —  on  the  ground  that 
these  were  mere  human  inventions,  having  no 
countenance  from  the  Scriptures,  but  brought  into 
the  church  when  in  its  most  corrupt  state,  by  tradi- 
tion or  custom ;  that  they  were  not  suitable  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  were  con- 
demned by  the  apostle  as  "  beggarly  elements " ; 
and  especially,  that  they  had  been  invented  chiefly 
to  give  effect  to  the  pompous  and  idolatrous  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  and  were  so  consecrated  in 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  that  they  were  consid- 
ered essential  to  the  due  celebration  of  religious 
services.  He  was  willing  to  wear  a  decent,  simple 
attire,  different  from  the  ordinaiy  dress  of  a  lay- 
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man ;  but  waa  not  willing  to  sanction  the  supersti- 
tious notions  of  the  people,  that  the  peculiar  habits 
of  the  clergy  were  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  re- 
ligious services  —  that  no  priestly  act  was  of  any 
value,  unless  performed  in  a  priestly  dress. 

In  relation  to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  the  young 
king  was  so  satisfied  of  the  justness  of  Hooper's 
objection,  that  he  struck  out  the  offensive  words 
with  his  own  pen.*  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  re- 
move the  habits  out  of  the  way.  Cranmer  at  first 
objected,  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  au- 
thorized garments  without  incurring  a  prtsmunire. 
To  this  Edward  and  the  council  replied  by  a  let- 
ter, authorizing  the  archbishop,  and  the  other 
bishops  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  consecration, 
to  dispense  with  the  habits.  Cranmer  was  then 
disposed  to  yield ;  but  Ridley,  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Dr.  Goodrich,  strenuously  opposed  any 
concession ;  declaring  that,  though  "  traditions  in 
matters  of  faith  were  justly  rejected,  in  matters  of 

*  Hooper  may  have  objected  to  the  comprehecaivo  charaGter 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  well  as  to  the  appeal  to  the  saints 
and  evangelists.  This  oath  re([uired  a  hishop  to  swear  to  "  mMn- 
tain  and  defend  the  whole  effeela  and  contents  of  all  and  singular 
aets  and  statutes  made,  and  lo  be  made,  within  this  realm,  la  dero- 
gation, extirpation,  and  extinguishment  of  the  bisliop  of  Kome 
and  his  authority ;  and  other  acts  and  statutes  made,  and  to  be 
made,  in  teformaljon  of  the  king's  power  of  supreme  head  in 
earth  of  the  church  of  England.  So  help  liim  God,  all  saiats, 
and  the  holy  evangelisls."  —  StaMes  of  the  Bedia,  21  Henry  VIII. 
ch.  2  (A.  D.  1534) ;  28  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  10;  and  i  Edward  VI. 
oh,  12;  Gibson's  Codex,  vol.  I.  pp.  26-27,  30,  81.  See  also  Saixmen' 
Sin.  Eef.,  111.  563. 
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rites  and  ceremonies,  ctistom  was  often  a  good 
argument  for  the  continuance  of  that  which  had 
been  long  used  " ;  that  "  those  places  of  Saint  Paul 
[alleged  by  Hooper]  did  only  relate  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  which  some  in  the 
apostles'  times  pleaded  were  still  to  be  retained 
upon  the  authority  of  their  first  institution  by 
Moses  " ;  that  the  apostles,  though  they  condemned 
these  things  when  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, yet,  when  they  thought  them  likely  to  gain 
the  Jews,  both  used  circumcision  and  purification 
in  the  temple ;  that  the  abuse  of  the  vestments  to 
idolatry  were  no  better  reason  for  abolishing  their 
use,  than  were  the  superstitious  ceremonies  used  in 
the  consecration  of  churches,  and  the  baptism  of 
bells,  a  reason  for  abandoning  their  use  ;  and  fur- 
thermore, that  "  it  would  bring  the  papists  over  to 
our  church,  beholding  all  things  by  them  used  not 
totally  abolished  by  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  but 
some  decent  correspondences  still  moderately  con- 
tinued." * 

Hooper  replied,  that  "the  doctrine  of  Paul  is 
this  (Gal.  iii.) :  that  whosoever  recalls  things  abro- 
gated in  Christ,  transgresses  the  will  of  the  Lord ; 
and  the  same  Paul  openly  teaches,  that  the  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  has  been  abolished  in  the  priesthood 
of  Christ,  (Heb.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x.,)  with  all  its  rites. 


*  Burnet's  Ilist.  Eef.,  vol.  Ii,  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  jip.  315-;  also,  Neal's 
Puritans,  i,  W^U ;  FsllerS  Oh,  Hist.,  vol.  it.  bk.  vii.  p.  66 ; 
Soames'  nisi.  Eef.,  in.  558-88  ;  ColHei-'s  Ecc.  Ilist..  v.  378-81. 
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vestments,  unctions,  consecrations,  and  the  like  : 
If,  therefore,  those  shadows  of  the  Aavoijic  priest- 
hood cannot  consist  with  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
much  less  that  popish  priesthood,  which,  even  by 
the  testimony  of  their  own  boobs,  has  been  derived 
either  from  Aaron  or  from  the  Gentiles.*  And  to 
compel  the  Christian  to  these  things  {these  out- 
ward rites  and  ceremonies)  is  but  to  take  from 
them  and  rob  them  of  their  Christian  liberty,  and 
by  tyranny  to  set  them  under  the  curse  of  the  law, 
from  which  Christ,  by  his  death  and  passion,  hath 
delivered  them ;  and  it  is  one  true  mark  and  note 
to  know  antichrist  by."  f 

Ridley  rejoined ;  —  "All  the  world  should  know 
I  do  grant  the  appointed  vestments  be  neither 
things  to  be  regarded  of  necessity  to  our  health 
and  salvation,  or  yet  as  if  without  them  the  minis- 
try might  not  be  done ;  nor  that  this  use  of  them 
is  in  Scripture ;  nor  that  the  same  doth  justify  the 
doer  and  user  of  God's  holy  word.  For  so  to  say 
were  indeed  to  defend  the  papistical  and  Aaronical 
priesthood,  both,  against  Christ's  gospel.  But  all 
our  controversy  is  this,  whether  the  vestments  as 
they  be  now  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  England,  be  things  lawful  to  be  used,  or 
may  be  used  without  a  breach  of  God's  law ;  that 
is,  whether  they  be  things,  as  of  themselves  indif- 


*  Writin'js  of  Bradford,  p.  873. 

t  Hooper's  Confession  of  Faith,  Art.  88,  in  Bradford's  Writings, 
p.  804. 
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ferent,  and  not  forbidden  as  sin  against  God's  holy 
word,  or  no."  * 

This  reasoning  in  favor  of  the  old  popish  hab- 
its, that  custom  is  often  a  good  argument  for 
the  eontinuance  of  what  has  been  long  used,  is 
still  the  favorite  argument  of  English  churchmen. 
But,  if  this  mode  of  reasoning  proves  anything,  it 
proves  too  much  for  the  protestant  churchman.  If 
antiquity  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  chemire, 
the  rochet,  and  the  square  cap,  which  the  Reform- 
ers retained  and  enforced,  why  may  not  the  gloves, 
the  sandals,  the  mitre,  the  ring,  and  crosier,  which 
they  laid  aside,  be  defended  by  the  same  argu- 
ment ?  And  if  this  argument  is  good  for  the  dress 
of  the  clergy,  why  is  it  not  equally  available  in 


«  Bradford,  p.  875. 

Mftrtin  Microuius,  a.  German  preacher  in  London,  in  a  letter  to 
Henry  BuUinger,  dated  London,  Oct.  13-20th,  1550,  thus  speaka  of 
Hooper's  troubles:  "The  other  bishops  are  giving  him  niueh 
trouble.  The  biahops  will  not  depart  a,  nMl's-breadth  irom  their 
preai^ibeii  form  of  consecration,  whidi  is  manifestly  superstitious. 
The  bishops  defend  the  use  of  peoullar  veslments  in  the  chnrch 
upon  two  grountla :  first,  that  they  are  matters  of  indifference  ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  are  preacribed  by  the  king's  majesty,  with 
whom  rests  the  removal  or  appointment  in  the  church  of  things 
indifferent.  Hooper  denies,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  inasmuch  as  they  obscure  the  dignity  of  tlie 
priesthood  of  Christ,  and  ntu1«re  hypocrisy,  superstition,  etc. 
Master  Hooper  has  just  called  on  me,  as  I  am  writing,  (Oct.  20th, 
1550,]  on  his  return  from  court.  He  tells  me  tliat  yesterday  the 
Bishop  of  London  [Ridley]  was  most  violent  against  him  before 
the  council,  and  that  he  impugned  liis  doctrine  and  loaded  him 
with  the  greatest  insults."  —  Original  LeIKrs  relative  to  tlig  English 
Bejbrmaiim,  A.  D.  1537-58,  Parker  S(ic.  ed.,  Letter  244. 
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defence  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
church  ?  If  some  of  the  relics  of  popery  may 
properly  be  venerated  for  their  antiquity,  all  may 
be  which  have  the  same  recommendation  ;  and  if 
so,  the  English  church  reformation,  so  far  as  the 
order,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  were 
concerned,  was  a  mistake ;  yea,  an  unwarrantable 
revolution ;  and  that  bitter  high-ehurchman,  Hey- 
lyn,  was  not  so  far  astraj  when  he  declared  that  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI  was  "  unfortunate  ;  and  that 
his  death  was  not  an  infelicity  to  the  church," 

Hooper  not  being  satisfied  \i  ith  these  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  habits  —  inaimuch  as  they  were  the 
very  arguments  with  which  the  papists  defended 
most  of  their  unscriptural  rites  and  ceremonies,  as 
weU  as  dresses  and  ornaments  —  still  declined  to 
be  made  a  bishop,  on  the  bishops'  terms.  But  this 
did  not  satisfy  the  reigning  powers ;  they  insisted 
that  John  Hooper,  willing  or  not,  should  be  a 
bishop  of  the  church  of  England,  and  wear  the 
authorized  vestments  of  the  office,  or  else  suffer 
pains  and  penalties  for  his  non-compliance.  To 
reduce  him  to  obedience.  Hooper  was  first  forbid- 
den to  preach,  which  was  a  severe  punishment 
to  a  man  like  him,  whose  heart  was  in  the  work  ; 
and  he  probably  employed  his  pen  when  he  could 
not  his  tongue.  He  was  next  ordered  to  confine 
himself  to  his  own  house ;  but,  disregarding  this 
arbitrary  order,  he  was  committed  to  Cranmer's 
care,  January  13th,  1550-51,  and  removed  to  the 
archbishop's  palace   for   safe-keeping.      But  even 
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Cranmer'a  persuasive  powers  failed  to  convince 
Hooper ;  and  after  two  weeks'  trial,  he  was  finally 
sent  to  the  Fleet  prison  for  his  contumacy,  January 
27t!],  1550-51 ;  and  there  remained,  probably,  until 
about  the  first  of  March.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  judgment  of  Bucer  and 
Peter  Martyr  on  the  question  had  been  obtained. 
These  eminent  continental  reformers,  though  they 
agreed  substantially  with  Hooper  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  retrieving  the  ancient  purity  and  unaffected 
plainness  in  religion  and  in  religions  rites,  keeping 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  precedents  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture and  the  most  uncorrupted  ages  of  the  church, 
yet  thought  he  might,  under  the  circumstances, 
lawfully  and  properly  wear  the  Romish  habits,  with 
the  protest  that  they  were  not  worn  as  parts  of  the 
old  system,  but  as  things  commanded  by  lawful 
authority,  and  to  promote  peace  in  the  church. 

After  eight  months'  delay.  Hooper,  influenced 
probably  more  by  Bucer  and  Martyr's  opinion  and 
a  desh-e  to  prevent  further  contention  among  the 
Reformers,  than  by  the  sufferings  of  his  imprison- 
ment, consented  to  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the 
ruling  powers,  to  this  effect :  he  should  "  be  attired 

*  The  entry  in  the  privy  council  book,  under  date  of  "  Green- 
wich, 13th  of  Jannary,  1551,"  is  to  the  effect,  that  it  appeared  tliat 
Hooper  had  not  kept  his  house,  and  had  written  and  printed  a  book 
on  the  controverted  question ;  and  was  therefore  committed  to  the 
archbishop.  Anotherentcy  reads  thus:  "At  Greenwich, the  27th 
of  January,  1551.  Upon  a  letter  from  the  archbishop,  Miat  Mas- 
ter Hooper  cannot  be  brought  to  any  conformity,  it  was  agreed  he 
should  be  couimitteii  to  the  Fleet."  —  Bradford's  Wt-itings. 
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in  the  vestmenta  that  were  prescribed,  when  he  was 
consecrated,  and  when  he  preached  before  the  king, 
or  in  his  cathedral,  or  in  any  public  place ;  but  he 
was  dispensed  with  on  other  occasions."  On  these 
conditions  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter some  time  in  March,  1550-51.*  After  which  he 
retired  to  his  diocese  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
appropriate  work  of  a  Christian  bishop,  preaching 
three  or  four  sermons  a  day  to  crowded  auditories, 
and  showing  himself  in  other  things  a  pattern  of  a 
good  bishop.f 

Though  Hooper  thus  yielded,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  to  the  judgment  of  others,  yet,  in  yielding, 
he  evidently  acted  against  his  own  judgment;  and 
the  part  which  Ridley  took  against  him  w^as  re- 
membered with  grief,  if  not  with  anger,  until  near 
the  close  of  life.  When  these  two  good  men  were 
subsequently  shut  up  in    prison   for  the  gospel's 

*  The  writ  for  his  coQsei^ratioii  was  aated  March  7tl!,  35&0-51. 
-  Bmnei. 

Fox  thus  descritws  Hooper's  first  appearance  before  the  Itiag 
(and  probably  hts  only  public  appearance  in  AUl  canonicals)  in  the 
enforced  episcopal  veatmenta :  "  He  came  forth  like  a  new  playec 
on  tlie  stage.  His  upper  garment  was  a  long  scaclet  chimere, 
down  to  the  feet ;  and  under  thai,  a  white  linen  rochet,  that  cov- 
ered all  his  shoulders ;  and  a  four-square  cap  upon  his  head.  But 
he  took  it  patiently,  for  the  public  profit  of  the  church." 

t  Burnet.  Hooper's  wife,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger,  dated  April 
3d,  1551,  says ;  "  I  intreat  you  to  recommend  Master  Hooper  to 
be  more  moderate  in  his  labor  ;  for  he  preaches  four,  or  at  least 
three  times  every  day ;  and  I  am  atraid  leat  these  over-abundant 
exertions  should  cause  a  premature  decay."  —  Zurich  Letters,  Kos. 
I.  XL.,  in  Lata-  Writings  oflloopeF,  p.  svii.,  Piirker  Soc.  ed. 
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sake,  and  were  about  to  seal  their  tostiraonj  at  the 
stake,  they  interchanged  letters  and  became  cor- 
dially reconciled  to  each  other.  Ridley  had  by 
that  time  become  convinced  of  the  coiTectness  of 
Hooper's  views  in  regard  to  the  popish  habits,  and 
so  had  Otanmer  and  others,  who  were  afterwards 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  popery.'  Pox  informs  us 
that  when  Dr.  Brooks,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and 
hu  popish  assistants,  came  to  the  work  of  formally 
degrading  Ridley  from  the  priesthood  _  not  recog- 
nizing  him  as  a  bishop  —  preparatory  to  his  mar- 
tyrdom, he  utterly  refused  to  put  on  the  surplice, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  put  it  on  him,  "  with 
all  the  trinkets  pertaining  to  the  mass.  And  as 
they  were  putting  on  the  same,  I>r.  Ridley  did  ve- 
hemently inveigh  against  the  Romish  bishop  and 
all  that  foolish  apparel;  calling  him  antichrist,  and 
the  apparel  foolish  and  abominable,  yea,  too  fond 
for  a  vice  in  a  play  »  _  too  ridiculous  for  a  bnffoon 
m  ajjay.f     And  when  Bonner  and  his  associates 

*  Ridley  wrote  to  Hooper,  when  they  were  both  in  prieon,  in 
Queen  Mary's  i^ign,  and  alwut  to  be  offered  up  r  "  My  Dearly 
Beloved  Brotoer  and  FeUoir  Elder  whom  I  reverence  in  tlie  Loivl 
Forasmueh  as  I  understand  by  your  worts,  whleh  I  have  yeC 
but  mperHcially  seen,  that  we  IhotonBUy  agree,  and  wholly  eon. 
sent  together  In  those  tUnj,  whleh  are  the  ground,  and  .ubslan- 
tial  pomts  of  our  rehgion,  agahist  the  which  the  world  so  furi- 
ously rageth  In  these  oor  days:  howaoerer  in  time  past  In 
.malle,  matter,  and  ctaum.lanc.s  of  rehelon,  you,  wisdom  and 
my  simplicity  (I  confessj  have  in  some  points  varied ;  now  I  say 
be  you  assured,  that  even  with  my  whole  heart  (God  !s  my  wit- 
ness) m  the  boweis  of  Christ  I  lore  you."  -  [Trf.  ,/»*,,  p„. 
ker  Sec.  ed..  p.  855. 
i  Acta  and  Mom.,  ni.  427. 
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were  pulling  off  the  official  vestments  which  had 
heen  placed  on  Cranmer,  in  order  to  his  degrada- 
tion, the  archbishop  said:  "All  this  ncedeth  not; 
I  myself  had  done  with  this  gear  long  ago."  * 

Hooper  was  not  alone,  even  at  the  first,  in  his 
opposition  to  the  popish  garments.  Fuller,  speak- 
ing of  the  founders  of  n on- conformity,  says :  "  John 
Sogers,  lecturer  in  St.  Paul's  and  vicar  of  St.  Sep- 
ulchre's, with  John  Hooper,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  were  ringleaders  of  this  party."  f  And 
in  John  Bradford's  Memoir,  we  read  that  he  too 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  garments  of  popery.J 


t  Ck.  Bist.,  vol.  iv.  bt.  Tir.  sect,  2i,  p.  62. 

%  "Dr.  Ridley,  Uiat  worthy  bishop  of  Lonfion,  and  glfrioua 
martyr  of  Christ,  according  to  the  order  that  there  was  in  the 
church  of  England,  called  him  [BradfiDrd]  to  take  thu  degree  of 
deacon ;  which  order,  because  it  was  not  without  some  abnse,  as 
to  which  Bradford  would  not  consent,  the  biEhop,  yet  perceiving 
that  he  was  willing  to  enter  the  ministry,  was  content  to  order 
him  deacon  without  any  abuse,  even  as  he  desired."  This  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  1650.  —  Writings  of  Bradford,  p.  sxii. 

FiJkr  says,  "  When  Hooper,  unwillingly  willing,  wore  those 
episcopal  ornaments,  he  pat  on  witli  them  a  great  gvniige  against 
Eidley,  who  enforced  him  thereunto.  Nor  were  they  fully  recon- 
ciled till  tlieir  death,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary."  —  Vol,  iv.  bk. 
VII.  p.  70. 

The  author  of  "A  Brief  Discourse  of  the  TivabUs  begun  in  FVaak- 
forl,  in  the  gear  1554  "  —  probably  William  WhitUngham  —  speak- 
ing of  Hooper's  ordination,  "  a  man  worthy  of  perpetual  memory," 
says  :  "  This  man  being  made  bishop  hy  King  Edward,  there  wfls 
obtruded  by  other  bishops  of  the  same  order,  according  to  this 
book,  a  rochet  and  a  bishop's  robe.  This  man  Iwing  well  learned, 
and  a  long  time  nourished  and  brought  up  in  Germany,  as  soon  as 
he  refused  these  proud  things  that  foola  marvel  at,  lie  was  cast 
into  prison;  and  at  length,  by  then-  importunity  o 
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Brook,  ill  hia  Lives  of  Puritans,  goes  so  far  as 
to  say :  "  Most  of  the  reforming  clergy  were  of 
Hooper's  sentiments  in  tliis  conti-oversy.  Several 
who  submitted  to  the  habits  in  the  late  reign 
[Henry  VHL's]  now  laid  them  aside ;  among 
which  were  bishops  Latimer  and  Coverdale,  Dr. 
Rowland  Taylor,  John  Rogers,  John  Bradford,  and 
John  Phiipot,  all  zealous  non-conformists.  They 
declaimed  against  them  as  mere  popish  and  super- 
stitious attire,  and  not  fit  for  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  Indeed,  they  were  not  so  much  as  pressed 
upon  the  clergy  in  general,  but  mostly  left  as 
matters  of  indifference."  *  And  from  the  writings 
of  some  of  the  leading  churchmen  of  Elizabeth's 
early  days,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they,  too,  were 
at  one  time  very  much  of  Hooper's  mind  respect- 
ing the  epi  copal  habits.f 

Thib  discussion  about  priestly  vestments,  though 
in  itself  tonfessedly  insignificant,  was  yet  the  com- 
mencement of  a  controversy  which  involved  the 


relenting,  he  was  compelled,  to  his  ehame,  to  give  place  to  their 
impudency,  with  the  common  grief  and  sorrow  of  all  goodly 
minds."  —  Troubles,  p,  42,  edilions  of  1675  and  1846. 

On  this  controverBy  about  the  vestments,  the  reader  can  also 
consult  Hooper's  Later  RVift'njs,  particularly  his  "  Briefe  and  Clear 
Confession  of  Faith,"  first  published  in  1550,  pp.  19-92;  and  Rid- 
ley's Eeply  to  Bishop  Hooper,  in  Writings  of  Bradford,  Letters  and 
Treatises,  pp.  878-03. 

*  Brook's  Puritans,  Introd.  voL  i.  p.  9. 

t  See  the  sentiments  of  Grindal,  Jewel,  Sandys,  Horn,  Cox, 
and  others,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Bralesiastical  Opinions  of  the 
English  Keformers,  in  this  work.     See  also  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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most  serious  consequences.  The  triumph  of  the 
court  party  in  this  contest  was  the  first  stroke  on 
the  wedge  which,  in  subsequent  reigns,  split  the 
church  of  England,  first  into  Conformists  and  Non- 
conformists ;  next,  into  Church-and-State  Reform- 
ers and  Puritans ;  and  finally,  into  Churchmen  and 
Separatists.  It  was  this  asserted  right  to  enforce 
absolute  conformity  in  all  things,  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  the  reformers  of  Edward's  time,  and  by 
them  engrafted  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  church 
of  England,  which  occasioned  to  the  good  people 
of  England,  for  successive  generations,  countless 
miseries,  some  of  which  we  shall  be  called  to  no- 
tice quite  fully  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  Reformation  at  this 
stage  was,  the  importance  ascribed  to  preaching. 
The  old  system  relied  on  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
its  festivals,  processions,  and  shows  of  various 
kinds,  which  attracted  and  interested  the  people, 
and  were  well  adapted  to  impress  and  awe  the 
ignorant.  But  the  Reformers  having  renounced 
and  denounced  this  childish  and  unscriptural  de- 
pendence on  mere  outward  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  having  made  their  appeal  to  the  Bible,  as  the 
only  infallible  guide,  it  became  an  object  of  vital 
importance  with  them,  to  enlighten  the  people 
respecting  the  teachings  of  that  blessed  book. 
There  was,  however,  a  great  scarcity  of  suitable 
men  to  do  this  work.  The  old  clergy  were  to  a 
very  great  extent  incompetent.  A  partial  rem- 
edy for  this  incompetency  had  been  sought  in  the 
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.  ^  ation  of  homilies,  or  short  discourses,  to  be 
read  by  the  clergy  to  their  people  on  the  Sabbatb. 
This  was  better  than  nothing ;  but  it  was  not,  after 
all,  live  preaching.  And  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  the  council  in  1551  resolved  on  a  system 
of  itinerancy,  by  means  of  which  the  gospel  might 
be  preached  occasionally,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  moat  effective  pulpit  orators,  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Six  eminent  preachers  were 
accordingly  appointed,  as  the  king's  chaplains  in 
ordinary ;  two  of  whom  were  to  be  constantly  at 
court,  and  four  of  them  to  itinerate  over  all  Eng- 
land and  Wales.* 

Another  reason  for  this  plan  of  itinerancy  un- 
doubtedly was,  the  real  dislike  of  the  Reformation 
which  the  clergy  generally  entertained.  All  the 
reformatory  movements  had  been  embarrassed  and 
impeded  to  the  utmost  by  the  secret  or  open  oppo- 
sition of  the  clergy.     They  had  conformed  when 

*  Edwisnl  m  hia  Journal  unior  date  of  Decemlwr  18th,  1551, 
says :  "  It  wis  appomtetl  I  *ihoulil  have  six  chaplams  ordinary ; 
of  which  two  ever  to  be  present  and  four  always  absent  in 
preaching  T]iese  sii  to  be  — Bill,  Harle,  Perne,  Grindal,  Brad- 
ford." The  sixth  n^me  is  "dasht,"  as  Bumii  says  It  should 
probably  be  Knox  For  we  read  in  Sirype  (vol  it  pt  n.  ch.  29, 
p.  73)  '  Now  Knox  aeems  to  have  gone  into  parts  of  Bucking- 
bamshire  and  that  in  his  itinerary  course  of  preaching  In  some 
places  in  tins  Lircuit,  and  particularly  at  Amersham,  he  took  a  lik- 
ing, partly  fir  their  frrwardness  to  hear  hun  partly  for  their  civil- 
ities towards  him  An  evplanation  of  this  "forwardness"  to 
hear  this  faithlul  preacher  may  perhaps  be  found  in  tJie  feet 
tliat  Amersham  wa«  early  fimed  lor  ts  attaclimeiit  to  Lollardy, 
and  that  its  soil  had  been  (nri  h^l  b>  the  ashes  of  several  mar- 
tyrs.   See  vol  I  p  642  of  this  History 
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a  measure  was  absolutely  enjoined  by  authority ; 
but  never  until  they  had  resisted  as  long  as  they 
dared;  and  their  conformity  generally  was  only 
just  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  letter  of  the  law.  Gar- 
diner, of  Winchester,  and  Bonner,  of  London, 
fought  the  Reformation  like  demons,  inch  by  inch, 
and  did  not  cease  their  opposition  until  deprived 
of  their  bishoprics  and  imprisoned.  They  both 
lived  to  quench  their  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  the 
Eeformera.  Gardiner  was  a  learned,  crafty,  un- 
principled politician ;  a  man  whom  Bishop  Lloyd 
well  said,  "  was  to  be  traced  like  a  fox ;  and  like 
the  Hebrew,  to  be  read  backward."  Bonner  was 
a  foul-mouthed,  ferocious  creature,  who,  after  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  Henry  VHI.  with  such  vio- 
lence that  Clement  VII.  threatened  to  throw  him 
into  a  caldron  of  melted  lead  for  his  impudence, 
set  himself  against  every  measure  of  reform  during 
Edward's  reign,  and  glutted  his  vengeance  during 
Mary's  reign  by  tormenting  the  poor  saints  who 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  by  sending  great  numbers 
of  them  to  the  flames.*  Other  bishops  were  as 
unfriendly  as  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  though  not 
so  violent,  or  so  well  able  to  make  the  government 
trouble. 

*  Foi:  paints  Bonnet's  charaoter  with  a  heary  brush  ;  and  gives 
a.  ftiU  aooount  of  the  trial,  or  rather  repeated  examinations,  of  the 
odious  prelate.  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  20-16.  He  has  also  preserved  taa.v.j 
of  Gardiner's  letters,  and  the  minutes  of  his  examinations,  and  his 
answers  to  the  "  articles  ministered  "  to  him  ;  whieh  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  great  ability,  shrewdness,  courage,  and  impu- 
dence. —  Pp.  63-86 ;  Bum^,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  bk.  ii. 
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Five  of  the  old  bishops,  in  all,  had.  to  be  deprived 
of  their  bishoprics  and  punished  for  non-compii- 
ance  with  the  reformatory  laws  and  injunctions, 
for  contempt  of  authority,  for  misprision  of  treason, 
or  other  causes,  before  the  government  could  en- 
force its  measures.  These  bishops,  though  impris- 
oned, were  not  otherwise  harshly  treated ;  though 
Gardiner  and  Bonner  had  done  enough,  by  their 
sharp  speeches  and  taunts,  to  provoke  the  govern- 
ment to  punish  them  severely.  Heath,  of  Worces- 
ter, and  Day,  of  Chichester,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  violent  men ;  and  the  particular  cause  of  their 
deprivation  and  imprisonment  is  not  very  clear. 
That  they  opposed  the  Reformation,  in  some  form, 
is  certain.  Tunstall,  of  Durham,  was  deprived 
and  imprisoned  for  misprision  of  treason,  or  being 
privy  to  treason  and  concealing  the  same.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  old  bishops, 
and  was  Cvanmer's  personal  friend ;  though  he 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  great  work  of  Cran- 
mer's  life.  It  is  quite  apparent,  from  the  entire 
history  of  these  times,  that  the  influence  of  all 
these  deprived  bishops  had  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Edward's  reign,  against  any  reformation ; 
and  it  was  the  extreme  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  government  in  promoting  any  reforms  while 
these  dishonest  temporizers  remained  in  office, 
which  finally  compelled   their   deposition,'      The 


*  In  Edward's  Journal,  under  date  of  February,  1550-51,  we 
find  the  following  onfry:  "The  bishop  ofWinolieater  [Gftrdliner] 
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Romanists,  of  course,  complained  loudly  of  these 
proceedings  —  and  continue  to  complain  to  this 
day  —  as  unwarrantably  severe,  and  as  repugnant 
to  law  and  justice,*  etc. ;   forgetting,  that,  under 


after  a  long  trial  w»s  deposed  of  liia  bishopric."  To  understanil 
how  long  and  how  patiently  the  goTernraeiit  bore  with  Bonner 
and  Gardiner,  and  how  hard  it  labored  to  induce  them  to  comply 
with  the  reformatory  measures  of  the  Chnrcb  and  State,  one  has 
but  to  consult  tlie  pages  of  Fox,  already  referred  to.  Of  Heath, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  Barael  says :  "  He  liad  hitherto  [up  to  1650] 
opposed  everything  done  towards  reformation  in  pariiament, 
though  he  had  given  an  entire  obedience  to  it  when  it  was 
enacted.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle  temper  and  great  prudence, 
that  understood  affairs  of  State  better  than  matters  of  religion. 
Eat  now  it  was  resolved  to  rid  the  church  of  those  compliers,  who 
submitted  out  of  fear  or  interest,  to  save  their  benefices,  but 
were  still  ready,  upon  any  favorable  conjuncture,  to  return  back 
to  the  old  superstition."  — iTisf.  Se/,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  pp.  2D5 
and  417 ;,  Sloe's  Mim$.,  hk.  i.  ch,  29,  p.  872.  Bishop  Tunslall 
was  deprived  and  imprisoned  "  for  consenting,  about  July,  1550,  to 
a  consph'acy  in  the  North,  ftir  raistog  a  rebellion."  -  Bu,mst, 
p.  828,  note  w.  See  also  Srjpe's  Ecc.  Mema.,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  ch.  16, 
pp.  21-21.  Under  date  of  December  30th,  1551,  Edward  records, 
"The  bishop  of  Duresme  was,  for  concealment  of  treason,  writ- 
ten to  him,  and  not  disclosed  at  all  tiU  the  party  did  open  him, 
committed  to  the  Tower."  According  to  Edward's  Journal,  "  The 
Bishop  Tunstall,  of  Durham,  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric," 
October  11th,  1552.  Soames  gives  a  very  good  account  of  this 
matter.  —  Eist.  Rcf.,  iii.  701-0. 

«  See  Lingard's  Hist,  vol.  iv.  ch.  1.  I.ingard's  ti'eatment  of  ti:e 
Eeformers,  and  their  measures  during  Edward's  reign,  reminds 
one  of  Hume's  treatment  of  all  Christian  men  and  measures.  Their 
motives  and  their  acts  are  alike  subjected  to  his  insinuations  and 
alurs,  and  to  his  imputations,  if  not  to  his  direct  charges.  See  a 
notable  example  in  hie  treatment  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  vol. 
Til.  pp.  199-205.  Pages  17,  68,  71,  73  and  74,  251,  263,  269, 
303   el  ca.,  of  the  same  volume,  also  furnish  other  illustrations. 
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papal  rule,  bishops  who  denied  the  truth  of  popery, 
or  deviated  from  papal  prescriptions,  not  only  lost 
their  bishoprics,  but  their  lives  also,  and  that  with- 
out mercy, 

Burnet  tells  us,  that  about  the  end  of  1550, 
or  the  beginning  of  1551,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  revised;  several  things  having  been 
left  in  the  first  edition,  not  approved  by  the  Re- 
formers, either  to  draw  in  some  of  the  bishops,  or 
in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
who  were  fond  of  their  old  superstitions. 

The  parliament  which  began  its  sessions  Janu- 
ary 30th,  1551-52,  ratified  and  adopted  the  new  ser- 
vice-book, and  ordered  it  to  be  used  from  the  feast 
of  AH  Saints  —the  first  of  November,  1552.  The 
act  forbade  the  use  of  any  other  forms  or  rites 
whatever  in  public  worship,  or  any  person  to  be 
present  where  other  forms  were  used,  upon  pain 
of  imprisonment;  and  required  all  persons,  having 
no  lawful  and  reasonable  excuse  for  being  absent, 
under  pain  of  spiritual  censures,  and  imprison- 
ment for  six  or  twelve  months,  or  for  life,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  be  present 
every  Sunday  or  holy-day,  in  some  church  or  chapel 
where  this  common  prayer  and  other  services  were 
used.  To  this  was  annexed  a  "  Form  of  making 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons."  * 


*  Bucer  was  consulted  about  this  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
anil  suggested  iiumerouB  ulteradons.  Barnet  says,  that  "  in  almost 
every  particular,  the  most  material  things  wMcli  ISucei*  excepted 
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In  1552  was  issued  a  series  of  doctrinal  "  arti- 
cles, agreed  upon  by  the  bishops  and  other  learned 
men  in  the  convocation  held  in  London  in  the 
year  1553,  for  the  avoiding  diversities  of  opinions 
and  stablishing  consent  touching  true  religion." 
In  these  articles  the  sovereignty  of  the  Scriptures 
is  fully  recognized  ;  the  visible  church  of  Christ  is 
declared  to  be  "  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and 
tbe  sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  ne- 
cessity are  requisite  " ;  and  it  is  declared,  that  "  it 
is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain  anything 
that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written."  It  is  also 
said,  that  "our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gathered  hia 
people  into  a  society,  by  sacraments  very  few  in 
number,  most  easy  to  be  kept,  and  of  most  excel- 


to  were  corrected  afterwards."  But  Neal  says,  that  "Ihey  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  over  the  abstract  of  Buoer's  book,  en- 
titled, 'Of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,'  in  CoUiefs  Ecc.  Hist.,  ii.  296, 
etc.,  must  be  of  another  mind,"  Barna  gives  a  summary  of  Bn- 
cer's  views  of  reform.  —  VoLii.pLi.  p.  319-  Compare  WaJ's  Puri- 
toBs,  I.  122,  note ;  SlaMei,  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  1661-52,  ch.  1 ;  Bin-, 
nel,  vol.  111.  p.  890;  Slrype,  vol.  ll.  pt.  ii.  bk,  ii.  ch,  15,  pp.  20,  21. 
The  two  editions  of  Edward's  Prayer  Book,  the  Primer  and  Cate- 
chism, together  with  the  fltst  Communion  Service,  issued  during 
his  reign,  have  been  pubUshed  by  the  Parker  Society,  in  one  vol- 
ume, 8vo.  The  preamble  to  the  act  which  established  this  revised 
version  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  sets  forth,  that  "  great  num- 
hers  of  people  within  the  realm  wiltblly  and  damnably  absttdn  and 
refuse  to  come  to  their  parislL  churches  and  other  places  where  the 
common  prayer,  aiimmistration  of  the  sacraments,  and  prencliing 
of  the  word"  are  observed. 
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lent  sigaification ;  that  is  to  say,  baptism  and 
the  supper  of  the  Lord";  and  that  "it  is  not 
necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all 
places  one  and  utterly  alike ;  for  at  all  times  they 
have  been  divers ;  and  may  be  changed  according 
to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men's 
manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against 
God's  word."  The  boolc  of  common  prayer,  and 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, arc  said  to  be,  "both  of  them  very  pious, 
as  to  truth  of  doctrine,  in  nothing  contrary,  but 
agreeable  to  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
and  arc  by  all  faithful  members  of  the  church  of 
England  —  but  chiefly  of  the  ministers  of  the  word 
—  with  all  thanitfulness  and  readiness  of  mind,  to 
be  received,  approved,  and  commended  to  the  peo- 
ple of  God." ' 


WilHas,  I 


:'afiri's(.,  vol.  II.  ptn,  bk.  I.  p.  848;  and  Reoorda,  No.  5S ; 

f.  73-77.  Latiburg  attys  that  "Cranmec  and  his  breUi- 
n  conBec[uence  of  the  solieitatioii  of  some  foreign 
refotmerfl.fo  a  review  of  the  book  of  common  pcayer,  not  because 
the  snggeated  changes  were  important  in  their  eelimation.  but  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  The  book  therefore  was  submitted  to  a  re- 
Tision,  and  certain  alterations  made  In  the  coramonion  service 
new  words  were  substituted  at  tlie  delirery  of  the  elements.  In 
the  book  of  15i9  the  words  were  —  ■  The  bodj  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul,'  etc. 
In  the  revision,  they  were  — 'Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance 
that  Clici't  died  for  thee '  etc  Prayers  for  the  dead  were  omit- 
ted all  seconl  commumnns  were  diBcontfatied;  the  ten  com- 
manflmenta  were  mtruduced  and  the  sentences,  confession,  and 
abaoluUon  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  morning  service.  There 
i*ere  various  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  tlio  book;  several 
rubrics  were  altered  or  omitted   and  some  were  added :  certain 
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In  1552  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  agreed  to 
the  "  Thirty-nine  Artides  "  of  religion  ;  and  thus, 
according  to  Burnet,  "  the  reformation  of  doctrine 
and  worship  were  brought  to  their  perfection  ;  and 
were  not  after  this  a  little  mended  or  altered  in 
this  Tcign,  nor  much  afterwards,  only  some  of  the 
articles  were  put  in  more  general  words  under 
Queen  Elizabeth."  And  the  whole  remains  essen- 
tially the  same  at  present.* 

It  is  painfully  evident,  from  the  entire  history  of 
the  Reformation,  that  there  were  many  base  men 
and  base  measures  mingled  with  the  pure  and  good 
in  this  movement.  We  get  glimpses  of  the  spolia- 
tions of  churches  and  church  property,  from  time 
to  time  during  this  reign,  which  are  most  disgrace- 
ful, and  which  give  significancy  to  the  dedarationa 
of  Fox,  Fuller,  and  others,  that  Edward's  death, 
and  Mary's  subsequent  reign  of  terror,  were  Divine 
punishments  for  the  sins  of  the  English  nation. 

ornaments  were  enjoined  in  the  first  book  which  were  dispensed 
with  in  the  second;  'no  copes  or  oUier  vestures  were  required, 
but  the  surplice  only.' "  ~  Pp.  82-85. 

*  The  Thirty-nine  Arlicles  here  referred  to,  and  the  altorations 
made  in  Elizabeth  tim  m  y  b  een  in  No.  55  of  Bttmet's 
Saxmls.    Ungca'd    a  ah  tides  were  not  sanctioned 

by  the  convocation  ad  ha  1h  u'  a  hority  rested  on  the  king's 
prooUmation,  and  h  ub  pti  n  them  by  church- wardens, 
Bchoolm  asters,  and  e  g  men  wh  h  he  ordered  a  short  Ome  be- 
fore his  death.  —  i?  si  £  (r  ch.  1,  p.  127.  BM  Bvmtt 
says,  "  The  eonvoca  n  a  h  tim  [652]  agreed  to  the  Articles 
of  Keligion  that  were  prepared  tlie  last  jeiir."—i/'5f-,i"s«i>.  and 
p.  403.     See  also  Becords,  aa  above. 
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As  early  as  October  1547,  the  eomicil  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  directing 
him  "  to  inquire  after  things  belonging  to  the 
churches,  it  having  been  brought  to  their  knowl- 
edge, that  sundry  persons  had  lately  attempted  to 
make  sales  of  the  ornaments,  of  the  plate,  jewels, 
and  bells  of  sundry  churches."*  In  the  winter  of 
1548-49,  the  council  began  in  earnest  their  efforts 
to  check  the  extensive  depredations  on  church 
property,  and  to  recover  the  unlawful  spoils  from 
private  hands.  In  a  letter  of  directions  to  commis- 
sioners, dated  February  15th,  1548-49,  appointed 
to  make  an  inventory  of  chuich  goods,  we  are 
told  that  The  king's  majesty  hath  been  adver- 
t  d  tl  at  a  great  number  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
j     ts  have   presumed,  contrary  to  his  high- 

ne  s  nost  dread  commandments,  to  alien  and  sell 
a  ay  both  the  vestments,  plate,  jewels,  and  orna- 
ments, and  in  many  places  the  bells  and  lead  also, 
of  their  churches  and  chapels,  applying  the  monev 
thereof  either  to  their  own  uses,  or  to  such  other 
private  uses  as  themselves  listed."  The  commis- 
sioners were  directed  to  investigate  these  cases  of 
spoliation,  and  recover  the  stolen  articles,  or  obtain 
from  the  plunderers  the  value  of  the  articles  in 
money.f 

But  probably  very  little  was  accomplished  by 
this  commission.  There  were  too  many  iniluen- 
tial  persons  interested  in  these  spoliations  to  make 

*  Wilkiiis,  IT.  17.  t  lb.  31, 
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it  easy  to  do  anything  efFeetual ;  and  besides,  the 
government  itself  had  its  hands  full  about  this 
time  with  the  rising  insurrections  all  over  the  king- 
dom. And  during  these  turbulent  times  there  were 
abundant  opportunities  for  further  acts  of  plunder, 
which  were,  without  doubt,  improved.  In  the 
spring  of  1559,  we  are  told,  "information  was 
given  to  the  king's  council,  that  much  costly  furni- 
ture which  was  embezzled,  might  very  seasonably 
(such  the  king's  present  occasions)  and  profitably 
be  recovered ;  for  private  men's  halls  were  hung 
with  altar-cloths,  their  tables  and  beds  covered  with 
copes,  instead  of  carpets  and  coverlets.  Many 
drank  at  their  daily  meals  in  chalices;  and  no 
wonder  if,  in  proportion,  it  came  to  the  share 
of  their  horses  to  be  watered  in  rich  coffins  of 
marble.  And,  as  if  first  laying  of  hands  upon 
them  were  sufiicient  title  unto  them,  seizing  on 
them  was  generally  the  price  they  paid  for  them. 
Now,  although  four  years  were  elapsed  since  the 
destruction  of  colleges  and  chantries,  and  much  of 
the  best  church  ornaments  was  transported  beyond 
the  seas,  yet  the  privy  council  thought  this  very 
gleaning  in  the  stubble  would  richly  be  worth  the 
while,  and  that  on  strict  inquisition  they  should 
retrieve  much  plate  in  specie,  and  more  money 
for  moderate  fines  of  offendei^  herein.  Besides, 
whereas  parish  churches  had  stili  many  ornaments 
left  in  the  custody  of  their  wardens,  they  resolved 
to  convert  what  was  superfluous  or  superstitious 
to  the  king's  use  ;  to  which  purpose  commissions 
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were  issued  out  to  some  select  pei'sons  in  every 
county."  * 

In  the  commissions  referred  to,  the  king  says : 
"  We  are  informed  that  great  quantities  of  the  said 
plate,  jewels,  bells,  and  ornaments  be  embezzled  by 
certain  private  men,  contrary  to  our  express  com- 
mandments in  that  behalf."  The  commissioners 
are  therefore  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and 
ascertain  who  are  the  guilty  parties,  and  "  cause 
them  to  bring  into  their,  the  said  commissioners' 
bands,  to  our  use,  the  said  plate,  jewels,  bells,  and 
other  the  premises  so  alienated,  or  the  true  and  just 
value  thereof."  f 

The  colleges,  chantries,  free  chapels,  etc.,  the 
spoils  of  which  the  government  were  now  attempt- 
ing to  gather  for  the  use  of  the  king,  to  pay  his 
pressing  debts  —  or  rather,  his  father's  —  had  been 
given  to  the  crown  by  the  first  parliament  of  Ed- 
wai-d  VI.  The  pretence  then  was,  that  these  es- 
tablishments were  great  nurseries  of  superstition, 
as  they  no  doubt  were,  being  founded  and  sup- 
ported chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
masses,  and  other  religious  services  in  memory 
of  the  dead ;  and  that  their  funds  could  be  much 
better  employed  in  supporting  grammar  schools,  or 
preachers,  or  in  helping  the  poor.     These  were  the 

*  Fuller's  Ok  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  bk.  vii.  sect.  2,  pp.  S6,  S7,  Oxford 
ed.  1845. 

t  The  commisdon  may  be  found  entire  in  Fvl!«r,  «t  sap.  pp. 
98-102;  also  in  WilH«s,  it.  77,  78;  BwietS  Records,  yd.  II.  pt. 

11.  bk.  I.  No,  27, 
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original  pretences  under  which  the  chantries,  col- 
legea,  chapela,  and  revenues  belonging  to  any  church 
or  guild  for  "  anniversaries,  obits,  and  lights,"  etc., 
were  given  to  the  crown.  But  the  real  reason  then 
was,  that  the  executors  of  Henry  VIII. 's  wilt  wanted 
the  income  of  those  obnoxious  establishments  to 
pay  off  the  king's  debts.  Cranraer  at  the  time 
opposed  the  measure;  for  he  foresaw  that  neither 
grammar  schools,  preachers,  nor  the  poor  would  be 
much  benefited,  and  that  even  the  king  himself 
would  get  only  a  very  moderate  share  of  the  spoils, 
but  that  greedy  and  unprincipled  men  would  plun- 
der on  then:  own  behalf.*  The  law  was  neverthe- 
less passed,  and  for  four  years  had  been  working 
out  its  anticipated  results.  And  now,  when  the 
government  commenced  its  investigations,  it  was 
ascertained  that  some  of  the  plunderers  were  irre- 
sponsible persons,  of  whom  nothing  could  be  recov- 
ered ;  that  more  of  them  had  so  "  cunningly  carried 
their  stealths "  that  they  could  not  be  detected ; 
and  that  "  many  potent  persons,  well  known  to 
have  such  goods,  shuffled  it  out  with  their  great- 
ness, mutually  connived  at  therein  by  their  equals, 
feliow-offenders  in  the  same  kind."  f  The  com- 
missioners, notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  recov- 
ered a  considerable  amount  of  property  for  the 
king's  use.     But  more  than  this,  they  were  author- 


1.  chap.  8,  pp,  99-102. 
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ized  to  strip  the  churches  generally  of  what  they 
might  deem  euperfluous  chalices,  or  caps,  or  other 
oroamentB ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  done 
pretty  thoroughly,  a  single  chalice  or  eup  only  be- 
ing left  to  a  church. 

These  robberies  of  church  property,  however  in- 
excusable, were  but  the  legitimate  fruits  of  a  sys- 
tem of  falsehood  and  fraud  which  had  been  prac- 
tised on  the  people  for  centuries.  They  had  seen 
the  priestly  hierarchy,  by  vai'ious  methods  and 
pretences,  gradually  absorbing  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  Prom  the  meanest  mendicant,  who  went 
about  in  his  accumulated  filth,  to  the  pope  himself, 
the  great  licenser  of  them  all,  who  supported  his 
royal  state  by  means  of  the  money  extorted  from 
all,  the  people  had  been  taught  lessons  of  dishon- 
esty ;  and  it  was  not  strange  that  when  the  spell  of 
fear  was  broken,  and  these  plunderers  came  to  be 
seen  in  their  true  characters,  as  immoral,  unprinci- 
pled, dissolute  ci^eatures,  the  people  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  divide  the  spoil  of  the  spoilers, 
and  get  back  into  then-  own  possession  whatever 
they  could  of  the  dishonest  accumulations  of  the 


Strype  draws  a  pitiable  picture  of  the  men  and 
manners  of  Edward's  reign.  He  says :  "  How 
good  soever  Edward  was,  and  what  care  soever 
was  taken  for  the  bringing  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  and  restoring  Christ's  true  religion,  the 
manners  of  men  were  very  naught,  especially  of  a 
great   soit   of  them.     Among   the   grandees   and 
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noblemen,  many  were  insatiably  covetous.  The 
truth  of  this  appears,  not  only  in  their  grasping  at 
the  church  lands,  rents,  plate,  etc.,  but  in  their  mis- 
ing  the  rents  on  tenants,  enclosing  commons  which 
had  been  for  generations  open  pasturage  for  poor 
men's  cattle,  perverting  of  justice  by  intimidation  or 
bribery,  and  finally,  by  hoarding  up  all  the  gold  they 
could  get.  In  fine,"  continuea  Strype,  "  to  this  pass 
had  covetousness  brought  the  nation,  that  every 
man  scraped  and  pilled  [pillaged]  from  other ;  every 
man  would  seek  the  blood  of  others ;  every  man 
encroached  upon  another.  It  cut  away  the  large 
wings  of  charity,  and  plucked  all  to  herself.  She 
had  chested  all  the  old  gold  in  England,  and  much 
of  the  new." 

It  is  represented  as  a  period  of  extortion,  bribery, 
oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich;  when  the 
"commonalty"  hated  the  gentry,  and  "laid  all 
the  misery  of  the  commonwealth  upon  the  gentle- 
men's shoulders " ,  when  murders  were  common, 
and  murderers  v^ent  unpumahed;  when  divorces 
were  scandalously  frequent,  and  when,  "  above  all 
other  vices,  the  outrageous  lean  of  adultery  "  and 
kindred  crimes  "  burst  in,  and  overwhelmed  all  the 
world."  * 

Such  is  the  dark  picture  drawn  by  no  unfriendly 
hand,  of  the  men  and  morals  of  Edward's  reign. 
But,  though  the  age  was  undoubtedly  a  corrupt 

*  Ecc.  Mems.,  vol.  II 
entire  chapter  (2Sd}  is 
Men  in  tlicse  Times." 
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one,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  was  more 
corrupt  than  others  which  had  preceded  It  and 
which  followed  it  in  English  history.  The  promi- 
nent reason  why  the  corruptionB  of  this  period 
stand  out  before  us  so  distinctly,  is,  that  there  was 
more  light  let  in  on  England  during  this  period 
than  ever  before ;  and  in  that  light,  vice  appears 
more  distinctly  than  ever  before.  Few  periods, 
before  or  since,  have  had  such  a  reprover  of  vice 
as  was  old  Hugh  Latimer;  fcom  whose  terse, 
rough,  sharp  discourses  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  prevailing  vices  and  sins  of  the  times  is 
derived.  No  doubt,  however,  wickedness  did 
abound  during  the  reign  of  the  admirable  and 
devout  young  king,  Edward  VL,  much  of  which 
might  have  been  reduced  out  of  sight,  if  not  actu- 
ally removed  from  the  nation,  had  that  wonderful 
prince  lived  to  his  father's  age.  He  had  but  just 
begun  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  manners  of  his 
age,  when  he  was  cut  down  by  death.  England 
had  long  been  proverbial  for  its  turbulent  and  law- 
less conduct  during  the  reign  of  minors ;  as,  for 
example,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  V.,  Henry 
VL,  and  Richard  II.,  not  to  instance  other  reigns. 
It  required  the  arm  of  a  strong,  brave  man  to  hold 
and  guide  that  great  flesh-eating,  beer-drinking, 
war-loving  animal,  Great  Britain;  and  whenever 
an  inexperienced,  or  a  weak  and  timid  hand  was 
laid  on  the  reins,  the  beast  always  knew  it  and 
acted  accordingly.  Edward's  reign  was  no  excep- 
tional case  therefore.     But,  besides  all  this,  there 
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■were  circumstances  peculiar  in  this  case.  Edward 
was  brought  to  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  mightiest  revolutions  ever  witnessed  in  that 
kingdom  or  the  world  —  a  religious  revolution  — 
a  change  of  religion  —  a  change  of  gods  even. 
The  pope  of  Rome,  who  for  centuries  had  been 
revered  in  England  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ, 
had  just  been  cast  down  from  his  throne,  and 
thrust  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  loathsome  impos- 
ture ;  and  all  his  power  and  influence,  his  peculiar 
claims  and  rights,  utterly  repudiated ;  and  all  the 
idolatry  of  pilgrimages,  image- worship,  and  relic- 
adoration  denounced ;  in  a  word,  the  people  had 
just  been  cut  loose  from  all  their  accustomed  hab- 
its of  thought  and  feeling  and  acts  of  worship,  and 
an  entirely  new  system  had  been  introduced,  which 
few  thoroughly  understood,  and  yet  fewer  fuDy 
appreciated.  The  old  religion  had  been  taken 
from  the  nation,  and  the  new  had  not  become 
familiar  to  the  people.  From  a  habit  of  entire 
dependence  on  outward  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
a  peculiarly  consecrated  priesthood,  the  people 
were  now  being  taught  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
faith  alone;  and  that  the  old  system  was  the  work 
of  the  devil.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  ia  not 
strange  —  it  would  have  been  much  more  strange 
had  it  been  otherwise — that  there  should  have 
been  an  unsettled,  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
in  the  community.  The  elements  had  been  shaken 
up  most  thoroughly,  and  time  was  required  for 
them  to  settle. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  OPINIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  liEPORM- 
EKa.— DISSENTERS  IN  EDWARD'S  EEI6N.  —  END  OP 
THE    EEFORMATION. 

^  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  English  Reforma- 
tion was  essentially  a  triumph  of  LoUardism.  A 
comparison  of  the  sentiments  of  the  old  Lollards 
■with  those  of  the  Reformers  of  Henry  VIH.'s 
reign,  and  even  with  those  expressed  in  the 
authoritative  standards  of  faith  promulgated  by 
Henry,  will,  it  is  believed,  demonstrate  this.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  the  English  church,  as  organized 
and  established  at  the  Reformation,  was  in  all  re- 
spects such  as  John  "WieklifFe  would  have  made  it, 
had  his  strong  head  and  warm  heart  given  it  out- 
ward form  and  inward  organization ;  but  only,  that 
many  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Lollards  were 
not  merely  admitted  by  the  Reformers  to  be  sound 
and  scriptural,  but  were  actually  established  by  law 
as  the  religion  of  the  State.*  Though  this  matter 
has  been  akeady  alluded  to  generaUy,  it  may  be 
acceptable   to  those  for  whom   these  pages  are 

*  See  Bishop  Biirnet's  remarks  on  this  topic,  (Sisl.  Ref.,  vol.  i, 
pt.  I,  bk.  111.  p.  451,)  quoted  anle,  page  106, 
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Specially  designed,  to  have  the  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ments of  the  fathers  of  the  English  church  drawn 
out  a  little  more  fully  and  connectedly,  that  it  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance  in  what  particulars  they  agreed 
with  the  reformers  who  preceded  them  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  with  those  who 
followed  them  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
what  particulars  these  fathers  differed  from  their 
children,  the  churchmen  of  a  later  period. 

1.  The  Scriptures  were  recognized  by  the  fathers 
of  the  church  of  England  as  an  authoritative  rule 
of  faith  and  church  order,  so  far  at  least  that  noth- 
ing contrary  to  them  or  not  provable  from  them 
should  be  enforced.  The  publication  of  the  Bible 
in  the  English  tongue,  by  royal  authority ;  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  Bible  in  every  church ;  and  the  requi- 
sition that  the  clergy  should  read  one  or  more 
chapters  in  connection  with  public  worship ;  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer's  injunctions  to  the  clergy,  in 
1538,  to  have,  and  to  study  daily,  the  Bible  in 
the  English  and  Latin,  and  to  encourage  laymen 
to  do  the  same;  the  proclamation  of  the  king, 
November,  1539,  granting  the  people  generally, 
"the  free  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue," 
to  be  read  in  their  houses,  as  well  as  in  their 
churches ;  the  declaration  of  the  king :  "  In  God's 
name,  let  it  go  abroad  among  the  people,"  that 
"  by  reading  thereof  as  by  hearing  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  same  [the  people]  might  first  learn 
their  duties  to  Almighty  God,  and  his  majesty, 
and   one    another ;    keeping    always    in    remem- 
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bnnce  that  ill  thing'!  contained  in  this  book  were 
the  undoubted  will  law,  and  commandment  of 
Almighty  God  — all  the  e  things  'ihow  conclu 
sively  thit  those  who  had  the  diruction  of  affaiis 
at  the  peiiod  under  re\iew  designed  to  make  the 
Bible  the  tandard  of  truth  =o  tar  a?  they  tould 
have  any  standard  independent  ot  the  1  uig  ^  ow  a 
pleasure  * 

This  fmther  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  I  ing 
and  his  counsellors,  m  their  inqumcs  of  the  bibh 
op**  touching  proposed  leformatoiy  mea&ures  con 
stantly  appealed  to  the  Senpturcb  for  piool  and 
this  not  alone  in  reference  to  pointb  confcsisedlj 
essential  to  salvation  but  alio  m  lefeience  to 
points  of  order  and  ceremony  m  the  chuich 
Thus  m  the  questions  proposed  to  the  bishops 
and  doctors  concerning  the  sacraments  they  in 
qune  "What  a  saciamcnt  i->  by  the  Scripture  '  " 
How  many  there  be  by  the  foeriptme  J     "W  hether 


*  See  Cromwell's  directions  to  the  clergy  to  "  provide  one  book 
of  the  wholB  Bible,  of  the  largest  volume,  an  English,  and  the 
same  set  up  in  some  convenient  place  within  the  eaid  church  that 
ye  haVe  care  of,  where  your  parishioners  may  most  commoai- 
ously  resort  to  Ihe  same  and  read  it."  —  Barneys  Hecards,  vol.  i. 
pt.  II.  bk.  III.  No.  11.  Cranmer'a  injunctions  may  be  found  in 
No.  12,  ae  above;  and  Hie  king's  proclamation  of  1539,  in  No.  16; 
and  another  proclamation  of  1541,  requiring  "tlie  curates  and 
parishioners  of  every  town  and  parish  to  buy  and  provide  Bibles 
of  the  bluest  and  greatest  volume,  and  cause  the  same  to  he  set 
and  fixed  in  every  one  of  the  said  pariah  churches,"  and  also  reg- 
ulating the  price  of  the  Bibles,  and  giving  direclions  how  they 
should  be  used,  may  be  found  in  No.  21. 

VOL.  II.  15 
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confirmation,  cum  chrismate,  \i.  e.  accompanied 
with,  anointing,]  be  found  in  Scripture  ? "  "  Whether 
a  bishop  hath  authority  to  make  a  priest  by  the 
Scripture,  or  no?"  etc.  etc.* 

Burnet  informs  us,  that  Lord  Cromwell,  sitting 
as  vicar-generai,  or  king's  representative,  in  the 
convocation  of  June  9th,  1536,  declared,  that  "it 
was  the  king's  pleasure  that  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church  should  be  reformed  by  the  rules 
of  Scripture,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  main- 
tained which  did  not  rest  in  that  authority ;  for  it 
was  absurd,  since  that  was  acknowledged  to  con- 
tain the  laws  of  religion,  that  recourse  should 
rather  be  had  to  glosses,  or  the  decrees  of  popes, 
than  to  these."  f 

It  may  seem  a  trifling  matter  to  dwell  upon  — • 
the  fact  that  the  Reformers  of  Henry's  day  regarded 
the  Scriptures  as  the  end  of  controversy;  but  he 
who  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  in  those  days  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  Christendom  recognized  "  all 
the  decrees  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  God's  word, 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Peter,"  and  declared  that 
"whosoever  doth  not  receive  them,  neither  avail- 
eth  them  the  catholic  faith,  nor  the  four  evange- 
lists; but  they  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
shall  have  no  forgiveness  "J  —  whoever  considers 

*  Barnet'i  Becards,  No.  21,  ui  sup. 

f  Btiraei,  vol.  I.  pt  i.  bk.  m.  p.  429. 

}  "  A  CoIlectioD  of  Passages  out  of  the  Ciinoa  Law,  mode  hj 
Cramner,  to  sliow  tlie  necessity  of  Reforming  it."  —  Burnet,  Rec- 
ords, Tol.  1.  pt.  u.  bk.  III.  No.  27. 
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these  facts,  will  perceive,  at  once,  that  to  reject  the 
pope's  authority,  and  to  appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
on  any  point  of  order  which  his  holiness  had  set- 
tied,  was  the  boldest  heresy,  the  rankest  Lollardy. 
The  opinions  of  the  Reformers  on  this  head  are 
made  still  more  apparent,  by  the  careful  distinc- 
tion which  they  drew  between  such  articles  of  be- 
lief "  as  be  commanded  expressly  by  God,  and  be 
necessary  to  our  salvation,  and  such  things  as  have 
been  of  a  long  continuance,  for  a  decent  order 
and  honest  policy,  prudently  instituted  and  used 
in  the  churches  of  our  realm,  and  be,  for  that  same 
purpose  and  end,  to  be  observed  and  kept  accord- 
ingly, although  they  be  not  commanded  of  God, 
nor  necesoaiy  to  our  salvation."*     These   "rites 

*Artii.lei  DfBi^d  In/  the  Kinq's  Highness  Majestic,  published  in 
1536  Prctacp,  p  svi  I  quote  from  the  "  Formularies  of  Faith  put 
forth  by  Autbonty  during  the  Eeign  of  Henry  VIII,  viz.  Arti- 
cles about  Rchgion,  153B ,  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man, 
15^7  ,  and  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Cliristiaii 
Man,  1513  Osfurd,  at  the  Clarendon  Frees,  M.DCCC.XXV.,  8to., 
pp.  3B8;  Edited  by  Charles  Lloyd."  These  three  formularies  are 
the  earliest  authoritative  standards  of  faith  of  the  reformed  Eng- 
lish church.  They  were  issued  by  Henry's  command,  and  signed 
ajid  commended  by  the  high  dignitaries  of  that  churdL,  In  this 
volume,  there  are  two  yersions  of  tlie  first  formulary :  one  enti- 
tled, "  Articles  Devised  by  the  Einges  Highness  M^'estie,  to  stab- 
lyshe  Christen  Quietnes  and  Unitio  among  us,  and  to  Avoyde 
Contentious  Opinions,  which  Articles  be  also  approved  by  the 
Consent  and  Determination  of  the  hole  Clergie  of  this  Realme. 
Anno,  M.D.XXVL";  tiie  other  entitled  simply,  "Articles  about 
Eeligion,  set  out  by  the  Convocation,  and  published  by  the  King's 
Attthori^."  This  last  is  probably  the  draught  as  it  came  from  tlie 
convocation;  and  the  other,  the  same  work  alter  it  had  passed 
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and   ceremonies,"    and    this    "good    and    politic 
order"  of  the  churches,  they  allowed  not  to  be  at 


thi^ugh  Hie  king's  hands.  The  variations  are  somewhat  m 
In  the  two  draughts,  but  do  not  affect  the  sense  materially.  Bur- 
net prints  only  the  convocation  copy,  as  found  among  the  Cotton 
manuEcripte,  not  being  aware,  probably,  of  the  printed  copy,  by 
Bertlielet,  the  king's  printer,  wliich  was  found  by  the  editor  of  Hie 
"  Three  Formularies  of  Faith  "  among  Bishop  Tanner's  valuable 
collection,  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary.  See  the  Pretace  to  the  For- 
muiaries,  p.  vi. 

The  "Institution,"  or  King's  Book,  and  the  "Erudition,"  or 
Bishops'  Book,  are  very  much  alike,  the  latler  being  Bomewlmt 
more  full,  and  leas  proteetant  than  the  other.  Bishop  Gardiner, 
that  cunning  and  "  thorough-paced  "  papist,  being  more  in  favor 
at  the  time  the  Bishops'  Book  was  issued,  is  supposed  to  have  had 
more  to  do  with  it  than  with  the  Inslitntion,  and  to  have  given 
It  a  Romish  shading,  which  the  "  King's  Book  "  has  not.  —  Pref- 
ace, M  sup,  pp.  vi.-ijt. 

In  the  article  pertaining  lo  the  church  {the  ninth)  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  phraseology  of  the  two  works,  the  Eru- 
diKon  being  much  less  Scriptural  and  proteslant  than  the  Institu- 
tion. Tlie  Erudition  says ;  "  In  our  English  tongue,  by  the  word 
okurch  we  understand  not  only  the  multitude  of  people  which  be 
called  of  God  to  one  feitb,  be  they  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  laymen, 
but  also  by  the  same  word  we  signity  the  place  wherein  the  word 
of  God  is  commonly  preached,  and  the  sacraments  ministered 
and  used,  and  call  that  the  church."  —  P.  244  of  Fornadaries.  The 
Institution  says :  "  This  word  chanh  in  Scripture  is  taken  some- 
time, generally,  for  the  whole  congregation  of  them  that  be 
christened  and  profess  Christ's  gospel;  and  sometimes  it  is  taken 
for  the  catholic  congregation,  or  number  of  them  only  which  be 
chosen,  called,  and  ordained  to  reign  with  Christ  m  everlasting 
life."  —  P.  75  of  Fomadanea. 

Throughout  the  articles  there  is  aji  eciually  marked  diflerence 
in  phraseology.  The  Institution  uses  the  word  congifgalnin  eon 
tiniially,  ag  synonymous  with  church ;  whereas  the  Frudition 
avoids  the  use  of  the  word  entirely.  It  defines  ecdesia,  it  is  true, 
as  "  an  assembly  of  people  called  out  &om  other,  aa  from  iufldcU 
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all  essential  to  salvation,  because  not  enjoined  in 
the  Scriptures.  And  for  the  same  reason,  they 
admitted  that  the  outward  form  and  order  of  the 
church  might  be  changed  and  modified  by  the 
reigning  powers.  The  jwe  divim,  divine  right 
of  episcopacy,  was  not  then  taught,  had  not  then 
been  discovered.  The  king  required  his  archbish- 
ops and  bishops,  "in  their  own  persons,"  to  "set 
forth  to  the  people  the  word  of  God  sincerely  and 
purely ;  declaring  the  difference  between  the  things 
commanded  by  God,  and  these  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies commanded  only  by  a  lower  authority."  And 
in  his  letter  to  the  commissioners  appointed  to  draw 
up  and  publish  "The  Institution  of  a  Chiistian 
Man,"  the  king  says :  «  Our  desire  was  (and  ye 
say  ye  have  endeavored  to  accomplish  the  same) 
to  have  a  sure  and  certain  kind  of  doctrine,  not  as 
made  by  men,  but  by  them  searched  out  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures."* 


or  heathen,  to  one  feith  and  confession  of  the  name  of  Christ,"  but 
goes  no  further. 

"A  more  detailed  account  of  these  works  may  be  found  in 
Strjpe's  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  j.  chs.  11,  13,  and  20;  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  i,  oh.  41  and  48 ;  in  Lord  Herbert's  His- 
tory of  Henry  VIIL,  pp.  465  and  557 ;  in  Puller,  bk.  v.  Beet,  8 ; 
Collier,  bk.  ii.  pp.  122,  127,  aud  128;  and  Wilkins'  Condlia,  ni. 
p.  817 ;  aud  more  espeeially  in  Dr.  Laurence's  Eampton  Lectures, 
pp.  14  and  189,  who  has  corrected  the  extraordinary  mzslakes  and 
inaccuracies  of  Burnet;  in  Todd's  Introduction  to  the  Declara- 
tions of  our  Reformers ;  and  Dr.  Barrow's  Introdnction  to  his 
Summary  of  Christian  Paith  and  PracUce."  —  Preface  to  Fm-mu- 

*  Chmma^s  IForts,  II,  469.    Appendix,  Parker  Society's  edition. 
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Respecting  these  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted 
by  men,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty,  the  order, 
or  the  discipline  of  the  church,  the  Eeformers  main- 
tained that  they  were  by  no  means  necessarily  the 
same  in  all  places;  but  were  subject  to  change, 
and  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  different  regions,  provided  they  were  not 
inconsistent  with  God's  word  —  "  ut  sint  conseiv- 
tientes  verbo  Dei."  * 

2.  Two  orders  of  clergy  were  a)l  that  the  early 
Keformere  recognized  as  j-ure  dtvino. 

Thus,  in  "  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man," 
or  the  Bishops'  Book,  published  in  1537  —  the 
fullest  authoritative  exposition  of  the  faith  and 
order  of  the  church  of  England  which  had  at  that 
time  appeared,  and  which  was  subscribed  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  two  archbishops,  nineteen  bish- 
ops, eight  archdeacons,  and  sundry  professors  of 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law  —  it  is 
said ;  "  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  New  Testament 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  degrees  or  distinc- 
tions in  orders,  but  only  of  deacons  or  ministers, 
and  of  priests  or  bishops,  nor  is  there  any  word 
spoken  of  any  other  ceremony  used  in  the  confer- 
ring of  this  sacrament,  but  only  of  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands,"  f  The  Institu- 
tion also  maintained  the  perfect  equality  of  all 
"  priests  or  bishops  "  :  "  It  is  out  of  all  doubt,"  it 

*  Seo  "A  definition  of  the  Church,  eorrecled  in  the  margin  by 
Henry's  own  hand."  —  Burnet,  vol.  i.  Addenda,  No.  12, 
t  Inetitntion,  p.  105  of  Fonimlanes  of  Faith. 
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sayg,  "  that  there  is  no  mention  made,  neither  in 
Scripture,  neither  in  the  writings  of  any  authentical 
doctor  or  author  of  the  church,  being  within  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  that  Christ  did  ever  raalie  or 
institute  any  distinction  or  difference  io  be  in  the 
preeminence  of  power,  order,  or  jurisdiction,  be- 
tween the  apostles  themselves,  or  between  the 
bishops  themselves  ;  but  that  they  were  all  equal 
in  power,  order,  and  jurisdiction."  * 

These  doctrines  of  the  Institution  respecting  the 
identity  of  bishops  and  priests  and  the  equality  of 
all,  it  will  be  remembered  were  among  the  "  here- 
sies "of  Wiekliife-t 

3.  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority conferred  on  church  officers,  the  Institution 
says ;  "  This  office,  this  ministration,  this  power 
and  authority,  is  no  tyrannical  power,  having  no 
certain  laws  or  limits  within  the  which  it  ought  to 
be  contained,  nor  yet  none  absolute  power ;  but  it 
is  a  moderate  power,  subject,  deternjined,  and  re- 
strained unto  those  certain  ends  and  limits,  for  the 
which  the  same  was  appointed  by  God's  ordinance ; 
which,  as  we  said  before,  is  only  to  administer  and 

*  Inetitation,  p.  118  of  Forwahries  nf  Faith. 

t  See  ails,  vol.  i.  p.  801,  of  this  work.  Another  oM  Lollard  dou- 
trine  is  rew^nized  in  the  Institution  as  follows :  "  It  is  out  of  all 
doubt  tint  the  priesta  and  bishops  never  had  any  authority  by  the 
gospel  to  punish  any  man  by  corporal  viohnce."  ~  Formataries, 
pp.  108,  110.  The  Wiekliffe  heresy  on  thia  point,  one  hnnSred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Eetbrmation,  was,  "That  neither  the 
pope  nor  any  other  prelate  of  the  church  ought  to  hare  prisons 
wlioreiii  to  punish  tranegressors."  —  ^Hfc,  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
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distribute  unto  the  members  of  Christ's  mystical 
body  spiritual  and  everlasting  things,  that  is  to  say, 
the  pure  aiid  heavenly  doctrine  of  Christ's  gospel 
and  the  graces  conferred  in  his  sacraments ;  and 
further  to  do  and  execute  such  other  things  apper- 
taining unto  their  office  as  were  before  rehearsed."  * 
The  language  of  the  King's  Book  and  of  the 
Bishops'  Book  is,  throughout,  quite  consistent  with 
this  express  statement  in  regard  to  the  officers  of 
the  church  —  that  but  two  orders  of  ecclesiastical 
officers  are  jv/re  divino.  Thus  we  read  of  "  bishops 
arid  preachers,"  of  "  priests  or  bishops,"  of  "  pas- 
tors and  rectors  (as  the  apostle  calleth  them)," 
of  "bishops  and  ministers  (or  deacons),"  of  "dea- 
cons or  ministers,"  and  of  "  priests  and  ministers 
of  Christ's  church,"  as  the  only  jure  dtvino  offi- 
cers of  the  church.  Throughout  the  article  on  the 
"  Sacrament  of  Orders,"  there  is  a  studious  avoid- 
ance of  any  iniplication  that  there  is  any  distinc- 
tion in  order  between  a  bishop  and  a  priest.  A 
bishop  is  identical  with  a  preacher,  and  a  priest  is 
identical  with  a  bishop.  The  words  are  used  inter- 
changeably, continually,  as  if  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  confounding  the  old  popish  notion,  that  a 
bishop  was,  Jure  divino,  something  superior  to  a 
priest.f  The  Institution  even  insists  that  the  title 
of  bishop  or  overseer  has  reference  to  their  care 
of  particular  flocks  or  churches,  and  not  of  one 
another.      Thus :  "  Surely  the  oifiee  of  preaching 

*  Formularies,  pp.  102, 103. 

t  Formularies,  see  particularly  pp.  110-23. 
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is  the  chief  ^nd  most  principal  office,  \\  hereunto 
priests  or  bi'*hop9  be  called  by  the  aufhoiity  of  the 
gospel  and  they  be  also  called  bishops  or  arch- 
bishopo,  that  la  to  say,  supei  attendenh  oi  overseers, 
specially  to  signify,  that  it  lis  their  office  to  oversee, 
to  watch,  and  to  look  diligently  npon  tbeir  flock, 
and  to  cause  that  Christ's  doctrine  and  his  religion 
may  be  truly  and  sincerely  conserved,  taught,  and 
set  forth  among  Chiistian  people,  according  to  the 
mere  and  pure  truth  of  Scripture;  and  that  all 
erroneous  and  corrupt  doctrine,  and  the  teachers 
thereof,  may  be  rejected  and  corrected  accord- 
ingly." ' 

And  it  seems  that  men  of  standing  and  ability 
in  the  English  church  went  even  further  than  the 
standards  of  faith,  in  the  direction  of  Lollardism, 
For  Froude  tells  us,  that,  among  the  theological 
manuscripts  drawn  up  about  1537,  "  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  liberal  papers  argues,  from  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  presbyter,  that  lay  seniors,  or 
antient  men,  might,  to  some  intents,  be  called 
priests."  f 

The  doctrine  that  bishops  Eire  a  superior  order 
to  priests  [jure  divino)  was  a  novelty  in  the  church 
of  England  nearly  fifty  years  later  than  this  date. 
'•  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  was  [afterwards]  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross  on  Feb- 
rnary  9th  [Neal  says,  January  12th]  in  that  noted 
year  1S88,  told  his  auditors  that  ^rius  was  con- 

*  Formularies,  pp.  109, 110. 
t  Bist.  Eng.,  III.  243,  note. 
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demned  of  heresy,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
church,  for  asserting  that  there  was  no  difference 
by  divine  right  between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter ; 
and  that  the  puritans  were  condemned  by  the 
church  in  ^rius.  The  famous  Sir  Francis  Knolls, 
being  surprised  at  such  doctrine,  to  which  they 
were  not  in  that  age  so  much  used  as  we  have 
been  since,  wrote  to  the  learned  Dr.  John  Raynolds, 
who  was  universally  reckoned  the  wonder  of  his 
age,  to  desire  his  sense  about  the  matter.  The 
doctor  wrote  him  word,  that  even  Bellarmine  the 
Jesuit  owned  the  weakness  of  the  argument  of 
Epiphanius  to  the  argument  of  ^rius.  As  for  the 
general  consent  of  the  church,  which  the  doctor 
[Bancroft]  says  condemned  iErius'  opinion  for 
heresy,  what  proof  does  he  bring  ?  '  It  appears,' 
he  says, '  in  Epiphanius.'  But  I  say  it  does  not. 
And  the  contrary  appears  by  St.  Jerome,  and  sun- 
dry others  who  lived  about  the  same  time.  *  *  * 
Besides,  all  that  have  labored  in  reforming  the 
church  for  five  hundred  years,  have  taught,  that  all 
pastors,  be  they  entitled  bishops  or  priests,  have 
equal  authority  and  power,  by  God's  word;  as 
first,  the  Waldenses,  next  Mareilius  Patavinus, 
then  Wickliffe  and  his  scholars,  afterwards  Huss 
and  the  Hussites ;  and  last  of  all,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Breutius,  BuUinger,  and  Musculus.  Among  our- 
selves, we  have  bishops,  the  queen's  professors  of 
divinity  in  our  universities,  and  other  learned  men 
consenting  herein,  as  Bradford,  Lambert,  Jewel, 
Pilkington,  Humphreys,  Fulke,  el  eel.     But  what 
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do  I  speak  of  particular  peraons  ?  It  is  the  com- 
mon judgment  of  the  reformed  churches  of  Hel- 
vetia, Savoy,  France,  Scotland,  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  the  Low  Countries,  and  our  own."  * 

The  learned  Calderwood,  in  his  AUare  Damasce- 
mtm,  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  the  discussion  of 
this  proposition :  Episcopm  et  presbyter  sunt  ejus- 
dem  gradus  —  A  bishop  and  presbyter  are  of  the 
same  rank.-f 

In  1543  was  published  another  formulary  of 
faith  and  practice,  entitled,  «A  Necessary  Doctrine 
and  Erudition  for  any  Common  Man,"  sometimes 
called  "  The  King's  Book."  This  work,  though 
substantially  the  same  as  the  "  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,"  is  yet  scarcely  so  scriptural  in  iia 
teachings ;  but,  nevertheless,  is  quite  clear  and  em- 
phatic in  regard  to  the  question  of  clerical  orders, 
duties,  etc.  Thus  it  says ;  "As  the  apostles  them- 
selves, in  the  beginning  of  the  church,  did  order 
priests  and  bishops,  so  they  appointed  and  willed 
the  other  bishops  after  them  to  do  the  like,  as  St 
Paul  manifestly  showeth  in  his  epistle  to  Titus, 
saying  thus :  '  For  this  cause  I  left  thee  at  Crete, 
that  thou  shouldest  ordain  priests  in  every  city,  ac- 
cording as  I  have  appointed  thee.'  And  to  Tim- 
othy he  saith,  '  See  that  thou  be  not  hasty  to  put 
thy  hands  upon  any  man.'  And  here  is  to  be 
noted,  that,  although  this  form,  before  declared,  is 

«  See  Calamy'a  Defence  ofNort-amfonaitij,  vol.  i.  pp.  87-89  ;  NeoTs 
Hist.  Pmitaas,  i.  480-83, 
t  Chap.  IV.  pp.  83-221,  quarto  ed.  1708. 
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to  be  observed  in  giving  orders,  yet  there  is  no  cer- 
tain rule  prescribed  or  limited  by  tlie  word  of  God 
for  the  nomination,  election,  presentation,  ov  ap- 
pointing of  any  such  ecclesiastical  ministers;  but 
the  same  is  wholly  left  unto  the  positive  laws  and 
ordinances  of  every  Christian  region,  provided  and 
made,  or  to  be  made,  in  that  behalf,  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  prince  and  mler.  And,  as  concerning 
the  office  and  duty  of  the  said  ecclesiastical  minis- 
ters, the  same  consisteth  in  true  preaching  and 
teaching  the  word  of  God  unto  the  people,  in  dis- 
pensing and  ministering  the  sacraments  of  Christ, 
in  consecrating  and  offering, the  blessed  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  in 
loosing  and  assoyling  from  sin  such  persons  as  be 
sorry  and  truly  penitent  for  the  same,  and  excom- 
municating such  as  be  guilty  in  manifest  crimes, 
and  will  not  be  reformed  otherwise ;  and  iinally,  in 
praying  for  the  whole  church  of  Christ,  and  spe- 
cially for  the  flock  committed  unto  them.  And, 
although  the  office  and  ministry  of  priests  and 
bishops  stand  chiefly  in  these  things,  before  re- 
hearsed, yet  neither  they  nor  any  of  them  may 
exercise  and  execute  any  of  the  same  oiFiees,  but 
with  such  sort  and  such  limitation  as  the  ordi- 
nances and  laws  of  every  Christian  realm  do  per- 
mit and  suffer."  * 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  deacons,  the  Erudi- 
tion holds  the  following  language :  "  Moreover,  as 

*  Fornadarks,  278,  279;  Latbbury,  i,  7,  8. 
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touching  the  order  of  deacons,  we  read  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  that  they  were  ordered  and  insti- 
tuted by  the  same  apostles,  by  prayer  and  imposi- 
tion of  their  hands  upon  them.  And  as  for  the 
qualities  and  virtuous  conversation  which  be  re- 
quired in  them,  St  Paul  setteth  them  out,  in  his 
epistle  to  Timothy,  in  these  words : '  Deacons  ought 
to  be  chaste,  not  double-tongued,  no  drunkards, 
not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,  having  the  mystery  of 
faith  in  a  pure  conscience.'  And  their  office  in  the 
primitive  church  was  partly  in  ministering  meat 
and  drink,  and  other  necessaries,  to  poor  people 
found  of  the  church,  partly  also  in  ministering  to 
the  bishops  and  priests,  and  in  doing  their  duty  in 
the  church.  A-nd  of  these  two  orders  only,  that 
is  to  sap,  priests  cmd  deacons,  Scriptm-e  maketh 
express  mention,  and  how  they  were  conferred  of 
the  apostles  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  their 
hands.  And  to  these  two  the  primitive  church  did 
add  and  conjoin  certain  other  inferior  and  lower 
degrees,  as  sub-deacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  with 
divers  other,  of  the  which  mention  is  made,  both 
of  the  most  ancient  writers  that  we  have  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  after  the  apostles,  and  also  in 
divers  old  councils.  *  »  *  And  whereas  we  have 
thus  summarily  declared  what  is  the  office  and 
ministration  which  in  holy  Scripture  hath  been 
committed  to  bishops  and  priests,  and  in  what 
things  it  conslsteth,  as  is  afore  rehearsed,  lest  per- 
adventure  it  might  be  thought  to  some  persons 
that  such  authorities,  powers,  and  jurisdictions,  as 
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patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and  metropolitans 
now  have,  or  heretofore  at  any  time  have  had  justly 
and  lawfully  over  other  bishops,  were  given  them 
by  God  in  holy  Scripture,  we  think  it  expedient 
and  necessary,  that  all  men  should  be  advertized 
and  taught,  that  al!  such  lawful  powers  and  author- 
ities of  one  bishop  over  another  were  and  be  given 
to  them  by  the  consent,  ordinance,  and  positive 
laws  of  men  only ;  and  not  by  any  ordinance  of 
God  in  holy  Scripture.  And  all  other  power  and 
authority  which  any  bishop  hath  used  or  exercised 
over  another,  which  hath  not  been  given  to  him  by 
such  consent  and  ordinance  of  men,  {as  is  afore- 
said,) is  in  very  deed  no  lawful  power,  but  plain 
usurpation  and  tyranny."  * 

Now,  although  the  Erudition,  like  its  predeces- 
sor the  Institution,  contains  much  that  savors  of 
despotism,  and  somewhat  of  popery  and  religious 
error,  still  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  ef- 
fects of  "Wicleue  learning  "  in  the  passages  quoted. 
In  the  document  already  referred  to  —  a  Series 
of  Questions  proposed  by  the  King  to  the  bishops 
and  doctors  —  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
reply  to  Question  12,  "  Whether  bishops  or  priests 
were  first  ?  "  f  says ;  "  The  bishops  and  priests  were 


*  FormaloHes,  280-82.  See  also  NeaPa  Puritaas,  i.  81, 82,  note ; 
and  Oalami/'s  Defence,  I.  90,  91. 

t  On  this  point,  and  probably  in  some  other  pftTticulars,  Ccan- 
mer  must  have  subsequently  changed  his  opinions  and  )iGld  others 
more  nearly  in  aecotdance  with  modem  churchmen,  as  set  forth 
in  Uie  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  other  authorized  standards 
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at  one  time,  and  were  no  two  things,  but  both  one 
office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion."  The 
same  opinion,  for  substance,  was  expressed  by 
other  bishops  and  doctors  to  whom  the  question 
was  proposed.  "  The  apostles  made  both  bishops 
and  prestes:  the  names  whereof  in  the  Scripture 
be  confounded."  Br.  Cox  said:  "Although  by- 
Scripture  (as  St.  Hierome  saith)  priests  and  bish- 
ops be  one,  and  therefore  the  one  not  before  the 
other;  yet  bishops,  as  they  be  now,  were  after 
priests,  and  therefore  made  of  priests."  *  The  bishop 
of  London  said  :  "  I  think  the  bishops  were  first, 
and  yet  I  think  it  is  not  of  importance  whether  the 


which  were  pubHshed  in  Edward's  reign.    See  Barnet,  toL  7.  pt,  i. 
bk.  III.  p.  579;  LaMurT,,  38-40. 

*  Dr.  Richard  Cox  was  a  distinguislioii  scholar  and  divine.  He 
was  bom  at  Whaddon,  Bucks,  1499.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  CambrMge,  and  was  a  feUow  of  Eing'a  College.  He  was 
invited  by  Wolsej  to  become  one  of  his  scholars  in  his  new  Christ 
College,  Oxford,  witii  Clark,  Dalsber,  Sumner,  Taverner,  Frith, 
and  others.  Hia  reformatory  opinions  after  a  while  drove  him' 
from  his  fellowship  and  tlirew  him  into  prison.  Cranmec,  how- 
ever, became  his  friend  and  patron,  and  he  was  made  master  of 
Eaton  school,  archdeacon  and  prebendary  of  Ely  and  Lincoln,  and 
dean  of  Christ's  Church.  Be  was  appointed  tutor  to  Edward  VI., 
became  a  privy  councillor,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  dean  of  West- 
minster, (uid  canon  of  Windsor.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
compilation  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  was  the  translator  of  the 
four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  for  "  The 
Bishops'  Bible,"  so  called.  During  the  reign  of  Mary  he  found 
refuge  in  Frankfort.  He  was  a  man  of  high  spirit,  and  much 
attached  to  the  Uturgy  which  he  had  helped  to  make,  and  caused 
much  trouble  among  the  reftigees  in  Frankfort,  by  insisting  on  its 
use.    He  died  in  1S81,  aged  82  years. 
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priest  tlien  made  the  bishop,  or  else  the  bishop  the 
priest;  considering  (after  the  sentence  of  St.  Je- 
rome) that  in  the  beginning  of  the  church  there 
was  none  (or  if  there  were  any,  very  small)  differ- 
ence between  a  bishop  and  priest,  especially  touch- 
ing the  signification."  Dr.  Day  said :  "  The  apos- 
tles were  both  bishops  and  priests  *  *  *  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  church,  as  well  that  word  epis- 
copus  as  presbyter  was  common,  and  attiibuted 
both  to  bishops  and  priests."  Dr.  Eedmayne  said  : 
"  They  be  of  like  beginning,  and  at  the  beginning 
were  both  one,  as  Hierome  and  other  old  authors 
show  by  the  Scripture."  * 

4.  Respecting  the  rights  of  the  people  to  choose 
theb  own  pastors  and  to  exercise  discipline,  the 
Eefortners  held  the  following  language :  "  In  the 
apostles'  time,  when  there  were  no  Christian  prmces 
by  whose  authority  ministers  of  God's  word  might 
be  appointed,  not  sins  by  the  sword  corrected,  there 
was  no  remedy  then  for  the  correction  of  vice,  or 
appointing  of  ministers,  but  only  the  consent  of 
Christian  multitudes  among  themselves,  by  an  uni- 
form consent,  to  follow  the  advice  and  persuasion 
of  such  persons  whom  God  had  most  endowed 
with  the  Bphit  of  counsel  and  wisdom.  *  *  *  Some- 
times the  apostles  and  others,  unto  whom  God  had 
given  abundantly  his  Spirit,  sent  or  appointed  min- 
isters of  God's  word;  sometimes  the  people  did 
choose  such,  as  they  thought  meet  thereunto ;  and 

*  Burnet's  Eemrds,  vol.  I.  pt.  ii.  bk.  ill.  No,  21,  Question  10. 
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if  any  were  appointed  or  sent  by  the  apostles  or 
others,  the  people  of  their  own  voluntary  will  with 
thanks  did  accept  them;  not  for  the  aupremity, 
empire,  or  dominion  that  the  apostles  had  over 
them  to  command,  as  their  princes  and  masters, 
but  as  good  people,  ready  to  obey  the  advice  of 
good  counsellors,  and  to  accept  anything  that  was 
necessary  for  their  edification  and  benefit."  * 

Thus  spalie  his  grace  of  Canterbury.  Verily 
one  might  almost  suspect  his  lordship  of  being  one 
of  those  "  gainsayers  "  of  a  later  period,  to  whom 
"Wickliffe  has  been  compared.  But  we  have  not 
yet  seen  the  end  of  ray  lord  primate's  "  crude 
assumptions." -f  In  his  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Whether  any  other  but  only  a  bishop  may  make 
a  priest?  "  he  is  so  bold  as  to  assert,  that  even  a 
Christian  people  may  make  their  own  bishops  or 
priests  by  election.  But  the  reader  shall  see  Cran- 
mer's  own  words:  "A  bishop  may  make  a  priest 
by  the  Scripture,  and  so  may  princes  and  governors 
also,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  God  committed 
to  them,  and  the  people  also  by  their  election;  for 
as  we  read  that  bishops  have  done  it,  so  Christian 
emperors  and  princes  usually  have  done  it,  and  the 
people  before  Christian  princes  were,  commonly 
did  elect  their  bishops  and  priests."  %     And  in  an- 


*  Bama'a  Records,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  bk,  iii.  No.  21,  Qu.  9. 

t  See  Mr.  Tnylor's  learned  and  rather  pretentious  work,  An- 
cient Chrialianii^,  p.  33,  Am.  ed.,  where  he  speaks  of  ihe  "crude 
assumptions  on  which  the  raodorn  Congregational  system  rests." 

j:  Cranmer's  Works,  ii.  116, 117  ;  Barad,  at  sup.  Qu.  11, 

TOL.  II.  16 
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swer  to  the  question,  "  Whether  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament be  required  any  consecration  of  a  bishop 
and  priest,  or  only  appointing  to  the  office  be  suffi- 
cient 1 "  the  archbishop  goes  yet  further,  and  de- 
clares that  even  any  consecration,  further  than  an 
"  election  or  appointing  "  to  the  office,  is  unneces- 
sary. His  words  are:  "In  the  New  Testament, 
he  that  is  appointed  to  be  a  bishop,  or  priest,  need- 
eth  no  consecration  by  the  Scripture,  for  election, 
or  appointing'  thereto,  is  sufficient.'" 

5.  Cranmer  further  held,  in  regard  to  confirma- 
tion, that  "  there  is  no  place  in  Scripture  that  de- 
clareth  this  sacrament  to  be  instituted  of  Christ. 
First,  for  the  places  alleged  for  the  same  be  no  in- 
stitutions, but  acts  and  deeds  of  the  apostles.  Sec- 
ond, these  acta  were  done  by  a  special  gift,  given 
to  the  apostles  for  the  confirmation  of  God's  word 
at  that  time.  Thirdly,  the  said  special  gift  doth 
not  now  remain  with  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles."* The  very  doctrine  of  Congregationalists, 
ancient  and  modern. 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  opinions  of  the 
celebrated  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
vei-y  spring  and  life  of  the  whole  movement,  so  far 
as  it  was  a  religious  reformation.  It  is  true  that 
Cranmer  was  ahead  of  most  of  the  divines  of  his 
day  in  the  boldness  and  scriptural  character  of 
many  of  his  opuiions ;  yet,  it  is  evident  from  an 

*  Cranmer's  tVoihs,  ii,  80  and  117;  Bmnet,  ut  sup.  Qu.  12. 
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examination  of  this  list  of  qaestions  and  answers 
from  which  I  have  been  quoting  —  occupying  over 
sixty  octavo  pages  —  that  there  were  others  among 
the  bishops  and  doctors  of  that  period  who  were  not 
far  behind  the  archbishop  on  any  point,  and  even 
outran  him  on  some  points  of  doctrine.  For  ex- 
ample, Dr.  Cox  said :  "  By  Scripture  there  is  no 
consecration  of  bishops  and  priests  required,  but 
only  the  appointing  to  the  office  of  a  priest,  cum  im- 
positione  mcmimm."  *  Dr.  Leyghton  asserted,  that 
the  power  of  the  keys  resided  chiefly  in  the  church 
—  "potestas  clavium  residet  prcecipue  in  Ecclesia." 
And,  in  another  place,  "  That  not  only  bishops  and 
priests  may  excommunicate,  but  any  other  man 
appointed  by  the  church ;  or  such  as  have  author- 
ity to  appoint  men  to  that  office  may  excommuni- 
cate." f  Dr.  Cosen  asserted,  that  "  forasmuch  as 
the  keys  be  given  to  the  whole  church,  the  whole 
congregation  may  excommunicate,  which  excommu- 
nication may  be  pronounced  by  such  an  one  as  the 
congregation  does  appoint,  although  he  be  neither 
bishop  or  priest."  %  Dr.  Oglethorp  agreed  with 
Dr.  Cosen,  saying :  "  Non  solum  episcopus  excom- 
municare  potest,  sed  etiam  tola  congregatio  "  —  not 
only  may  a  bishop  excommunicate,  but  also  the 
whole  congregation;  that  is,  for  deadly  and  pub- 
lic crimes,  by  which  scandal  is  brought  upon  the 
church ;   not,  however,  on  account    of  pecuniary 


*  Bam^t,  vol.  i.  pt 
t  /*-  Qu.  16  and  1( 
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matters  {re  pecuniaria),  as  was  formerly  common.* 
My  lord  elect  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Tresham,  and 
also  Dr.  Oglethorp,  say  further,  "  that  the  power  of 
excommunication  was  given  to  the  church  [or  con- 
gregation], and  to  s«ch  as  the  church  shall  insti- 
tute." t 

On  all  the  above  points,  and  on  many  others, 
the  Reformers'  sentiments,  if  not  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  tliose  of  modern  Congregationalists, 
were  much  nearer  to  them  than  to  those  enter- 
tained by  Romanists,  or  even  by  Protestant  high- 
churchmen. 

6.  In  relation  to  the  sacraments,  the  Reformers 
all  agreed,  "  that  it  is  not  evident  by  Scripture  what 
a  sacrament  is,  but  mystermm ;  that  is,  a  secret,  or 
a  hid  thing";  but  according  to  ancient  authors, 
many  of  them  agreed  in  saying  that  "  a  sacrament 
is  a  visible  form  of  invisible  grace " ;  or,  as  Cran- 
mer  says,  "  sacra  rei  sigmint ;  viz :  vistbUe  verbum, 
symbolvm,  atque  pactio  qm.  smtus  constricti"  —  a 
sign  of  a  sacred  thing ;  as,  for  example,  a  visible 
word  or  symbol,  and  the  compact  by  which  we  are 
bound.  And  then,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  sac- 
raments, they  all  agreed,  "  that  there  is  no  certain 
number  of  sacraments  by  Scripture,  but  even  as 
many  as  there  be  mysteries;  and  none  of  these 
seven  called  sacrament,  but  only  matrimony  in 
Scripture."    And  as  to  the  teaching  of  old  authors, 

*  Bumit,  vol.  1,  pt.  11.  bk.  III.  No.  21,  Qu,  15,  16. 
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Cranmer  said :  "  the  old  authors  never  prescribed 
any  certain  number  of  sacraments,  nor  in  all  their 
books  I  never  read  these  two  words  joined  together, 
viz :  septem  sacramenla."  And  the  bishops  of  Here- 
ford and  St.  David's,  Dr.  Day  and  Dr.  Cox,  said, 
that  "  this  word  sacrament,  in  the  old  authors,  is 
not  attributed  unto  the  seven  only,  and  ought  not 
to  be  attiibuted."  *  Cranmer  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived fully,  as  sacraments  enjoined  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, only  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  though 
he  says  of  penance  and  matrimony  he  found  much 
said  in  Scripture ;  but,  «  of  the  matter,  nature,  and 
effect  of  the  other  three  [sacraments],  that  is  to 
say,  confirmation,  order,  and  extreme  unction,  I 
read  nothing  in  the  Scripture,  as  they  be  taken  for 
sacraments."  f 

7.  In  answer  to  the  question  relative  to  the  power 
of  laymen,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  do  ministerial 
work.  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  some  of  his  asso- 
ciate reformers  go  as  far  as  any  Congregation- 
alist  would  go.  For  example,  on  the  question, 
Whether  if  it  fortuned  a  Christian  prince  learned 
to  conquer  certain  dominions  of  infidels,  having 
none  b  it  temporal  learned  men  with  him,  if  it  be 
defe  ded  by  God's  law,  that  he  and  they  should 
1  reach  a  id  teach  the  word  of  God  there,  or  no  ? 
and  also  make  and  constitute  priests,  or  no?" 
Cranmer  replies :   » It  is  not  against  God's  law ; 

*  Burnet's  Rewrds,  toI.  i.  pt.  Ji.  bk.  iii.  No.  21,  Qu.  1-6  ia- 
t   Btinid,  ut  sup.  No,  21,  Qu,  7. 
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but  contrary,  they  ought  indeed  so  to  do ;  and  there 
be  histories  that  witnesseth,  that  some  Christian 
princes,  and  other  laymen  un consecrate,  have  done 
the  same."  Dr.  Cox,  in  reply  to  this  question,  said : 
"  It  is  not  against  God's  law,  that  the  prince  and 
his  learned,  temporal  men  may  preach  and  teach, 
and,  in  these  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  make  and 
institute  ministers."  And  Dr.  Day  said  :  "  In  this 
case  {as  I  think)  the  prince  and  other  temporal 
learned  men  with  him,  may,  by  God's  law,  teach 
and  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  baptize,  and 
also  {the  same  necessity  standing)  elect  and  ap- 
point men  to  those  offices."  Dr.  Rcdmayne  said, 
in  answer  to  this  same  question :  "  I  think  they 
might,  in  such  case  of  necessity ;  for  in  this  case 
the  laymen  made  the  whole  church  there,  and  the 
authority  of  prcEiching  and  ministering  the  sacra- 
ments is  given  immediately  to  the  church ;  and  the 
church  may  appoint  ministers,  as  is  thought  con- 
venient." * 

8.  The  Erudition  defines  the  catholic  or  gen- 
eral church  thus;  "It  comprehends  all  assemblies 
of  men  over  the  whole  world  that  receive  the  faith 
of  Christ ;  who  ought  to  hold  a  unity  of  love  and 
brotherly  agreement  together,  by  which  they  be- 
come membere  of  the  catholic  church."  f 

The  jure  dimno  of  episcopacy  was  no  part  of 

*  Bumel,  ut  sup.  No.  21,  Qu.  15. 

^  Bumft,  i7iai,,vol,  i.  pt.  i.  bk.  in.  p,  577.  Dr,  Redmayne  "was 
esteemed  the  most  learned  and  judicioua  divine  of  tliat  time."  — 
Bmaet,  tit  aup.  p.  675- 
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the  Reformers'  belief.  Thus  the  learned  bishop 
Stillingfleet,  in  his  Irenicum,  first  published  in  1661 
or  1662,  distinctly  admits  that  the  episcopal  form 
of  government  in  the  English  church  was  a  mere 
matter  of  convenience ;  and  adds,  that  "  the  main 
ground  for  settling  episcopal  government  in  this 
nation  was  not  accounted  any  pretence  of  divine 
right,  but  the  convenience  of  that  form  of  church 
government  to  the  state  and  condition  of  this 
church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation."  *  And 
in  "A  Definition  of  the  Church,"  corrected  in  the 
margin  by  the  king's  own  hand,  preserved  by  Bur- 
net, after  defining  the  term  church  {ecclesia)  very 
nearly  as  any  Congregationaliat  would,  as  having 
two  principal  acceptations  in  the  Scriptures  —  one 
designating  the  whole  company  of  saints  and  real 
believers  in  Christ  the  true  Head,  who  have  been 
sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  and  the  other  designating 
the  congregation  of  all  those  who  are  baptized  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  have  not  openly  denied 
Christ,  nor  are  excommunicate ;  having  thus  de- 
fined the  word  church,  the  papei-  proceeds  to  say : 
"  But,  as  to  forms  and  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, which,  either  for  the  sake  of  decency  or  order, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  church  discipline,  are  insti- 
tuted by  men,  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  that  they 
should  be  the  same  everywhere,  or  be  exactly  alike ; 
for  these  may  not  only  be  different  in  different 

*  Ireniairu,  or  the  Divine  Right  of  Partiadar  Forms  of  Church  Goc- 
ci-nment  Discussed  and  Examined,"  cli.  Tin.  pt,  ii.  p.  885.  Lond. 
1362. 
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countries,  but  be  changed,  in  order  to  adapt  them 
to  the  altered  manners  of  a  countiy;  provided 
only,  that  these  be  in  accordance  with  the  word 
of  Gk>d.* 

No  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  suppose  the  writer 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  Henry  VIIL,  or 
Thomas  Cranmer,  or  vicegerent  Cromwell,  had 
any  intention  of  reducing  the  English  hierarchy  to 
the  simplicity  of  Congregational  churches.  Far 
from  this.  These  men  were  essentially  Erastiaijs 
at  this  time,  however  their  opinions  may  have 
changed  afterwards.  They  believed  that  the  out- 
ward order  of  the  church  might  and  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  prince  or  mEigistrates  of  every 
Christian  country,  as  seemed  best  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  peculiarities  of  that  country.  This 
certainly  was  Cranmer's  belief,  dmiug  Henry's 
reign.  And  so  fully  did  he  act  up  to  it,  that  he 
took  hia  arehiepiseopal  office  subject  to  the  king's 
pleasure ;  and  at  the  decease  of  Henry  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  declined  serving  any  longer  as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  until  reappointed  by  the  new 
government.f 

*  Sist.  Sff.,  Tol.  I.  AMendii,  No.  12.  "  TraditioneB  vero  et  ritus 
atque  eaeremoiiiie  quKTeIaddeeorem,TeIordinem,veldisciplinflin 
ecciesise  ab  hominibus  eont  institutte,  non  omnino  necesse  est,  ut 
eadem  sint  ubique  ant  prorsus  aimilas;  h^  enim  et  variae  fuere 
et  variari  possunt  pro  regionum  atque  morum  diversilaft  et  fom- 
modo,  sic  tamen  ut  sint  consenticntes  yerbo  Dei," 

t  See  Cranmer's  answer  to  the  question,  "  Wlietlier  the  apos- 
tles, lacking  a  higber  power,  as  in  not  having  a  Chrialian  king 
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Cranmer  and  those  who  acted  with  him  were 
emphatically  the  Fathers  of  the  Eoglish  church. 
Their  ecclesiastical  opinions  are,  therefore,  worthy 
of  very  special  regard,  as  presenting  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  opinions  afterwards  broached,  and 
still  insisted  upon,  by  those  occapying  the  seats  of 
the  Reformers.  One  can  hardly  avoid  feeling  that 
those  wise  men  —  wise  above  what  is  written  — 
who  praise  so  highly  the  Refonners  of  their  church, 
and  condemn  so  roundly  the  "  crudities  "  of  Congre- 
gationalism, would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
first  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reformed 
church  of  England,  and  some  of  the  most  learned 
doctors  of  his  day,  believed  in  several  of  these  very 
crudities  of  modern  Congregationalists ;  and  this, 
because  these  good  men  relied  much  more  entirely 
on  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  respecting 


among  them,  made  bishops  by  that  necessity,  or  by  authority 
given  by  God  1  "  —  Burnet's  Records,  No.  21,  Qu.  9,  ut  sup. 

Cranmer  and  the  biehopa  of  England  took  new  oommisaions 
from  Edward  for  their  bishoprics.  —  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  pt.  r,  bk.  i. 
p.  11 ;  and  Bemrds,  pt.  ii.  bk.  r.  Ko.  2. 

Latlibury  and  other  churchmen  are  loath  to  admit  Cranmer'g 
Erastianiem ;  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  liow  it  can  be  justly 
denied,  while  the  Records  from  which  I  have  quoted  are  "not 
questioned,"  as  they  are  not.  Any  subsequent  denial  of  fheae 
opinions,  implied  or  explieil,  would  not  afifeot  the  archbishop's  sin- 
cerity at  the  tjme  he  expressed  them,  any  more  than  his  subse- 
quent recantation  of  Protestantism  invalidated  his  honesty  previ- 
ously. And,  if  Cranmer  entertained  the  views  quoted  from  his  own 
wri^ngs  above,  then  he  was  an  Erastian,  whatever  he  might  have 
been  when  he  indorsed  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  some  years 
afterwards. 
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the  order  of  the  Christian  Church  than  do  many 
modem  church  me  n. 


Though  dming  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign, 
and  the  first  year  or  two  of  Edward's,  there  are  few 
traces  of  dissenting  protcstant  congregations  in 
England,  yet  we  must  believe  that  congregations 
did  exist  in  secret,  for  they  appeared  very  distinctly 
in  the  early  years  of  Henry's  reign,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  son's.  Early  in  1549,  if  not  before, 
there  were  many  baptists  —  or,  as  they  are  usually 
called  in  the  old  histories,  ^wabaptists,  or  rebap- 
tizers  —  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They 
were  of  two  classes  :  unitarian  baptists  and  evan- 
gelical baptists.  The  unitarians  were  chiefly  for- 
eigners —  Germans  and  Dutch ;  the  evangelicals 
were  probably  descendants  of  the  old  Lollards, 
some  of  whom  early  embraced  tenets  kindred  to 
modern  baptist  opinions.  Against  the  latter  sort 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  particular  severities 
were  practised,  though  all  anabaptists  were  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  king's  general  pardon  in  1550. 
Books  were  written  against  them,  and  books  were 
written  by  them  in  rep!y.  But  this  was  all,  so  far 
as  I  have  discovered.  Against  the  unitarian  bap- 
tists, however,  who  are  represented  to  have  "  denied 
almost  all  the  principles  of  the  Christian  doctrine," 
and  to  have  been  "  men  of  fierce  and  barbarous 
tempers,"  such  as  had  "  broken  out  into  a  general 
revolt  over  Germany,  and  raised  the  wax  called  the 
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Rustic  War  "  —  against  these,  more  active  meas- 
ures were  adopted.*  On  the  27th  of  April,  1548,t 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  other  commissioners  had 
before  them,  in  the  chapel  of  the  "  blessed  Mary, 
within  the  cathedral  of  8t.  Paul's,"  John  Champ- 
neis,  of  the  parish  of  Stratford -le- Bow,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  diocese  of  London,  charged 
with  certain  errors,  heresies,  and  damnable  opin- 
ions, contrary  and  repugnant  to  the  catholic  faith, 
which  he  had  not  only  professed,  but  set  forth  in 
a  book. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  exactly  what  Champ- 
neis,  or  Champney,  actually  taught ;  though  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  a  dissenter  fcom  the  established 
church.  Prom  his  confession  —  for  he  seems  to 
have  somewhat  readily  renounced  his  opinions, 
after  being  dealt  with  by  the  commissioners  on  her- 
esy, and  bore  a  fagot  on  his  shoulders  during  ser- 
mon on  the  following  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's  — the 

«  Latimer,  in  liis  Lent  Sermon,  preached  before  Edward  TL, 
1550,  says:  "  I  alioiUd  have  lold  you  here  of  a  certain  sect  of  her- 
etics that  speak  against  this  order  of  doctrine ;  they  will  have  no 
magistrates,  no  judges  on  earth ;  here  I  hare  to  tell  yon  what  I 
hare  heard  of  iate,  by  the  relations  of  a  credible  person  and  wor- 
shipful man,  of  a  town  of  this  realm  of  England,  that  hath  above 
five  [hundred!  heretics  of  this  erroneous  opinion  in  it,  as  he  said." 

Crosby,  in  his  Eistiay  0/  English  Bapiisia,  says :  "  That  the  Bap- 
tists were  very  numerous  [in  1558J  is  without  controversy ;  and 
without  doubt  many  of  the  martyrs  in  Queen  Mary's  days  were 
siioh,  though  other  historians  seem  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  the 
opinionofOieraartyreaboutbaptism."  — Vol.  I.  pp,62,  63.  Lond, 
1738. 

t  WUkins' Concilia,  iv.  39-42. 
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inference  would  be,  that  he  was  a  sort  of  An 
baptist  and  Antinomian  perfectionist.*  He  prob- 
ably belonged  to  a  class  of  dissenters  whose  senti- 
ments appear  more  distinctly  in  other  examina- 
tions, and  are  described  by  Bainet  as  persons  who 
believed  "that  a  man  regenerai«  could  not  sin; 
that  though  the  outward  man  sinned,  the  inward 
man  sinned  not  —  That  there  was  no  trinity  of  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  —  That  Christ  was  only  a  holy 
prophet,  and  not  at  all  God  —  That  all  we  had  by 


*  Champneis' confession  and  renunciation  was  as  follows;  "I 
John  Champneis  of  Stratford  on  the  Bowe,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, of  my  hact  and  freewill,  Toluntarily  and  freely  and  sin- 
cerly  knowledge,  eonfeas,  Mid  openly  rect^nize,  that,  in  times 
past  I  thought,  believecl,  aiude,  helde,  writtt,  and  taught,  and  pre- 
sumptuously in  my  booke  sette  fourthe  in  my  name,  Ihese  and  all 
other  errouTH,  heresies,  and  daranaWe  opinions  following,  tliat  is  lx> 
Bay ;  —  First,  that  a  man  after  he  is  regenerate  in  Cliriste  cannot 
Bynna.  Item,  eecondly,  that  I  have  defended  the  sflid  first  article, 
graunting  that  the  outward  man  might  eyiine  and  the  inward  man 
cold  not  synne.  Thirdly,  that  the  gospel  hathe  bene  so  muche 
persecuted  and  hated  ever  sylhens  the  apostelles  tyme,  Ihat  no 
man  might  he  suffered  openly  to  follow  hyt.  Fourthly,  that  godly 
love  falleth  never  awayfrom  them  whiche  be  regenerate  in  Christ. 
!FifthIy,  that  that  was  the  most  pnncipall  of  our  marked  mann's 
doctrjne,  to  make  the  people  beleve,  that  there  was  no  Euche 
spirits  given  nnto  man,  whereby  he  sholde  remayne  righteous  al- 
waies  in  Chriate,  which  is  a  most  develishe  errour.  Sixtlily,  that 
God  doth  permitte  to  all  his  electe  people  their  bodille  necessities 
of  all  worldly  things," 

AH  these  "  errours,  heresies,  and  damned  opinions,  and  all  other 
heresies,  false  doctryues,  and  damned  opmions  contcyned  in  my 
boke,  and  all  the  Anabaptistes  errours,  and  all  o(her  heresies  in 
generail,  contrary  and  repugnant  to  the  faith  of  Clirist,  I  utterly 
abjure,  fbrsake,  and  purely  renounce,"  etc.  —  Willciiis,  iv,  39,  40. 
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Christ  was,  that  he  taught  ua  the  way  to  heaven 
—  That  he  took  no  flesh  of  the  virgin  —  And  that 
the  baptism  of  infants  was  not  profitable."  * 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1548,  another  of  these 
unitarian  dissenters  was  arraigned  before  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  sitting  at  Lambeth.  His 
name  was  John  Aahton,  a  presbyter,  and  parson 
of  Shiltetington,  dioeese  of  Lincoln,  charged  with 
sundry  "  errors,  heresies,  and  damnable  opinions," 
as  follows :  — "  That  the  trinitie  of  persons  was 
established  by  the  confession  of  Athanaslus,  de- 
clared by  a  psalme, '  guicunque  vtiU,'  etc.,  and  that 
the  hojlie  Ghoste  is  not  God,  but  only  a  certeyn 
power  of  the  Father.  Secundarilye,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  that  was  conceyved  of  the  virgyn  Mary, 
was  a  holy  prophet  and  speciallie  beloved  of  God 
the  Father,  but  that  he  was  not  the  true  and  lyving 
God,  for  as  mnch  as  he  was  seen  and  leved,  hun- 
gred  and  thirsted.  Thirdly,  that  this  onley  is  the 
fi-uite  of  Jesus  Christes  passion,  that  whereas  we 
were  sfraungers  from  God,  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  his  testament,  hit  pleased  God  by  Christ  to  bring 
us  to  the  acknowledging  of  his  hoUie  power  by  the 
testament."  I  These  errors  and  opinions  Ashton 
renounced,  and  he  was  discharged. 

Early  in  1549,  complaints  were  made  to  the 
council  of  the  spread  of  anabaptists  and  heretics ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  April  a  commission  was  issued 

*  HiKt  Re/.,  yol.  ii.  pt.  i.  bk,  I.  l).  229. 
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to  Cranmer  and  others — three  of  them  being  a 
quorum  —  "  to  examine  and  search  after  all  ana- 
baptists, hereticks,  or  contemners  of  the  common 
prayer."  *  On  the  11th  of  May,  1549,  Michael 
Thorabe,  a  London  butcher,  was  arraigned  before 
these  commissioners,  and  charged  with  errors,  her- 
esies, and  damnable  opinions,  as  for  example : "  that 
Christ  toke  no  flesh  of  our  Lady ;  and  that  the 
baptism  of  infantes  is  not  profitable,  because  it 
goeth  without  faith."  These  heresies,  etc.,  he  was 
induced  to  confess  and  renounce,  and  was  dis- 
charged.! 

The  same  commissioner  examined  the  famous 
Joan  Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent.  She  was  charged 
with  belonging  to  the  detestanda  cmabaptistarum 
secta.%  Joan  was  a  shrewd,  quick-witted  woman, 
of  unusual  intelligence,  but  of  violent  temper,  and 
very  abusive  and  all  but  frantic  in  the  use  of  her 
tongue.  She  had  been  an  active  reformer  in  the 
days  of  Henry ;  and  is  charged  with  having  smug- 
gled into  the  king's  own  palace,  English  testaments, 
concealed  under  her  dress.  But  she  had  indulged 
in  some  philosophical  speculations  about  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  which  exposed  her  to  the  charge 
of  denying  his  proper  humanity.  Burnet  tells  us, 
that  "  she  denied  that  Christ  was  truly  incarnate  of 
the  virgin,  whose  flesh  being  sinful,  he  could  take 


*  Rumen's  Fixdera,  rol.  vi.  pt,  ill.  p.  170,  Hague,  ed.  1740 ;  Bur- 

t,  ut  sup.  p.  229. 

t  Witki«s,  IV.  42.  1  Wilkms,  iv.  48. 
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none  of  it ;  but  the  "Word,  by  the  consent  of  the 
inward  man  in  the  virgin,  took  flesh  of  her."  • 
Joan,  nevertheless,  believed  in  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  though  she  denied  that  he  received  his 
humanity  from  the  flesh  of  the  virgin  Mary.  She 
said,  Christ  passed  through  the  virgin,  as  light 
through  glass,  and  received  his  humanity  in  some 
manner  unknown,  and  undefined  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. I 

Whatever  her  opinions  were,  she  held  them  most 
tenaciously,  and  defended  them  with  much  adroit- 
ness. The  archbishop  seems  to  have  been  very 
unwilling  to  give  her  up,  and  labored  long  and  ear- 
nestly to  dissuade  her  from  her  opinions  ;  but  all  iu 
vain.  She  railed  against  the  bishops,  and  met  her 
sentence,  April  30th,  1549,  and  her  cruel  death  at 
the  stake,  May  3d,  1550,  with  unflinching  cour- 
age, J  but  in  a  way  so  frantic,  that  it  is  strange 
that  she  had  not  rather  been  taken  to  Bedlam  than 
to  Smithfield. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1550-51,  another  com- 
mission was  ordered,  to  inquire  into  the  errors  of 
the  anabaptists  and  freethinkers  {amabapiistarum 
et  libertionomm  errores)  and  other  heretics.  This 
commission  consisted  of  Cranmer  and  thirty-one 

*  Hist.  Bff.,  M  s»p.  pp,  229-31 ;  Records,  No.  35. 

t  See  the  Biographical  Notice  of  Roger  Hnlchinson,  who  Tisited 
Joan  in  prison,  prefljted  lo  his  works,  publislied  by  the  Packer 
Society. 

I  Sho  was  kept  in  confinement  a  year  after  her  condemnation, 
with  the  hope  tliat  she  would  relent.  —  Burnet,  ut  sup.  p,  281. 
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others,  clergymen  and  laymen.*  Before  these  com- 
missioners, a  Dutch  surgeon,  George  Van  Parres, 
or  Parr,  residing  in  London,  an  excommunicated 
member  of  the  Dutch  church  of  that  city,  was  ar- 
raigned, April  6th,  1551,  charged  with  saying  that 
"  the  Father  was  only  God  ;  and  that  Christ  was 
not  very  God."  He  maintained  his  opinions  with 
great  constancy,  was  condemned  as  an  obstinate 
heretic,  given  up  to  the  secular  arm  on  the  7th  of 
April,  and  burned  to  death  in  Smithfield,  on  the 
35th  of  April.|  "  He  suffered,"  says  Burnet, "  with 
great  constancy  of  mind,  and  kissed  the  stake  and 
the  fagots  that  were  to  burn  him."  He  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  man  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  of  devotional  habits4  It  is  a  relief 
to  add,  that  this  was  the  last  victim  of  religious 
persecution  unto  death  in  Edward's  reign.  But, 
while  we  utterly  condemn  these  acts  of  official  vio- 
lence towards  dissenters,  it  is  but  just  to  the  Re- 
formers of  this  reign,  to  remark,  that,  though  pos- 
sessed of  power  almost  as  absolute  as  the  late 
king's,  and  educated  to  regard  punishment,  and 
even  death  itself,  perfectly  lawful  and  proper,  as 
well  as  expedient,  in  eases  of  obstinate  heresy,  yet 
they  stained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  but  two 
poor  heretics,  namely,  Joan  Bocher  and  George 
Van  Parres.  These  alone  suiFered  death  for  their 
religious  opinions  during  the  seven  years  of   Ed- 


*  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  pt.  11 

I.  p.  197  ;  Slrype's  Mems 

k.  I.  ch.  29,  p.  385. 

t  Wm»s,  lY.  a.  45. 

1  Jiurnet,  <i 
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ward's  reign ;  and  their  heresies  were  considered  as 
peculiarly  hateful  and  dangerous,  tending  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  Christianity  itself. 

But  opposition  to  tiie  doctrinea  and  orders  of  the 
church  of  England  was  not  confined  to  isolated 
individuals.  The  appointment  of  these  several 
commissions,  and  the  number  and  the  character  of 
the  men  who  sat  upon  them  —  being  amon"  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Church  and  State  — 
suggest  as  much.  Had  not  serious  danger  been 
apprehended  from  these  dissenters,  they  would 
probably  have  been  left  to  the  regular  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts.  And  when  we  examine  carefuUy  the 
history  of  these  eventful  times,  we  find  intimations 
that  there  were  not  only  many  «  sectaries,"  as  they 
are  called,  but  organized  congi-egations  of  dissent- 
ers in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  among  the  topics  of  inquiry  addressed  by 
the  bishops  to  their  clergy,  "  Whether  any  anabap- 
tist  or  others  used  private  conventicles,  with  differ- 
ent opinions  and  forms  from  those  established  by 
law  ?  "  *  And  Fox  teUs  us  of  whole  congregations 
of  these  sectaries  in  Essex  and  Kent,  at  Bocking, 
Feversham,  and  other  places.  Strype  says,  that 
during  the  year  15S0,  "in  the  further  parts  of  Es- 
sex were  many  earnest  gospellers.  And  for  their 
better  edification,  they  procured  preachers  some- 
times to  preach  to  them  on  the  week-days."  f     He 

*  See  Bishop  Ridlej'e  Inquiries,  addressed  to  hia  elergy  in  1560, 
in  Bwtiet,  vol.  n.  pt,  i.  bk.  i.  p.  825- ;  Records,  No.  52. 
t  Ecc.  Meats.,  vol,  ii.  pt.  i.  tik.  i.  cli.  27,  p.  341. 
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also  tells  us,  tbat  "  sectaries  appeared  now  in  Essex 
and  Kent,  sheltering  themselves  under  the  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel;  of  whom  complaint  was  made 
to  the  council.  These  were  the  first  that  made 
separation  from  the  reformed  church  of  England, 
having  gathered  congregations  of  their  own.  The 
congregation  in  Essex  was  mentioned  to  be  at 
Booking ;  that  in  Kent  was  at  Feversham,  as  I 
learn  from  an  pld  register.  From  whence  I  also 
collect  that  they  held  the  opinions  of  the  anabap- 
tists and  Pelagians ;  that  there  were  contributions 
made  among  them  for  the  better  maintaining  of 
their  congregations;  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation in  Kent  went  over  unto  the  congregation 
in  Essex,  to  instruct  and  to  join  with  them;  and 
that  they  had  their  meetings  in  Kent  in  divers 
places  beside  Feversham.  Their  teachers  and 
divei-s  of  them  were  taken  up,  and  found  sureties 
for  their  appearance,  and  at  length  brought  into 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  where  they  were  examined 
in  forty-six  articles  or  more."  *  "  But  beside  these 
sectaries,  there  was  information  sent  to  the  court 
in  June  this  year  [1550]  of  another  sort  in  Essex ; 
but  they,  as  it  seems,  more  harmless ;  namely, 
certain  that  came  together  on  other  days  besides 
Sundays  and  holy-days,  to  hear  sermons,  who  had 
preachers  that  then  preached  to  them ;  and  that, 
for  aught  I  perceive,  was  all  their  fault ;  for  I  do 
not  find  any  false  doctrine  or  sedition  laid  to  their 

*  Ecc.  Mems.,  -at  sup.  cli.  29,  pp.  369,  370,  S85. 
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charge.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Rich,  who  was  no 
favorer  of  the  gospel,  being,  as  it  seems,  at  one  of 
bis  houses  in  Essex,  sent  word  of  this  to  the  coun- 
cil, showing  the  danger  of  this  practice,  as  being 
likely  to  breed  the  common  people  up  in  a  neglect 
of  their  ordinary  callings,  and  an  indulging  of 
themselves  to  idleness.  But  I  suppose  the  truth 
was,  he  was  afraid  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
should  spread  too  much."  * 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  council  issued  an  order 
to  the  bishop  of  London  to  stop  these  irregular 
proceedings.  The  orders  of  council  seem  not, 
however,  to  have  been  effectual  in  breaking  up  the 
congregations  of  anabaptists  and  such  like  secta- 
ries who  showed  themselves  in  Kent  and  Essex; 
for  in  January,  1550-51,  we  are  told,  that  "  a  special 
commission  was  issued  forth  against  them,  from 
the  king,  to  one-and-thirty  persons,"  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Cranmer.  These  commissioners,  or 
three  of  them,  were  authorized  "  to  correct  and 
punish  all  anabaptists,  and  such  as  did  not  duly 
administer  the  sacraments  according  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  set  forth  by  the  king's  maj- 
esty." t  But  still  the  sectaries  flourished ;  for  as 
late  as  October,  1552,  another  commission  was 
issued  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  others,  for  the  examination  and 
punishment  of  erroneous  opinions  in  religion.  We 
have  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  d 


*  Slrijpe,  ut  sup.  t  Ecc.  Mems.,  ut  sup.  p.  385, 
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gregations  were  broken  up,  or  their  immberB  dimin- 
ished; and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  some  of 
them  kept  up  their  organizations,  and  their  meet- 
ings even,  through  Mary's  reign  of  fire. 

Cranmer  was  not  a  persecutor.  A  man  of  gen- 
tie,  kindly  spirit,  he  was  entirely  averse  to  violence 
of  any  kind.  And  then,  his  principles  were  so  lib- 
eral and  catholic,  that  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  last  men  to  enforce  pains  and  penalties  on  an 
honest  Christian  dissenter.  He  was  probably  in 
advance  of  most  of  his  clergy  in  liberal  scriptural 
views  of  doctrine,  religious  and  ecclesiastical. 
And  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  Cranmer 
ever  sought  the  death  of  any  sectary,  or  even  his 
severe  punishment.  This  is  said  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  obloquy  which  the  good  man's  name 
still  bears  for  the  part  he  is  accused  of  acting  in 
the  punishment  of  that  half-crazed  Arian,  Joan 
Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  of  which  the  Romanists 
have  made  the  most.  The  faithful  old  martyrolo- 
gist,  Fox,  has  unwittingly  furnished  the  enemies 
of  the  archbishop  with  their  chief  weapon  against 
the  good  prelate.  In  his  account  of  the  mai-tyr- 
dora  of  Joan,  Fox  makes  the  following  statement : 
"  "When  Joan  Bocher  should  be  burned,  all  the 
council  could  not  move  him  [Edward]  to  put  to 
his  hand,  but  were  fain  to  get  Dr.  Cranmer  to  per- 
suade him  so  to  do,  saying :  '  What,  my  lord, 
will  ye  have  me  to  send  her  quick  to  the  devil  in 
her  error  ? '  so  that  Dr.  Cranmer  himself  con- 
fessed, that  he  had  never  so  much  to  do  in  all  his 
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life,  as  to  cause  the  king  to  put  to  his  hand,  saying, 
that  he  would  lay  all  the  charge  thereof  upon 
Cranmer  before  God."  *  Soames  calls  in  question 
the  truth  of  Fox's  statement.  He  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  Cranmer  was  not  present  at  the  council 
board  on  the  day  that  Joan  was  sentenced;  that 
Edward  makes  no  allusion  to  this  reported  confer- 
ence between  him  and  Cranmer,  though  he  men- 
tions the  fact  of  Joan's  condemnation,  etc.,  in  his 
Journal ;  which  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  do 
had  any  such  conversation  as  Fos  reports  between 
the  king  and  the  archbishop  actually  occurred.-}- 
And  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  Roger  Hutchin- 
son, the  editor  satisfactorily  shows  that  Fox  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  his  report  about  Cranmer's 
interview  with  Edward,  to  persuade  him  to  sign 
Joan's  death-warrant ;  and  that  there  is  really  no 
foundation  whatever  for  this  charge  against  the 
archbishop,  which  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  Cranmer  especially,  have  used  so  effectually 
against  him.J 

*  A/^  and  Mons.,  it.  2. 

t  Soames'  Hist.  Ref.,  iii.  412-45. 

I  See  Worhs  of  Eutckimoa,  Biog,  Kolice,  pp.  i.-v.  Parrei  is 
doubtless  referred  to  in  Uie  foUowing  entry  in  Edward's  Journal 
tmdec  date  of  April  11th,  1551 ;  "A  certain  Arrian,  of  the  slrao. 
gers,  a.  Dutchman,  being  escommunioated  by  th«  congregation  of 
liis  countrymen,  yras,  after  long  disputation,  condemned  to  the 
flre," 

Anotlier  entry  in  Edward's  Journal  reads  thus:  "May  '2d, 
1550  — Joan  Bochor,  otherwise  caUed  Joan  of  Kent,  was  burnt,  for 
holiJing '  That  Christ  was  not  incarnate  of  the  Virgin  Mary ' ;  being 
condemned  the  year  before,  but  kept,  in  hope  of  eonvorsioii ;  and 
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The  two  martyrs  of  Edward's  reign  were  exe- 
cuted by  authority  of  the  common  law,  made  in  the 
days  of  popery,  by  which  obstinate  heretics,  after 
trial  and  condemnation  by  the  clergy,  were  liable 
to  death,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ  issued  out  to 
that  effect.  Though  these  two  persons  were  the 
only  martyrs  to  religious  opinion  during  this  reign, 
then-  deaths  have  left  a  deep  staid  on  the  protestant 
reformers  of  that  period,  which  we  would  gladly 
wipe  away  if  it  were  in  our  power.  Their  conduct 
may  be  palliated  by  various  considerations;  still  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  these  two  instances  they 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  popery,  the  suppression  of 
which  was  the  great  object  of  thek  lives.  Cran- 
mer  must  bear  the  reproach  of  having  given  up 
these  unitarian  baptists,  Eoeher  and  Parres,  to  the 
secular  arm  to  be  punished,  knowing  that  death 
must  be  the  penalty  of  their  heresies.  Cranmer 
must  bear  this  load ;  for,  though  he  was  oniy  one 
of  the  commissioners  —  there  being  four  others  in 
the  case  of  Bocher,  and  seven  in  the  case  of  Parres 
—  yet,  being  at  the  head  of  both  commissions,  he 
doubtless  could  have  saved  the  victims  had  he  ear- 
nestly tried.  But  the  charge  of  having  gone  be- 
yond the  simple  line  of  his  supposed  duty,  in  judg- 
ing and  condemning  these  "  heretics,"  is  certainly 
not  sustained. 


the  SOth  of  April,  the  bisliop  of  Lonflon  anil  the  bishop  of  Ely 
were  to  persuade  her ;  but  she  withetood  them,  and  rerileil  the 
preacber  that  preached  at  lier  death." 
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We  have  now  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
English  Reformation.  The  death,  by  consump- 
tion, of  "that  incomparable  young  prince,"  Ed- 
ward VL,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1553,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  sis  years,  iive 
months,  and  six  days,  not  only  cheelied  all  fur- 
ther attempts  at  reform,  but  made  way  for  a  papal 
successor  and  the  utter  overthrow  of  English  prot- 
estantism.*    Had  Edward  lived  to  the  age  of  his 

*  In  Lodge's  lUustratirms  of  Btilish  History,  elc.,  are  lettem  from 
the  priry  conncil  to  the  English  ambassadors  at  the  Trench  and 
Imperial  courts,  in  one  of  which  Bie  death  of  Edward  VI.  is  thus 
spoken  of;  "In  one  word,  we  must  tell  you  a  great  heap  of  iofe- 
Jidty.  God.  hatlie  called  out  of  tliis  world  our  sovereign  Lord, 
the  sixth  of  this  month.  The  disease  of  which  his  majesty  died, 
wae  the  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  had  in  tliem  two  great  ulcers, 
and  were  putrified,  by  means  whereof  he  fell  into  a  consumption, 
and  BO  hath  he  wasted,  being  utterly  incurable."  —  Vol.  i.  p.  180, 
Quarto,  London,  IT  91. 

Stn/pe  (Anno  1563)  says  :  "  The  last  winter  the  king  fell  sick  of 
a  congh,  which  brought  him  into  a  consumption  of  the  lungs ; 
and  so  he  lingered,  and  grew  worse  and  worse."  *  *  *  "  That  he 
died  by  poison  would  not  out  of  the  people's  minds  and  mouths." 
But  tills  report  the  council  authoritatively  contradicted.  "Ifis 
diseaae  whereof  he  died,"  they  said,  "  was  of  the  putre&ctioB 
of  the  lungs,  being  utterly  uncurable  of  this  evil."  And  Dr. 
Hiiddon,  a  court  physician,  some  twenty  years  atler,  replied  to 
this  chaise  when  urged  by  a  Portuguese  bishop,  that  "  tlie  physi. 
dans  reported  that  he  died  of  eonsronption.  The  same  was  af- 
firmed by  the  grooms  of  his  privy  chamber,  wliieh  did  keep 
continual  watch  with  the  sick  king."  —  Ecc.  Mems.,  vol.  ir.  pt.  ii. 
bk.  II.  p.  in.  lor  notices  of  Edward's  character,  see  Strgp^s  Ma- 
7Boria/s,  vol.  n.  pt.  1.  bks.  I.  and  n.;  vol.  ri.pt.  ii.  pp.  UI-;  Fill's 
JeteanrfJ/ojis.,  vol.  n.  bk.  IS.;  FfiBa'a  CA.  Ssi.,  bk.  vii.  sect.  2; 
Burnet's  Hist.  Eef.,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  bk.  J.  pp.  1-6,  453-65 ;  SCTineCs 
Eist.  EnS;  vol.  n.p,  274. 
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father,  English  history  would  not  have  read  as  it 
now  does.  But  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  God 
required  the  early  removal  of  the  wise  and  good 
king,  and  the  enthronement  of  that  odious  woman, 
Mary  Stuart 

Having  now  briefly  examined  the  work  of  refor- 
mation during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  it  may  be 
satisfactory,  before  we  pass  to  another  chapter,  to 
pause  and  consider  what  progress  had  really  been 
made  in  the  reformation  of  religion  from  the  point 
at  which  Henry  VIIL  left  it. 

Dunng  the  brief  reign  of  the  devout  young  king, 
the  churches  were  purged  of  images;  masses  for 
the  dead  were  put  down  by  public  authority  — 
though  the  late  king  had  left  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling  to  support  daily  masses  at  his  tomb  and 
four  obits  and  four  sermons  yearly ;  homilies  in 
English,  containing  sound  religious  insti-uction, 
were  published  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the 
chniches ;  the  persecuting  laws  against  protestants 
were  all  repealed ;  the  communion  was  ordered  to 
be  administered  to  all  Christian  people  in  both 
kinds,  and  a  table  substituted  for  an  altar ;  auric- 
ular confession  was  no  longer  required;  a  sort 
of  catechism,  in.  English,  adapted  to  instruct  the 
young  in  the  principles  of  religion,  was  published 
by  authority  in  1547,  and  another  in  May,  1553, 
and  ordered  to  be  taught  in  schools;'  a  new  lit- 
urgy, in  English,  was  prepared,  and  the  Book  of 

*  CaSkr,  t,  497. 
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Common  Prayer,  all  In  English,  published  and 
given  to  the  churches  for  their  directory  in  public 
worship;  the  translation  of  David's  psalms  into 
verse  was  made,  and  the  singing  of  them  in  pub- 
lic worship  encouraged  ;  the  gospel  was  freely 
preached  all  over  England,  by  the  most  faithful 
and  competent  divines;  doctrinal  articles  of  re- 
ligion were  adopted  and  published,  such  as  have 
been,  for  substance,  approved  of  and  adopted  by 
protcstant  Christians  to  this  day ;  thirty-five  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  and  thirteen  of  the 
entire  Bible  in  English  were  published  by  au- 
thority, and  the  Bible  was  "  not  only  sutfered  to 
be  read  by  particular  persons,  but  ordered  to  be 
read  over  yearly  in  the  congregation,  as  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  divine  service."  *  There  were  also 
three  editions  of  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  part  or  entire,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, published  during  this  reign,  though  the  work 
had  been  commenced  during  the  preceding  reign. 
Cranmer  prepared  a  treatise  in  Latin  on  Tradi- 
tion, containing  a  collection  of  passages  from 
Scripture  and  from  the  Fathers,  to  prove  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Holy  Writ  as  the  source  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  incompetence  of  everything 
else  to  establish  ai'ticles  of  faith  not  evideiitly 
deducible  from  the  sacred  record.  These  were 
the  prominent  reformatory  meEisures  of  Edward's 
reign ;  and  they  were  nearly  all  an  advance,  in  the 

*  AnderiDii,  II.  2ii,  and  laiex,  pp,  xi.-siii. ;  Fulk/s  Ch.  Hist., 
bk.  VII.  p.  28. 
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line  of  reformation,  on  what  had  preceded  them. 
"  Private  individuals  were  also  active  in  enlighten- 
ing, by  means  of  the  press,  the  public  mind  respect^ 
ing  the  errors  of  popery."  * 

Mr.  Neal  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
views  entertained  by  the  Eeformers  of  this  reign  : 
"  1.  In  matters  of  faith  the  first  Reformers  followed 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Austin,  in  the  controverted 
points  of  original  sin,  predestination,  justification 
by  faith  alone,  effectual  grace,  and  good  works.  — 
2.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  present  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  though  they  thought  they 
might  submit  to  it,  till  it  should  be  amended  by 
the  authority  of  the  legislature.  —  3.  They  believed 
but  two  orders  of  churchmen  in  holy  Scripture, 
viz :  biohops  and  deacons  ;  and  consequently,  that 
bishops  and  priests  were  but  different  ranks  or  de- 
grees of  the  same  order.  —  4.  They  gave  the  right 
hand  of  feliovirship  to  foreign  churches,  and  minis- 
ters that  had  not  been  ordained  by  bishops  ;  there 
being  no  dispute  about  reordination  in  order  to 
any  church  preferment,  tiUthe  latter  end  of  Queen 
EUzabeth's  reign.  In  all  which  points  most  of  our 
modern  churchmen  have  departed  from  them."f 

Edward  greatly  excelled  all  his  predecessors  in 
the  founding  of  free  schools.  Strype  tells  us: 
"  How  King  Edward's  good  heart  stood  affected 
to  the  forwarding  both  of  learning  and  sound  re- 
ligion too,  appeared  by  appointing  a  school  in  his 
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court  for  his  benehmen,  that  is,  his  majesty's  pages 
and  other  youth  attending  on  him.  But  especially 
this  appeared  by  hia  founding  so  many  schools  in 
the  nation ;  more  by  a  great  many  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  done.  Per,  to  compute  only  from 
the  time  that  Bishop  Goodrich  had  the  great  seal, 
in  a  little  more  than  sixteen  months,  he  founded  at 
least  sixteen  free  schools."  These  were  all  found- 
ed, as  it  appears,  between  December  5,  1551,  and 
May  36,  1553,  and  were  in  addition  to  others 
founded  by  him  in  1550-51,  in  Suffolk,  Lincoln- 
shire, Essex,  Yorkshire,  and  Nottinghamshire. 
"These  schools  had  governors  appointed  over 
them,  and  master  and  usher,  and  endowed  com- 
monly with  20/.,  so;.,  or  40/.  per  annum.  And,  in- 
deed, for  the  moat  part,  the  endowments  were  out 
of  tithes  formerly  belonging  to  religious  houses,  or 
out  of  chantry  lands  given  to  the  king  in  the  first 
of  his  reign,  according  to  the  intent  of  parliament 
therein."  *  Thus  it  appears,  that,  though  there  was 
frightful  waste  of  property  during  this  young  king's 

*  Sirypf.  vol.  II.  pi.  ir.  bk.  11,  pp,  50-,  2T3-;  mi  Eepository  of 
Originals,  bi.  ii.  pp.  502-. 

In  the  Lords'  Jmnial  we  find  numerous  notices  of  bills  intro- 
duced for  the  establishment  of  ttee  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Several  such  appear  as  early  as  2d  Edward  VI., 
1547-48.  Thus,  on  the  4Hi  of  March  of  that  jear,  a  biU  was  in- 
troduced for  tlie  erecting  of  a  free  school  in  the  town  of  St.  Al- 
bans, or  elsewhere,  by  Richard  Borman,  clerk.  On  the  6th  of  the 
same  month,  a  biil  was  introduced  for  tlie  foundation  of  a  scliool 
at  Barkhampstede,  in  the  county  of  Here&rde ;  and  on  the  8th 
a  biU  was  read  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  in  Stamforde. 
See  vol.  I.  p,  354,  etc. 
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reign —  and,  as  for  that,  during  hia  father's  also  — 
yet  it  was  not  altogether  waste.  Of  the  spoils  of 
the  religious  houses  something  was  saved  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  sound  learning. 

Great  as  was  the  advance  towards  a  real  refor- 
mation of  faith  and  order,  indicated  by  the  acts 
and  expressed  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  it  is  quite 
evident,  from  all  contemporaneous  history,  that  they 
had  by  no  means  perfected,  in  their  own  judgments, 
the  work  of  reforming  the  church.  They  went  as 
fast  and  as  far  as  they  judged  it  safe  and  expedient 
to  go.  The  people  were,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  to  abolish  supersti- 
tious rites  and  ceremonies  was,  in  their  eyes,  to  de- 
stroy religion  itself;  and  not  a  few  were  ready  to 
break  into  open  rebellion  at  what  was  done  to 
purify  the  church.  It  was  in  view  of  this  state 
of  feeling  that  some  of  the  old  superstitions  and 
errors  were  suffered  to  remain,  as  Burnet  tells  us, 
"  to  draw  the  people  more  entirely  into  the  refor- 
mation." Other  things  were  tolerated,  as  Bishop 
Grindal  and  Bishop  Horn  tell  us,  "  till  the  Lord 
should  grant  better  times."  John  a  Lasco,  a  noble 
Polander,  superintendent  of  the  foreign  churches 
which  were  allowed  in  London  during  Edward's 
reign,  says :  "  King  Edward  desbed  that  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  used  under  popery  should  be 
purged  out  by  degrees ;  that  it  was  his  pleasure 
that  strangers  should  have  churches  to  perform  all 
things  according  to  apostolical  observation  only, 
that  by  this  means  the  English  churches  might  be 
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excited  to  embrace  apostolical  purity  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom."  * 
Edward's  "  Discourse  about  the  Reformation  of 
Many  Abuses,"  suggested  by  Bucer's  book  "  Con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  written  at  the 
king's  request,  in  which  the  remaining  errors  and 
corruptions  of  the  English  church  are  pointed  out, 
shows  conclusively  that  some  at  least  of  the 
Reformers,  and  the  king  himself,  would  gladly 
have  gone  much  further  than  they  did  in  purifying 
the  church.f  Dr.  Cox,  the  king's  tutor,  wrote  to 
the  learned  Bullinger,  of  Zurich,  in  1550,  as  fol- 
lows ;  "  I  think  all  things  in  the  church  ought  to 
be  pure  and  simple,  removed  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  pomps  and  elements  of  this  world. 
But,  in  this  our  church,  what  can  I  do  in  so  low  a 
station  ?  I  can  only  endeavor  to  persuade  our 
bishops  to  be  of  the  same  mind  with  myself.  This 
I  wish  truly,  and  I  commit  to  God  the  care  and 
conduct  of  his  own  work."  Mr.  Neal  tells  us,  on 
the  authority  of  Bullinger,  that  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  was  not  satisfied  with  the  liturgy,  "  though  it 
had  been  twice  reformed."  J 

From  the  above  extracts  it  appears  that  some 


*  Neui,  I,  121.  See  also  Lasco's  work  on  the  Sacraments,  prefa- 
tory epistle,  in  Stn/pe,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  bk.  n.  pp.  83-36. 

■f  Burnet,  vol.  n.  pt.  ii.  bi.  i. p.  324-;  and  Edward's  Kemains, in 
Buntet,  vol  II.  pt.  It.  bk.  ii.  No.  2.  Cdlier  gives  a  pretty  full  ab- 
atract  of  Bucer'e  disconrse  "  CoQcernlng  the  Kingdom  of  Christ." 
—Vol,  V.  pp.  897-408. 

t  Neal,  I.  123  ;  Slri/pe  and  Burnel,  vt  swp. 
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of  the  Reformers  —  the  "  fathers  of  the  church  of 
England,"  as  they  are  called  —  had  no  thought 
that  they  had  completed  their  work.  Acting  upon 
the  principles  which  they  had  embraced,  and  sur- 
rounded with  most  serious  and  menacing  difficul- 
ties, they  did  what  they  thought  they  could,  leav- 
ing it  in  trust  to  those  who  should  come  after 
them  to  finish  the  work  which  they  had  bravely 
begun.* 

*  It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  b  m 

controvertei!  by  some  able  a  La 

hary,  tbr  example,  Bays;    "1  ta 

our  own  church,  have  alleged  g    wi 

denee,  that  our  Eefonners  int      ed  te  eJ  an 

certaui  thinga  which  we  retai       T  tan  tl 

time,  and  acme  modernte  men  m  m  d  or 

doubtedly  wished  to  proceed       U  Re     m       th  m 

Eelves  underEtood  their  work,  as      resto  tr 

and  they  stopped  at  that  point        hi     Hi 

would  he  accomplished.  That  some  men  of  the  period  of  the  Ref- 
ormation were  anxious  to  go  farther  is  true ;  that  the  Reformers 
themselves  ever  entertained  such  a  wish  ia  contrary  to  fact."  — 
Pp.  120,  121.  The  only  answer  which  these  positive  aaaertious 
require  is  a  reference  to  the  quoted  sentiments  of  Cranmer,  Cox, 
Grindal,  Horn,  and  others,  as  given  abundantly  in  the  preceding 
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OF    rOPElt 


The  reign  of  Mary  Tudor  can  never  be  contem- 
plated by  a  proteatant  without  loathing,  nor  by  an 
honest  papist  without  shame.  It  is  "  all  over  mean 
and  black."  It  is  smeared  with  human  blood.  It 
has  no  redeeming  feature.  Still  the  record  must 
stand  on  the  pages  of  English  history  as  an  illus- 
tration of  despotic,  unrestrained  Romanism,  as  a 
beacon-light  to  subsequent  generations. 

The  English  crown  was  settled  on  Mary  by  the 
will  of  her  father  and  the  act  of  parliament  (35 
Henry  VIII.),  in  the  event  of  Edward's  death  with- 
out issue.  For,  though  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had 
both,  in  turn,  been  declared  illegitimate  by  Henry 
and  his  obedient  parliaments,  and  their  titles  to  the 
throne  set  aside,  yet,  in  perfect  consistency  with 
their  unparalleled  inconsistency,  Henry  and  his 
parliament  finaUy  recognized  the  titles  of  both  sis- 
ters to  the  crown.  Mary,  therefore,  as  the  elder 
sister,  had  an  undoubted  right  to  Edward's  vacant 
throne.  But  the  apprehended  consequences  of  the 
reign  of  a  bitter  and  exasperated  papist,  such  as 
Mary  was  known  to  be,  had  been  used  by  the 
(271) 
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ambitious  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  induce  tlie 
dying  Edward  to  disregard  the  will  of  his  father 
and  the  act  of  pariiament,  and  to  set  aside  the 
claims  of  Maiy  and  Elizabeth,  and  the  queen  cff 
Scotland,  and  settle  the  succession  on  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  the  duke,  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk,  stood  next  to  Henry's  own  daughters  in 
the  line  of  succession  established  by  the  king  and 
parliament.  Edward's  act,  however,  was  so  man- 
ifestly illegal,  that  some  of  the  chief  Reformers 
even,  refused  to  countenance  it,  though  they  fore- 
saw the  disastrous  consequences  of  Mary's  reign. 
Among  these  objectors  were  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
the  very  head  and  life  of  the  Reformation,  and 
Judge  Hales,  "  a  most  steady  and  zealous  man  for 
the  Reformation,"  *  who.  Fox  says,  "  ventured  his 
life  for  queen  Mary's  cause,  in  that  he  would  not 
subscribe  to  the  uninheriting  of  her  by  the  king's 
will."t 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  the  first  care  of  North- 
umberland was  to  conceal  the  event,  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
messages  had  been  sent  to  come  and  comfort  their 
sick  brother.  Mary  was  actually  within  half  a 
day's  journey  of  London  when  she  learned,  by  a 
secret   message   from   the   Duke   of  Arundel,   the 

*  BuiTiet,  vol.  II,  pt.  I.  bt.  I.  pp-  456-58. 

f  Acts  and  Mans.,  ni.  11, 16.  Yet  Hales  was  imprisonod,  and  eo 
treated  by  Mary's  governmoiit,  that,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he 
drowned  himself,  —  Fox,  iir.  79,  152,  163 ;  Bmnd,  ut  sup.  pp.  495-. 
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death  of  her  brother  and  the  purposes  of  North- 
umberland. She  immediately  retired  into  Norfolk, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Pramlingham, 
near  the  sea,  that  she  might  escape  to  her  cousin, 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  if  unsuccessful  in  her  at- 
tempts to  obtain  the  throne.  Finding  his  secret 
was  betrayed,  and  that  Mary  was  on  her  guard, 
Northumberland  and  his  party  immediately  (July 
10th)  proclaimed  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  queen  of 
England,  she  being  a  passive,  unwilling  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  her  ambitious  kindred.  The 
proclamation  was  rather  coolly  received  by  the 
people;  for,  though  Lady  Jane  was  everything 
that  could  be  asJced  for  in  a  young  queen,  her 
father-in-law,  on  whom  it  was  foreseen  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  would  chiefly  devolve,  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  Mary  in  the  mean  time  had 
gathered  around  her  a  strong  body  of  friends  and 
supporters,  including  a  considerable  number  of  the 
zealous  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and  asserted 
resolutely  her  claim  to  the  throne.  Northumber- 
land feeling  obliged  to  march  at  the  head  of  the 
government  troops  to  oppose  Mary's  gathering 
forces,  the  council  turned  traitors  to  his  interests, 
and  on  the  19th  of  July  proclaimed  Mary.  Thus, 
almost  without  a  struggle,  the  crown  fell  to  its  law- 
ful possessor ;  and  on  the  3d  of  August,  Mary  en- 
tered London  in  triumph,  the  recognized  sovereign 
of  the  kingdom. 

Once  in  full  possession  of  the  throne,  Mary  began 
to  shape  her  course  with  reference  to  the  overthrow 
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of  the  piotestant religion,  and  the  punishment  of  all 
who  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  establish- 
ment, and  of  ail,  however  humble,  who  insisted  on 
maintaining,  or  even  quietly  believing,  the  protestant 
doctrines.  Tbe  successive  steps  or  stages  of  the 
queen's  course  in  this  fatal  direction  deserve  partic- 
ular notice.  Soon  after  Mary's  arrival  at  Fram- 
lingham  castle,  and  when  she  was  in  great  need 
of  friends  and  supporters,  a  large  body  of  Suffolk 
men,  who,  we  are  told,  were  ali  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, gathered  around  her  and  inquired  whether  she 
would  allow  the  protestant  religion  to  remain  un- 
molested if  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the  throne. 
She  gave  them  the  most  positive  assurances  that 
she  would  make  no  innovations  on  the  religion  es- 
tablished during  Edward's  reign,  but  content  her- 
self with  the  private  exercise  of  her  own  religion. 
Assured  on  this  fundamental  point,  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  the  commons  of  the  county  immedi- 
ately rallied  around  the  queen's  standard,  and 
placed  her  on  the  throne.*  This  was  her  iirst  step. 
Her  second  step  was  taken  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, nine  days  after  her  triumphal  entry  into  Lon- 
don. She  then  made  an  open  declaration  in  coun- 
cil, that,  "  although  her  own  conscience  was  staid 
in  the  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  was  resolved  not 
to  compel  or  strain  others,  otherwise  than  as  God 
should  put  into  their  hearts  a  persuasion  of  that 
truth  she  was  in ;  and  this  she  hoped  should  be 

*Fo3,iii.l2;  Bu™e(,  vol,  n.pt  I. bk.  ir,p,  475;  CoUia-.vi.G. 
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done  by  the  opening  his  word  to  them,  by  godly, 
virtuous,  and  learned  preachers."  Here  we  per- 
ceive that  the  queen  Mary  begins  to  modify,  some- 
what, the  promise  of  the  lady  Mary.  She  has 
now  concluded  not  to  content  herself  with  the  pri- 
vate exercise  of  her  own  religion,  but  to  employ 
"  godly,  virtuous,  and  learned  preachers,"  to  per- 
suade her  people  that  hers  is  the  only  true  faith. 

Nine  days'  further  reflection  and  preparation 
brought  the  queen  another  step  downward.  On 
the  18th  of  August,  an  inhibition  in  the  qneen's 
name  was  put  forth,  declaring  herself  of  "  that  re- 
ligion she  had  professed  from  her  infancy,  and  that 
she  would  maintain  it  during  her  time,  and  be  glad 
that  all  her  subjects  would  charitably  receive  it. 
Yet,  she  did  not  compel  any  of  her  subjects  to  it 
till  public  order  should  be  taken  on  U  by  common 
consent."  Then,  as  a  further  aid  towards  a  char- 
itable reception  of  her  religion,  she  "  straightly 
charges  "  her  subjects,  "  that  none  should  preach, 
or  expound  scripture,  or  print  any  books  or  plays 
without  her  special  license."  '  So,  then,  it  seemed, 
the  queen's  notion  of  being  "  content  with  the  pri- 
vate exercise  of  her  own  rehgion"  included  not 
only  proselyting  her  subjects  by  means  of  "godly, 
virtuous,  and  learned  preachers  "  of  Romanism,  but 
also  the  absolute  prohibition  of  all  other  preaching 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  stopping  of  every  protes- 

.  12.    Fox,  III.  11,  contains 
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-taut  pen  as  well  as  mouth  in  the  nation.  And  all 
this,  bad  as  it  was,  and  in  open  violation  of  her 
solemn  engagement,  was  only  preparatory,  as  was 
clearly  intimated,  to  that  time  of  promise  when 
"  public  order  should  be  taken  "  to  suppress  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  the  kingdom,  and  restore  pop- 
ery to  its  ancient  stronghold.  On  the  publication 
of  this  inhibition,  some  of  the  Suffolk  men,  who 
had  been  so  serviceable  to  the  queen  in  the  day  of 
her  extremity,  ventured  into  her  presence  with  h. 
reminder  of  her  promise  to  them.  The  only  justi- 
fication of  her  course  which  she  vouchsafed  tc 
them  was,  iirst,  a  reprimand  for  their  impertinence, 
and  to  one  of  their  leaders  the  honor  of  standing 
for  three  days  in  the  pillory,  for  defaming  the  queen 
by  reminding  her  of  her  promise !  Others  were 
sent  to  prison  for  their  presumption  in  supplicating 
a  continuance  of  the  protestant  religion. 

The  queen  is  now  so  firmly  seated  on  the  throne, 
and  her  plans  so  fully  matured,  that  further  pre- 
tence and  concealment  are  hardly  deemed  neces- 
SEiry ;  and  the  measures  of  the  court  are  hurried 
forward  with  the  utmost  activity.  Between  the 
15th  and  18th  of  August,  a  considerable  number 
of  protestants,  under  various  pretences,  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  ;  among  them  John  Rogers 
and  John  Bradford.  On  the  22d,  a  commission 
was  issued  for  restoring  Bonner,  and  probably  all 
the  other  deprived  prelates  —  Gardiner,  Tunstall, 
Heath,  and  Day;  and  on  the  29th  a  commission 
was  issued  to  Gardiner>  under  the  great  seal,  "  to 
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lieens'-  such  as  hf  thought  meet  to  preach  God's 
word"*  Many  of  the  Reformers,  iieveitheless, 
continued  theu  ministerial  (abors,  some  preaching 
openlj,  and  others  in  a  more  piivate  waj  instruct- 
ing and  directing  their  people  Before  the  dose  of 
the  month,  Bishop  Coverdale  of  E\etei  and  Bishop 
Hooper  ot  Woicester  were  summoned  before  the 
council;  and  on  the  first  of  September  Hooper 
was  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison,  and  Coverdale  placed 
under  restraint.  Images  were  set  up  in  various 
places,  and  the  Latin  service  was  used  by  individ- 
uals, though  expressly  against  the  unrepealed  laws 
of  the  kingdom. 

Cranmer's  friends  urged  him  to  flee  from  the  im- 
pending storm  ;  but,  while  he  advised  others  to  do 
this,  he  refused  to  leave  his  post ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  September  received  his  first  summons  before  the 
council.  On  the  13th  he  was  called  again,  and 
on  the  next  day  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  together 
with  old  Latimer.  About  the  same  time,  the 
French  protestants  who  resided  in  Loudon  had  or- 
ders to  leave  the  kingdom ;  and  John  a  Lasco,  the 
superintendent  of  the  foreign  churches  in  London, 
was  first  silenced  and  then  sent  out  of  the  country, 
as  were  the  other  foreign  protestant  preachers.  In 
company  with  these  foreigners,  and  in  other  ways, 
great  numbers  of  English  protestants  —  eight  or 
ten  hundred,  it  is  said— escaped  from  the  king- 
dom.    B«t  Mary  had  no  intention  of  losing  her 

*  Fos:,  117.  12-lfi;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.pt.  i.  bfc.  ir.  pp.  493-96. 
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prey  thus ;  she  had  her  injuries  to  revenge,  as  well 
as  her  religion  to  impose  upon  her  subjects ;  and 
she  therefore  forbade  any  one  to  depart  the  king- 
dom without  license.  Most  of  the  leading  Reform- 
ers, bishops  and  divines,  who  had  not  escaped  be- 
yond the  sea,  were  now  in  prison ;  Gardiner,  the 
most  cunning  and  capable  priest  and  politician  of 
his  day,  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  as 
lord  chancellor;  and  all  things  were  now  made 
ready  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  and  for  the 
first  parliamentary  assembly  of  her  reign.  Mary 
was  crowned  on  the  1st  of  October,  by  Gardiner 
and  half  a  score  of  Romish  bishops,  with  their 
mitres,  copes,  and  crosiers,  and  with  all  the  popish 
pomp  and  ceremony  thought  becoming  the  occa- 
sion. 

Mary's  first  parliament  met  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1553,  and  continued  in  session  —  an  adjourn- 
ment of  three  days  intervening  —  until  December 
6th.'  The  acts  of  this  parliament  with  which  we 
have  special  concern  were,  first,  one  declaring  the 
lawfulness  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  of 

*  Statulfi  of  the  Realm,  1  Mary,  vol.  rv.  p.  197  i  Pta-l.  Bist.,  m. 
289,  Lond.  1762,  For  (m.  15)  saya  thia  parliament  met  Oct.  10th, 
misled  probably  by  the  contdnuntion  of  Fabian's  ChronUle.  See 
Strype,  vol.  iii.  pt.  I.  eh.  4,  p.  57.  Beat,  clerk  of  the  council  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  says,  that  in  many  placea  men  were  chosen  to 
this  parliament "  by  force  and  Ihreats ;  in  other  places  those  em- 
ployed  by  the  court  did  by  violence  hinder  the  commone  from 
coming  to  choose  ;  in  many  places  false  returns  were  made ;  and 
that  some  were  violently  turned  out  of  the  liouee  of  ct 
Buniel,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  bit.  li.  p.  505. 
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Aragon  and  the  legitimacy  of  Mary,  (and,  by  ne- 
cessary inference,  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth,) 
and  repealing  all  acts  of  parliament  and  sentences 
of  divorce  had  and  made  to  the  contrary.  Second, 
an  act  repealing  all  the  laws  about  religion  made 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  enacting,  that, 
after  the  20th  of  December,  1553,  "  no  other  kind 
nor  order  of  divine  service,  nor  administration  of 
sacrament,  be  used  or  miuistred  within  the  said 
realm  of  England  than  was  most  commonly  used, 
ministred,  and  frequented  in  the  said  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  said  late  king  Henry  VIII." 
Third,  an  act  to  punish  all  who  should  disturb, 
molest,  or  disquiet  any  preacher  or  priest  of  the 
old  religion,  or  should  break  altars,  crucifixes,  and 
crosses.  Fourth,  an  act  making  it  felony  for  twelve 
or  more  persons  to  meet  together  to  alter  anything 
established  by  law  relating  to  religion.  This  last 
act  made  plain  and  easy  the  work  of  punishing 
the  little  congregations  of  dissenters  who  might 
meet  in  private  for  religious  worship.* 

A  convocation  of  the  clergy,  as  usual,  accompa- 
nied this  parliament.  Harpsfield,  Bonner's  chap- 
lain, preached  the  concio  ad  clerum  on  the  occasion. 
In  his  sermon  he  praises  the  queen  ad  nauseam  : 
comparing  her  to  Judith,  who  cut  off  the  head  of 
Holophevnes ;  to  Esther  the  queen ;  to  Deborah, 
a  mother  in  Israel ;  to  Mary,  who  had  chosen  the 


*  The  eoverid  acts  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  may  be  founi! 
in  Slalules,  1  Mary,  session  2il,  chaps,  1,  2,  3,  ana  12. 
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good  part;  and  finally,  to  the  virgin  Mary,  whom 
all  nations  called  blessed.* 

"While  these  Important  acts  were  in  progress 
through  the  parliament  and  convocation,  other 
agents  were  busy,  preparing  for  the  tragic  scenes 
which  were  soon  to  be  enacted  in  the  kingdom. 
On  the  3d  of  October,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  with 
Lord  Oudley,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  his  wife,  were 
brought  to  their  trial,  and  condemned  as  traitors; 
though  Cvanmer  plead  the  unwilling  part  which  he 
acted  in  the  matter  of  the  succession.  On  the  4th, 
the  archbishop  of  York  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
Thus  the  church  was  stripped  of  both  her  archbish- 
ops, as  well  as  of  nearly  all  her  bishops.f 

As  early  as  the  first  of  November,  "  the  Spanish 
match  "  bad  begun  to  be  agitated.  Mary,  to  be 
sure,  was  thirty-seven  years  old,  and  far  from  per- 
sonally attractive ;  J  and  Philip,  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  V.,  was  but  twenty-nine,  and  by  no  means 
enamored  of  the  English  queen ;  but  then,  her 
kingdom  was  a  prize  worth  making  a  sacrifice  for. 
England  united  to  Spain !  What  a  splendid  king- 
dom !  "What  wealth  and  political  influence  would 
flow  from  such  a  union !  The  trade  of  the  world 
would  be  at  its  disposal ;  and  its  voice  would  be 
paramount  among  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  I 
These  were  visions  too  flattering  to  the  ambition 

»  Strype,  vol.  III.  pt  I.  ch.  iv,  p.  60-65. 
fBwnd,  tit  sap.  p.  426;  Fox,ui.2i. 

I  Fuller  says  Mary  had  "  her  ftilher's  feature,  a  face  broad  and 
big,  with  her  mother's  color,  a  somewhat  swarthy  complexion." 
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of  Charles  V.  and  his  haughty  son  Philip  to  be 
lightly  regarded  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Reformation,  both  father  and  son  were 
ready  to  lavish  Spanish  gold  without  stint,  to  pave 
the  way  to  the  English  throne. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  wishes  of  Charles  and 
Philip,  the  English  nation  did  not  take  the  same 
view  of  this  match  as  the  Spaniards  did.  When 
the  matter  became  known  in  London,  the  com- 
mons were  so  much  disturbed  and  alarmed,  that 
they  came  to  a  resolution  to  address  the  queen 
against  the  match ;  and  sent  their  spesiker,  with 
some  twenty  of  their  number,  to  her  with  a  hum- 
ble and  very  earnest  petition  that  she  would  not 
marry  a  stranger.  What  the  queen  said  in  reply 
we  do  not  know ;  but  what  she  did  is  on  record : 
she  immediately  dissolved  the  parliament,  trusting 
to  the  means  which  princes  then  knew  how  to  use, 
to  secure  more  pliant  materials  through  another 
election.  Probably  another  reason  for  this  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  was  "  the  disinclination  of  the 
members  for  restoring  the  papal  supremacy,"  on 
which  step  her  majesty  was  resolved.* 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  in  public,  a 
messenger  from  the  pope's  legate  in  Spain  found 
his  way  clandestinely  into  the  private  closet  of  the 
queen,  and  obtained  the  solemn  assuvance  of  her 
purpose  to  reconcile  the  kingdom  to  the  see  of 


*  Pari.  Hist,  III.  2fl9-S01 ;  B 
6-38 ;  Colliir,  VI.  29. 
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Rome  just  so  soon  as  she  dared ;  for  she  assured 
him  that  it  must  be  managed  with  great  prudence 
and  secrecy.  Having  obtained  a  letter  from  the 
queen  to  the  pope,  expressing  her  filial  obedience, 
and  another  to  Cardinal  Pole,  and  receiving  the 
injunction  of  the  queen  that  he  should  move  the 
pope  to  send  Pole  as  papal  legate  to  England,  the 
crafty  priest  returned  to  Rome,  and  set  the  city  in 
an  uproar  of  rejoicing  for  three  days  over  the  good 
news  from  England.  Cardinal  Pole  was  soon  on 
his  way  to  England,  with  full  legatine  powers  to 
reconcile  the  kingdom  to  the  papal  dominion. 
The  knowledge  of  these  movements  reaching  the 
ear  of  Gardiner,  he  was  at  once  alarmed  lest  his 
well-laid  plans  should  be  defeated  by  the  prema- 
ture development  of  the  queen's  purposes ;  and  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  emperor  to  stop  Pole  on 
his  journey  ;  and  finally  persuaded  Mary  to  re- 
quest the  legate  to  delay  his  appearance  in  Eng- 
land until  the  way  was  more  fully  prepared. 

In  January,  1553^,  occurred  the  unsuccessful 
rebellion,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  and 
others.  The  Spanish  match  was  the  chief  topic 
employed  to  stir  up  this  rebellion.  The  people 
were  told,  that,  if  Philip  married  Mary,  England 
would  become  a  mere  province  of  Spain,  and  be 
governed  with  all  the  tyranny  which  marked  the 
Spanish  rule  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Milan,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and,  to  crown  all,  that 
the    Inquisition   would   be  introduced.     To  over- 
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throw  Mary's  government,  and  to  save  the  nation 
from  the  rule  of  popery,  were  undoubtedly  the 
great  ends  of  this  rebeUion.  Its  partial  success, 
under  circumstances  extremely  unfavorable,  proves 
that  the  spirit  of  discontent  was  deep  and  wide- 
spread in  the  nation.  The  premature  discovery  of 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  however,  deranged 
and  defeated  the  whole  plot,  and  brought  the  rebel- 
lion to  a  speedy  and  ignominious  end ;  and  more 
than  all,  furnished  a  pretence  for  beginning  the 
bloody  work  for  which  this  reign  of  Mary  will  be 
forever  infamous. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  Lord  Dudley  and  the 
innocent  Lady  Jane  Grey  were  brought  "to  the 
scaffold  for  the  sin  of  her  father.  The  Duke  of 
Suffolk  followed  her  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month ;  Wyat's  execution  succeeded  the  duke's ; 
and  more  than  fifty  others  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  lives  for  being  engaged  in  this  rebellion,  while 
some  hundreds  of  others  escaped  only  with  halters 
about  their  necks. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  compro- 
mise the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, who  was  understood  to  be  a  suitor  for  Eliz- 
abeth's hand.  They  were  both  thrown  into  prison, 
and  others  were  brought  into  danger  for  the  same 
cause,* 


*  Bumel,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  bk.  ii.  pp.  688-48 ;  Collin,  vi.  60-62. 

Lmgard  says  that  about  diiy  persons  were  executed  for  partici- 
pating in  Wyat's  rebellion.  And  while  he  apologizes  as  well  as 
he  can  for  the  execution  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  jet  says :  "  It 
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On  the  4t!i  of  March,  1553-54,  feeling  herself 
now  secure  on  the  throne,  Mary  issued  a  series  of 
eighteen  articles,  addressed  to  the  bishops,  requir- 
ing the  immediate  execution  of  all  such  canona 
and  ecclesiastical  laws  as  were  in  use  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  were  not  directly  and 
expressly  contrary  to  the  existing  Jaws  of  the  realm; 
forbidding  them  to  proceed  in  their  courts  any 
longer  in  the  queen's  name ;  commanding  that  no 
ecclesiastical  person  should  be  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  or  succession  as  heretofore  ad- 
ministered ;  that  the  bishops  and  their  officers  have 
a  vigilant  eye  and  use  special  diligence  Eind  fore- 
sight that  no  person  be  admitted  to  any  ecclesiEia- 
tical  function,  benefit,  or  office,  being  a  sacramen- 
tary,  infected  or  defamed  of  any  notable  kind  of 
heresy  or  other  great  crime ;  and  that  they  do  dili- 
gently travail  for  the  suppressing  of  heresies  and 
notable  crimes,  especially  in  the  clergy,  duly  re- 
pressing and  punishing  the  same ;  and  that  they 
do   likewise    condemn    and    repress  corrupt   and 


would,  perhaps,  ha^e  been  to  the  honor  of  Mary,  if  she  had  over- 
looked the  provouadon,  and  refused  to  visit  on  tlie  daughter  the 
guilt  of  the  &ther  "  —  Hist.  Eng.,  vol,  vii.  ch.  ii.  pp.  221-2i.  He, 
however,  charges  Elizabeth  with  being  privy  to  this  conspiracy, 
p.  224 ;  and  seems  disposed  to  implicate  her  wid  the  "  gospellers  " 
in  every  movement  against  the  government  during  this  reign. 
See  pp.  297-800. 

Cdlier  says :  "I  have  seen  a  letter  in  the  paper-office,  under  the 
lady  Elizabeth's  own  hand,  in  which  she  purges  herself  from  this 
impulation  [of  complicity  with  Wyat's  rebellion]  with  the  strong- 
est imprecations  imaginable,"  —  Vol.  vi,  p,  58, 
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naughty  opinions,  unlawM  boolrs,  ballads,  and 
other  pernicious  and  hurtful  devices.  All  raan-icd 
clergymen  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  were  to 
be  proceeded  against  summarily,  and  with  all 
speed,  depriving  them  of  thek  livings,  and  seques- 
tering the  fruits  and  profits  of  their  benefices,  and 
also  requiring  them  to  be  divorced  at  once  from 
their  "  women  "  ;  and  it  Vifas  commanded  that  all 
manner  of  processions,  after  the  old  order  of  the 
church,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  be  used,  frequented, 
and  continued  ;  also,  that  the  laudable  and  honest 
ceremonies  which  were  wont  to  be  used  in  the 
church  be  restored ;  together  with  such  holy-days 
and  fasting-days  as  were  observed  in  the  late  time 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  It  was  further  required,  that 
a  uniform  doctrine  be  set  forward  by  homilies,  and 
that  the  parishioners  be  compelled  to  come  to  their 
several  churches ;  that  all  schoolmasters  and  teach- 
ers of  youth  not  friendly  to  popery  be  removed, 
and  catholic  men  be  placed  in  their  room,  "  with  a 
special  commandment,  to  insti'uct  their  children  so 
as  they  may  be  able  to  answer  the  priest  at  the 
mass,  and  so  help  the  priest  to  mass,  as  hath  been 
accustomed."  * 

Another  royal  act,  of  the  same  general  character 
as  the  above,  was  the  issuing  of  a  commission, 
dated  March  15th,  1503-4,  to  six  bishops,  with  Gar- 
diner at  their  head,  authorizing  any  two  of  them 
to  call  before  them,  try,  deprive,  and  punish  the 

*  Bumet,  vol.  11.  pt,  1,  bk.  ii.  p.  54B,  and  Reojrfls,  No.  10. 
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archbishop  of  York,  and  the  bishops  of  St.  David's, 
Chester,  and  Bristol,  for  having  broken  their  vows 
and  defiled  their  function  by  contracting  marriage ; 
and  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Gloucester,  and  Here- 
ford, for  preaching  erroneous  doctrine,  and  for  in- 
ordinate life  and  converaation.  Thus  seven  sees 
were  at  once  made  vacant  in  the  most  summary 
manner.  But  Gardiner,  with  the  secret  approba- 
tion of  the  pontiff,  consecrated  catholic  prelates  to 
supersede  these  deposed  Reformers,  and  thus  im- 
mediately supplied  their  places,* 


*  Bitmet,  ta  sup. -pp.  519-64;  Lingard,  yii.  239;  CoUier,vi.  65- 
67.  Slfgpe,  in  hia  Memorials,  tella  ns,  that,  at  the  begiiiiiing  of 
1554,  "it  was  thought  eonvenieDt  to  tetnore  out  of  the  way  the 
bishops  and  clergy";  anil  that  all  of  most  note  and  eminency 
were  "  dapped  np"  on  some  pretence  or  other,  "so  that  the  Tower, 
the  Fleet,  the  Marshaisea,  ijie  King's  Bench,  Newgate,  and  the 
two  CoTintera  were  full  of  them."  —  Vol.  iii.  pt  i.  ch.  17,  p.  221. 

The  prieoners  in  the  King's  Bench  and  tiie  Marshaisea,  at  first, 
at  least,  seem  to  have  been  kindly  treated,  and  to  have  had  every 
litierty  and  enjoyment  which  their  situation  admitted  — even  that 
of  holding  religious  meetings  among  themselves.  This  was  ow- 
ing to  the  friendhnees  of  the  keepers,  and  of  the  knight  mar- 
shal, Sir  William  Pita- William.  The  prisoners  had  outside  friends, 
who  kindly  furnished  funds  for  their  support.  The  names  of 
these  Ciiristian  men  and  women  were  of  netessity  kept  secret ; 
but  Sli-i/pe  baa  preserved  a  list  of  some  tliirty,  who  are  known  to 
have  been  lai^e  contributors  to  this  dangeroos  charity,  and  gives 
some  account  of  these  good  people,  relating  incidents  which  will 
start  the  water  in  the  reader's  eye.  This  treatment  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule ;  for,  in  giving  a  summary  of  matters  in  1555, 
Stride  says:  "The  protestants  were  now  dealt  withal  as  the 
worst  of  malefeelors ;  and  things  wore  carried  in  that  severity,  as 
though  it  were  resolved  utterly  to  extinguish  tlio  religion  forever 
in  England."  —  Vol.  iii.  pt  i.  ch.  31,  p.  400. 
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Mary's  second  parliament  was  convened  April 
2d,  1554,  but  renaained  in  session  only  to  May  5th. 
The  busineas  of  this  parliament,  according  to  the 
chancellor's  introductory  speech,  was  chiefly  "  for 
corroboration  of  true  religion,  and  concerning  the 
queen's  highness'  most  noble  marriage."*  The 
first  act  of  this  parliament  declares  that  the  regal 
power  of  the  realm  is  in  the  queen's  majesty  as 
fuUy  and  absolutely  aa  it  was  in  any  of  the  kings 
of  the  realm.  The  second  act  is  entitled,  "An  Act 
touching  the  articles  of  the  queen's  highness'  most 
noble  marriage."  It  was  introduced  on  the  7th  of 
April,  and  driven  along  with  such  rapidity,  that, 
important  as  it  was,  it  passed  its  sevei-al  stages 
and  was  ready  for  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month  —  five  days  only,  and  one  of  them 
the  Sabbath,  having  intervened  between  the  first 
presentation  of  the  bill  to  the  house  of  lords,  and 
its  complete  enactment  and  return,  to  their  lord- 
ships by  the  commons.f 

The  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  April,  1554,  are 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Mary's  reign,  as  the 
days  on  which  the  venerable  and  amiable  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  Bishop  Ridley,  and  "Old  Latimer  " 
were  baited  and  abused  at  Oxford,  under  pretence 
of  debating  the  sacramental  question.  They  were 
ordered  to  appear,  each  his  day,  before  the  gath- 
ered champions  of  popery,  to  dispute  on  the  sub- 
ject named.     No  conference  with  each  other  was 

*  Pari.  Sis/.,  in.  aO^-5;  Sfuiuto,  1  Mary,  3d  eeesioa 
t  Slalules,  chaps,  1  and  2,  ut  sup. ,-  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.  802 
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ailowecl ;  but  alone,  with  only  such  preparation  as 
could  be  made  within  their  prisoH-walis,  each  was 
bidden  to  dispute  on  themes  drawn  up  by  their 
subtle  enemies.  The  Reformers  met  the  trial  like 
men,  but  were  treated  like  wild  beasts.  Weston, 
"  known  to  be  a  constant  drunkard,"  *  was  the  pro- 
locutor and  presiding  officer  of  the  tumultuous  as- 
sembly, lie  railed  on  Cranmer,  calling  him  "  an 
unlearned,  unskilful,  and  impudent  man";  and 
"Weston's  associates,  taking  their  cue  from  him, 
often  hissed  down  the  archbishop,  drowning  his 
voice  so  that  he  could  not  be  heard  at  all.  llidley, 
when  it  came  his  day  to  dispute,  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  interrupted  while  speaking,  and  the 
promise  was  made  to  him ;  but  it  was  broken,  and 
the  bishop  was  hooted  down  very  much  as  Cran- 
mer had  been.  Ridley,  in  his  account  of  the 
scene,  says  :  "  There  was  great  disorder,  perpetual 
shoutings,  tauntings,  and  reproaches,  so  that  it 
looked  like  a  stage  [rather]  than  a  school  of  di- 
vines." Four  or  five  were  speaking  at  once.  This 
was  called  a  disputation,  by  the  papists  ;  and  the 
prolocutor  declared  the  Reformers  vanquished.  No 
less  than  fourteen,  learned  papists  were  pitted 
against  this  one  bold  protestant;  yet  all  were 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  maintained  his  grounil 
with  great  ability .f 

*  Bmnd.  Fox  says  that  Weston  had  "  his  tippling-cup  standing 
at  his  elbow  all  Ihe  lirae  of  lib  disputation."  —  Vol.  in.  p.  70. 

t  Fox,  HI.  3@-76 ;  £uinrf,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii,  bk,  ii.  pp.  562-73 ;  Col- 
lier, VI.  72-75. 
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On  the  20th  of  July,  Philip  arrived  at  South- 
ampton, was  received  with  great  pomp,  and  con- 
ducted on  to  Winchester,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
enamored  queen.  He  was  married  by  Gardiner  on 
the  25th.  Two  days  after,  they  were  proclaimed 
by  the  following  sounding  titles :  "  Phihp  and 
Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  England,  France,  Na- 
ples, Jerusalem,  and  Ireland;  Princes  of  Spain 
and  Sicily,  Defenders  of  the  Faith  ;  Archdukes  of 
Austria ;  Dukes  of  Milan,  Burgundy,  and  Brabant ; 
Counts  of  Habspring,  Flanders,  and  Tirol "  I  With 
such  triumphing  did  this  bridal  pair  enter  upon 
their  new  life.  The  selfish  ambition  of  the  stately 
bridegroom  was  gratified  by  the  addition  of  new 
and  valuable  titles  to  his  long  list  of  hereditary 
honors,  and  the  foolish  bride  had  the  desire  of  her 
heart  in  the  possession  of  a  royal,  catholic  husband ; 
and  now  the  world  was  to  see,  on  a  regal  scale,  one 
of  the  three  things  for  which  the  earth  is  disquieted 
—  "  an  odious  woman  when  she  is  married."  Philip 
brought  a  large  amount  of  treasure  into  the  coun- 
try, but  not  enough  to  buy  the  affections,  or  even 
the  moderate  good-will  of  the  English  ;*  and  he 
probably  derived  as  little  pleasure  from  his  new 
connection  as  he  imparted.  It  was  an  unhappy 
affair  in  all  its  aspects.* 

*  "  Tlie  lath  of  February,  [1554-5,]  Dinetj-.nine  horees  and  two 
carries  laden  with  treasure  of  gold  and  silver,  brought  oat  of 
Spain,  was  conveyed  through  the  cilie  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Tlioznas  Gersham,  the  queen's  mer- 
cbant  and  other."  — A'WEdc's  Chroitkle. 
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During  the  summer  of  1554,  the  biihop"^  were 
bu5y  in  visitmg  their  reapectne  diocefces,  to  fee 
enforced  the  queen's  injunctions  Bonner  went 
ra\ing  through  his  field  hke  a  madman,  or  one 
possessed  of  a  devil,  or  rather  hke  a  wild  beist 
■Whene%ei  he  found  matters  not  to  hi%  mind,  he 
railed  and  swore  at  the  piiest  and  the  peopli,,  ind 
even  employed  pergonal  violence  to  lUuatrate  hia 
meaning  In  hi'*  attempt  to  strike  Dr  Bncket, 
parson  of  Hidham,  he  missed  his,  aim,  md  the 
blow  fell  with  great  force  on  Sir  Thomas  Josschn's 
ear.  One  of  the  biahop's  attendants  apologizing 
for  Bonner,  by  saying  that  his  being  confined  in  the 
Marshalaea  prison  had  disordered  him,  so  that  he 
did  not  know  in  his  passion  what  he  did,  Sir 
Thomas  replied,  that  he  thought  now  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  Marshalsea  he  should  be  carried  to  Bed- 
lam. The  carvers  and  makers  of  statues  had  now 
abundant  employment,  roods  and  other  images 
being  ordered  up  all  over  the  diocese  of  London ; 
for  it  was  Bonner's  anxious  care  to  restore  the  old 
idolatrous  order  of  things  in  the  churches,  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  possible.* 

This  visitation  of  the  country  prepared  the  way 
for  the  third  and  the  most  important  parliament  of 
this  reign  :  the  one  that  was  to  repeal  all  the  offen- 
sive laws  against  the  pope,  reconcile  the  kingdom 

*  "October  16th  [1564],  Dr.  Story  and  another  were  Hppoiiited 
by  the  cardinal  to  visit  eyery  parish  cliurch  in  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, to  see  their  rood-lofts  repaired,  and  the  images  of  tlie  cru- 
cifixes, with  Mary  and  John  thereon,  lo  he  fixed."  —  SIouk's  Chmn. 
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to  the  Romish  church,  revive  the  old  persecuting 
statutes  of  the  realm,  and  introduce  the  scenes  of 
blood  which  have  marked  with  an  everlasting 
stigma  this  popish  queen,  as  "  The  Bloody  Mary ! " 
In  the  writs  which  summoned  this  parliament, 
the  title  of  "  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England "  was,  for  the  fiist  time  since  Henry  as- 
sumed it,  dropped.  The  session  commenced  No- 
vember 12th,  1554,  and  continued  to  January  16th, 
1554-5.*  Especial  care  had  been  taken  by  the 
court  to  secure  the  election  of  persons  friendly  to 
popery.  The  queen  went  so  far  aa  to  address  a 
cu:cular  letter  to  the  sheriffs,  in  which  she  com- 
manded them  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  any 
but  "grave  and  catholic  sort"  being  returned  to 
parliament.f  The  great  body  of  the  commons,  on 
assembling,  were  found  to  be  of  the  right  sort ; 
and  the  especial  work  of  the  session  was  pushed 
on  rapidly,  and  satisfactorily  to  the  court;  though 
thirty-nine  members,  finding  the  majority  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  everything  on  the  altar  of  popery, 
on  the  12th  of  January  withdrew  wholly  fi'om  par- 
liament, of  whom  "  the  great  lawyer  Plowden  was 
one."  f 

The  first  important  act  of  the  session  was  the 


*  StaMes  of  Philip  and  Mary,  anno  1  and  2. 

f  Pari.  Hist.,  iii.  811 ;  Strgpe,  vol.  in.  pt.  i.  ch.  19,  pp.  244-46. 

i  The  naniea  of  these  bold  men,  who  were  afterwards  indicted 
in  the  queen's  bench  for  their  boldness,  are  given  by  Lord  Coke, 
In  his  Institutes,  pt.  IV,  p.  13 ;  by  Sirype,  «<  sop.  oh.  20,  p.  262 ;  and 
by  the  authors  of  the  Pad.  Hist.,  in.  833. 
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repeal  of  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Cardinal 
Pole.*  Two  days  after,  the  cardinal  arrived  in 
London  ;  and  on  tbe  27tli  of  November  a  oiessage 
was  sent  to  both  houses,  to  come  to  Whitehall  and 
hear  the  legate'a  message  to  the  rebellioua,  but  now 
repenting  kingdom.  He  made  the  members  a  long 
speech,  setting  forth  his  legatine  authority  from  the 
pope,  and  inviting  them  to  return  and  be  reconciled 
to  his  holiness,  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Two  days 
after,  the  parliament,  in  a  humble  petition  to  the 
king  and  queen,  to  intercede  with  the  pope  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
confessed  their  sin  for  what  had  been  done  against 
his  holiness,  and  humbly  begged  on  their  knees, 
forgiveness,  and  the  restoration  of  his  favor.  The 
legate  was  only  too  happy  to  receive  this  confes- 
sion, and  to  grant  this  prayer ;  and  so  England, 
after  twenty  years  of  alienation  from  mother  church, 
was  absolved  and  restored  to  her  loving  arms  forth- 
with, to  the  unutterable  joy  of  the  pope  and  hia 
conclave  at  Bome. 

This  great  work  accomplished,  the  ministry  now 

*  So  the  Padiammtai-y  Hislwy  eays :  "  The  first  bill  that  ap- 
peared in  the  lords  was  to  repeal  the  act  of  attainder  against  Car- 
dinal Pole."  It  was  introduced  on  the  17th  of  November,  passed 
both  houses  on  the  21at,  and  had  the  royal  assent  on  the  22d,  the 
king  and  queen  heing  both  present  on  this  occasion.  —  Vol.  rii. 
p.  313,  or  vol.  I.  p.  617,  of  Hansard's  edition.  The  printed  Slatvfes 
of  the  Bealm  do  EOt  contain  this  act ;  tttongh  it  is  in  the  list  of  acts 
of  that  parliament,  and  nnmhered  18.  The  printed  collection  con- 
talcs  only  17,  See  PubUc  Records,  StaMes  of  the  Realin,  pt.  i.  toI. 
IV.  p.  287,  comp,  p.  264. 
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drove  on  the  work  arranged  for  this  parliament. 
First  came  the  repeal  of  "  all  statutes,  articles, 
and  provisions,  made  against  the  see  apostolique 
of  Rome,  since  the  twentieth  year  of  King  Henry 
VIII."  The  title  of  "Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  "  was  erased  from  the  royal  titles ;  it  was 
declared  that  bttlls  from  Rome  might  be  executed, 
and  the  statutes  of  mortmain  were  repealed  ;  in 
short,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  law  by  which  the 
Ueformation  had  been  established  and  sustained  in 
England  should  be  at  once  and  forever  overthrown. 
There  was  only  one  topic  on  which  the  voice  of 
parliament  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  queen's 
and  the  pope's  wishes,  and  that  was  the  church 
lands  which  had  been  alienated  to  the  laity.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  make  a  proviso  in  the 
statute  of  general  repeal,  "  for  the  establishment 
of  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  possessions  and 
hereditaments  conveyed  to  the  laity."  "Without 
this,  it  was  thought  the  pope's  supremacy  could 
not  have  been  restored.* 

By  another  bill,  the  persecuting  statutes  of  Eich- 
ard  IL,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.,  against  the  Lol- 
lards, were  restored  to  their  full  force  again.f  A 
bill  was  passed  making  it  treason,  punishable  with 
death,  to  pray  "  that  God  would  turn  the  queen's 

*  Slatutes,  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  ch.  8.  This  act  is  very 
minufe  in  its  provisions,  containing  twenty-six  sections,  snd  filling 
eight  and  a  lialf  folio  pages.    Pari  Sid.,  pp.  824-28 ;  Burnet,  toI. 
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heart  from  idolatry  to  the  true  faith,  or  else  shorten 
her  days  and  take  her  quietly  out  of  the  way." 
And  still  another  instrument  of  persecution  was 
framed,  in  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  punish- 
ment of  seditious  words  and  rumors."  Justices  of 
the  peace  were  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  such  seditious  words,  and  to  punish  the  offend- 
ers by  the  pillory,  a  heavy  fine,  by  cutting  oif  the 
eai^,  and  by  imprisonment ;  and  if  the  offence  was 
committed  by  books,  rhyme,  ballad,  or  letter,  the 
offender  was  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off.* 

The  appointed  work  of  this  third  parliament  of 
Mary's  reign  being  now  finished,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1554-5,  a  grand  procession  was  made 
through  the  city  by  the  members  of  both  houses, 
accompanied  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  with 
the  aldermen,  and  the  several  companies  in  Uvery. 
This  procession  was  made  as  imposing  as  possible. 
"  Ninety  crosses,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  prieste 
and  clerks,  each  attired  in  his  cope,  and  after  them 
eight  bishops  in  their  pontificalibus,  followed  by 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  carrying  the  pyx  under 
a  canopy,"  were  among  its  adornmenta.  The  pro- 
cession was  a  thank-offering  for  the  conversion  of 
the  kingdom  to  popery ;  and  was  terminated  by 
mass  in  St.  Paul's.  The  next  day  parliament  was 
dissolved.! 


II ;  Statutes,  oh.  3. 

;3 ;  Bumd,  vol,  ii.  pt.  ii.  bk.  ii.  p.  602 ; 
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CHAPTEK    IX. 


-MARYS    DEATH 


For  nearly  eighteen  months  the  queen  and  hev 
councillors  and  obedient  parliaments  had  been 
carefully  preparing  the  tragedy  which  is  now  to  be 
put  upon  the  stage.  During  nearly  all  these 
months,  numbers  of  learned  and  excellent  men, 
including  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the 
most  devoted  bishops  and  faithful  clergy,  had  been 
pining  in  the  common  prisons,  among  felons  Eind 
murderers,  not  only  deprived  of  their  livings,  but 
stripped  even  of  their  little  personal  property,  and 
made  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  the  charity 
of  friends,  who  ministered  to  them  at  the  hazard 
of  their  own  liberty  and  lives.  And  all  this  time 
the  martyrs  were  refused  a  judicial  trial ;  their 
prayers  for  a  hearing  were  disregarded,  and  they 
were  treated  like  the  worst  of  malefactors  ;  and  al! 
because  they  had  embraced  and  preached  the  doc- 
trines which  the  Scriptures  had  taught  them,  and 
practised  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  the  laws 
of  the  land  had  established. 

But  their  time  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  Im- 
mediately after  the  adjournment  of  parliament,  the 
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work  of  death  began.  On  the  22d  of  January, 
1554-5,  the  council  began  by  calling  before  them 
John  Rogers,  a  prebend  of  St  Paul's,  and  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Reformers.  Why 
he  was  selected  first  does  not  clearly  appear.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  fact  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
ten  children  dependent  on  him  may  have  been  the 
principal  reason.  To  have  had"  this  in  mind  would 
have  been  like  Gardiner,  the  craftiest  of  men.  His 
theory  was,  that  the  Reformers  would  not  burn  for 
their  religion ;  and  that  the  true  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  adopt,  not  the  mild  course  advo- 
cated by  Pole,  but  a  sharp  and  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion. This  he  fancied  would  bring  the  leaders  at 
once  to  terms ;  and  then  the  commonalty,  he  ar- 
gued, would  readily  follow  them  back  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  Rogers  was  a  leading  spirit  in  London ; 
and  though  a  man  of  known  firmness  and  decision, 
Gardiner  may  have  shrewdly  anticipated  that  a 
wife  and  ten  helpless  children  would  be  just  so 
many  irresistible  arguments  against  his  laying 
down  his  life  in  defence  of  his  faith.  But  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  things,  the  cunning  chancellor 
found  himself  mistaken.  He  urged  Rogers  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pope's  supremacy,  and  threatened 
him  if  he  refused.  But  his  arguments  and  his 
threats  were  alike  insufficient,  and  the  good  man 
was  remanded  to  prison.  Ten  other  protestants 
were  then  brought  before  the  council,  and  all  but 
one  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pope's  suprem- 
acy ;  and  that  one,  by  the  favor  of  a  friend  at  court, 
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was  let  off  on  a  simple  promise  to  be  an  "  honest 
man." 

On  the  28th  of  January,  Bishop  Hooper,  an- 
other strong  man,  was  called  before  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  London,  Durham,  Salisbury,  Norwich, 
and  Carlisle,  with  certa  n  of  the  council,  sitting  as 
an  ecclesiastical  commission  to  try  heretics.  The 
bishop  refu'ied  submission  Rogers  wSs  also  called 
befoie  this  tnbunal  the  bame  day,  and  still  refused 
to  deny  his  faith  One  night  -wis  given  them  both 
for  fuither  leflection  Being  found  still  firm  in 
their  purpose  to  die  lather  than  deny  their  Lord, 
the\  were  both  condiranetl  ai  obstinate  heretics, 
and  given  into  the  sheriff's  hands  for  execution, 
after  being  degraded  from  their  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter, according  to  papal  law.  On  the  same  day, 
Taylor  and  Bradford  were  brought  before  this 
commission,  though  their  examination  was  de- 
ferred until  the  30th ;  when  they,  with  Crome  and 
Sanders,  and  Ferrar,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  were 
arraigned,  and  Taylor,  Bradford,  and  Sanders  were 
condemned  as  obstinate  heretics,  excommunicated, 
and  given  up  to  the  flames.  The  other  two  were 
respited  for  a  while. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1554-5,  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  which  were  destined  to  continue  burn- 
ing, almost  without  cessation,  while  this  wicked 
queen  lived,  were  lighted  to  consume  the  first 
Christian  martyr  of  this  popish  reign.  Early  in 
the  morning,  John  Rogers  was  wakened  from  a 
deep  sle^p,  and  required  to  m'cpare  for  the  flames. 
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He  cheerfully  obeyed  the  summons,  making  but 
one  request  for  himaelf  —  that  he  might  be  pcnnit- 
ted  to  speak  to  his  wife  before  he  suiTered.  This 
Bonner  refused  to  allow;  and  the  good  man  was 
led  away  to  the  flames,  repeating  the  fifty-iirst 
Psalm.  A  pardon  was  offered  to  him  before  the 
flames  were  kindled ;  but  he  refused,  preferring  to 
lose  hia  life  rather  than  his  soul ;  and  wilh  a  few 
words  to  the  people,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to 
continue  in  the  doctrine  which  he  had  taught  them, 
he  washed  his  hands  in  the  flame,  and  cheerfully 
gave  up  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  the  truth. 

Four  days  after  this,  on  February  8th,  Sanders, 
whom  Collier  calls  "  a  Wickliffitc,"  *  was  burned 
at  Coventry ;  and  the  next  day  Bishop  Hooper 
was  roasted  with  green  wood  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  before  life  was  extinct,  at  Gloucester,  in 
his  old  bishopric.  He  was  refused  the  privilege  of 
addressing  his  beloved  people  before  his  death. 
On  the  same  day,  Taylor  vfas  burned  at  Hadley, 
after  being  subjected  to  most  brutal  treatment  at 
the  stake.f 


*Ch.  Hist.,  VI.  Wii. 

t  For  file  parlJculara  of  the  trials  of  these  learned  and  good 
men,  and  their  patient  sufferings  and  triurapliant  deaths,  the 
reader  should  consult  Fox's  Acts  and  MormmeiUs,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
98-119,  and  187-48.  See  also,  Chester's  Li/i  of  John  Rogers. 
Lond.  1861,  8vo. 

Burnet  says  that  the  eoaneil  were  so  fearful  of  the  effect  on  the 
people  of  any  addressee  from  the  martyrs  at  the  stake,  that  they 
compelled  those  who  were  sent  from  London  to  be  burned  in  the 
country,  to  promise  that  they  would  not  address  tlie  people; 
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The  reign  of  terror  was  now  fairly  inaugurated. 
Gardiner  had  made  full  trial  of  his  scheme  of 
intimidation ;  but  how  had  it  worked  ?  Four  of 
the  leading  spirits  among  the  Reformers  had  gone 
cheerfully,  and  joyfully  even,  to  the  stake,  refusing 
proffered  pardons,  and  sealing  their  faith  with  their 
blood  before  admiring  and  sympathizing  thou- 
sands. Thus,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  the 
fire,  and  renouncing  their  faith,  as  Gardiaer  pre- 
dicted, their  faith  had  carried  them  triumphantly 
to  their  end.  And  the  people  generally  who  had 
embraced  the  Reformation,  instead  of  being  fright- 
ened by  the  severities  inflicted  on  their  leaders, 
were  greatly  strengthened  in  their  belief  of  the 
gospel ;  and  were  ready  to  offer  themselves  as  sac- 
rifices to  the  same  good  cause.  No  less  than  six 
new  arrests  of  protestants  were  made  on  the  very 
day  of  Sanders'  death ;  and  on  the  next  day,  while 
Hooper  was  burning,  were  examined  by  Bonner, 
and,  refusing  to  recant,  were  condemned  as  obsti- 
nate heretics,  and  five  of  them  soon  after  burned. 
After  these  condemnations,  Fox  says :  "  Steven 
Gardiner,  seeing  thus  his  advice  disappointed,  and 
that  cruelty  in  this  case  would  not  serve  to  his  ex- 
pectation, gave  over  the  matter  as  utterly  discour- 
aged, and  from  that  day  [February  9th,  1554-5J 
meddled  no  more  in  such  kind  of  condemnations, 
but  referred  the  whole   doing  thereof  to  Bonner, 


It  flieir  tongues  at  once  if  tliey  would  :iot  thus 
)t.  II.  bk.  II,  p.  610. 
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bishop  of  London."*  Whether  this  was  the  true 
reason  why  Gardiner  meddled  no  more  with  the 
bloody  work,  or  whether  his  duties  as  lord  chancel- 
lor and  chief  manager  of  the  alfairs  of  the  king- 
dom engrossed  hie  time,  or  he  was  annoyed  to  be 
reminded,  as  he  had  been  most  pointedly  by  those 
brave  old  martyrs,  and  might  be  by  others,  of 
his  former  labors  and  writings  against  the  pope's 
supremacy ;  or  wished  to  avoid  the  odium  which 
soon  attached  to  all  the  active  agents  in  this 
cruel  persecution  —  whether  some  of  these  consid- 
erations may  not  have  had  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  Gardiner's  course  as  that  which  Fox  assigns, 
the  reader  must  judge.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  full 
share  of  the  guilt  of  this  terrible  persecution  at- 
taches to  Gardiner ;  for  Pole  was  averse  to  violent 
measures,  and  even  Philip  sought  to  screen  him- 
self. 

The  people  ascribed  the  persecution  mainly  to 
Philip,  who  had  been  bred  in  the  land  of  the  In- 
quisition. But  his  confessor,  Alphonse,  took  pains 
publicly  to  announce  his  conviction,  that  the  burning 
of  men  for  rehgion  was  not  consistent  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture ;  evidently  to  clear  Philip  of  this 
odium.  Perhaps  he  belied  his  master's  sentiments 
and  his  own;  nevertheless,  his  pm-pose  is  plain-f 

*  Acts  and  Mom.,  III.  149.  Bumd  makes  the  same  representa- 
tion. —  Vt  mp.  p.  60fl. 

iFox,  III.  149;  Bumel,  vt  anp.  612.  This  friar,  Alphonee  de 
Castro,  and  another  Spanish  friar,  had  a  conference  with  Brad- 
ford, the  raaxtsi-  when  in  prison,  February  200i,  1654-5.    Alphome 
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The  guilt  was  then  attributed  to  the  bishops.  But 
Gardiner  on  one  occasion  clearly  intimated  that 
there  was  a  power  behind  them,  which  drove  them 
on.  The  bishops  after  a  while  left  this  work  mainly 
to  Bonner ;  but  even  he,  bad  as  he  was,  complained 
that  he  had  to  do  the  work  and  bear  the  stigma 
which  belonged  to  others;  and  he  took  pains  to 
leave  on  record  the  letters  of  the  council,  stirring 
him  up  and  setting  him  on  the  seent  for  blood.  All 
the  great  agents  in  the  Marian  persecution,  then, 
except  the  queen  herself,  seem  to  have  sought  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  terrible  odium  of  burn- 
ing so  many  innocent  and  good  men  and  women, 
And  though  they  were  all  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
and  Gardiner,  as  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom, 
the  early  advocate  of  violent  proceedings,  and  at 
least  the  tacit  consenter  to  their  continuance,  must 
be  held  specially  accountable,  yet  there  can  be  no 

was  introduced  tn  Bradford  aa  the  person  who  had  written  a  book 
in  Latin  against  heresies.  —  Fox,  in.  248.  This  book  seems  to 
have  been  pnt  into  Bradford's  hands  and  read  by  him ;  and  when 
the  niartjF  wfts  told  gf  Alphonse's  sermon  against  persecution, 
he  replied :  "  Verily,  I  had  a  book  within  tliese  two  daye,  of  his 
writing,  and  therein  he  s^tb.  that  it  is  not  meet  nor  convenient 
flmt  the  heretics  should  live."  —  Fox,  iii.  258. 

According  to  the  Biographie  Viiioersdle,  this  monk  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Spanish  preachers  and  theologians  of  the  sIk- 
leenthcentury,  of  theorderof  St.iPrangois  i  Salamanque,  and  died 
at  Brussels  in  1558,  at  the  age  of  six^-three.  The  most  important 
work  of  hie  is  entitled  Adaeraus  Omnes  H<ereses,  in  fourteen  books. 
He  also  published  De  Jjiste  Hareticomm  Pariiione,  in  three  books ; 
and  De  Potislale  Legie  Penalis,  in  two  books.  He  was  honored 
with  the  title  "  Hseresio-mastix  accrrimua,  scriptorumgue  felids- 
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doubt  but  that  Mary  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
persecution, 

From  the  9th  of  February  to  the  16th  of  March, 
1554-5,  there  was  a  cessation  of  burnings.  Gar- 
diner's withdrawal,  and  Alphonse's  sermon  against 
burning  people,  may  have  occasioned  ttiis.  But 
on  the  16th  of  March  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were 
agEiin  lighted,  to  consume  the  body  of  a  pious  but 
unlearned  man,  Thomas  Tompkins,  a  weaver. 
Bonner  had  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  about  six 
months,  during  which  time  he  had  exhausted  his 
persuasive  and  abusive  powers  on  the  poor  sufferer. 
He  had  coaxed  him  to  renounce  his  faith,  but  in 
vain ;  he  had  then  beaten  him  and  burned  him, 
with  the  same  result ;  and  finally  had  doomed 
him  a  whole  burnt-offeriug.  After  this  followed  a 
quick  succession  of  martyrdoms  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Before  the  close  of  the  month, 
Canston  and  Highbed,  two  gentlemen  of  good  es- 
tate, were  burned  near  their  own  houses,  in  Essex ; 
others  were  burned  at  Brentwood,  Braintree,  Mat- 
den,  and  Colchester. 

But  all  this  infernal  activity  of  her  servants  did 
not  satisfy  the  queen  ;  for,  on  the  36th  of  March, 
1555,  their  majesties  sent  forth  an  order  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  Norfolk,  requiring  them  to 
« lay  special  weight  upon  those  which  be  teachers 
and  preachers  of  heresy,  or  procurers  of  secret 
meetings  for  that  purpose  " ;  and  "  to  have  in  every 
parish  or  part  of  the  shire,  as  near  as  may  be, 
some  one  or  more  honest  men,  secretly  instructed 
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to  give  itiformation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  inhab- 
itants amongst  and  about  them."  * 

On  the  30th  of  March,  Bishop  Fen-ar,  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, after  being  condemned  by  his  popish  succes- 
sor, Morgan,  who  acted  as  his  judge,  was  burned 
at  Caermarthen,  Wales.  And  about  the  same 
time  a  poor  old  Welsh  fisherman,  named  Rawlins 
White,  was  burned  at  Cardiff  for  sending  his  son 
to  school  that  he  might  learn  to  read  the  Bible  t« 
him,  and  for  heresy. 

Though  during  the  month  of  April  there  were 
several  arrests  of  "  heretics,"  we  have  but  two  mar- 
tyrdoms to  record;  John  Awcock  died  in  prison, 
and  was  buried  in  the  fields,  being  denied  Chris- 
tian burial;  and  a  priest  named  George  Marsh 
was  burnt  at  Chester,  under  cbcumstances  of  spe- 
cial cruelty.  A  firkin  of  pitch  was  fastened  above 
his  head,  which  melted  and  ran  down  upon  him, 
scalding  him  with  every  drop. 

About  this  time,  Bonner,  getting  weary  of  his 
bloody  work,  refused  to  try  any  who  did  not  be- 
long to  his  diocese ;  and  for  five  weeks  burnt  none. 
But  on  the  24th  of  May  he  received  a  tetter  from 
their  "  Christian  majesties,"  Philip  and  Mary,  set- 
ting him  on  afresh  after  his  prey ;  |  and  he  began 
to  send  his  victims  by  pairs  to  the  stake.  On  the 
30th  of  May,  a  priest  and  a  mechanic  were  burned 
at  Smithfield.     About  the  9th  of  June,  a  weaver 

•  Barnet,  vol.  ii.  pt,  ir.  bk.  ti,  p.  624,  and  Eecords,  No.  19. 
t  See  the  letter  of  tlie  king  and  queen  in  Burnet's  Collections, 
vol.  n.  pt.  n.  bk.  II.  No.  20. 
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was  burnt  at  Colchester;  on  the  10th,  two  hus- 
bandmen were  sent  down  from  London  to  Essex, 
to  be  burnt;  a  gentleman  was  burnt  at  Coshall, 
Essex  ;  and  a  linen-draper  at  Chelmsford.  On  the 
15th,  two  more  mechanics  suffered,  one  at  Man- 
ning-Tree, the  other  at  Harwich.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  two  priests  and  two  laymen  were  burnt  at 
Canterbury.  During  July  the  fires  of  martyrdom 
were  kept  briskly  burning  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  Tunbridge  the  first  woman-martyr 
of  this  leign  suffered  at  this  time.  Her  name  was 
Margaret  Policy.  A  man  was  burnt  at  Daiford, 
another  at  Lewes,  another  at  Stoning,  and  another 
at  Chichester,  during  the  month. 

In  July,  also,  that  devout  and  most  excellent 
man,  and  almost  Congrcgationalist  martyr,  John 
Bradford,  was  sent  off  to  heaven  in  his  chariot  of 
fire,  from  Smithfield.  Fox's  account  of  this  good 
man's  last  days  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
touching  memorials  which  the  great  martyrologist 
has  left  on  record.  Bradford  seems  to  have  early 
intended  to  devote  himself  to  the  law;  but  becom- 
ing particularly  interested  in  religious  matters  while 
a  resident  in  the  Temple,  he  threw  up  the  law  and 
all  his  worldly  prospects,  and  retired  to  Cambridge 
for  further  study ;  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  after  a  year's  residence,  and  was  elected  fel- 
low of  Pembroke  Hall.  Bucer  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  devout  and  earnest  student,  and  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  to  take  license,  but  could 
not   overcome   his   diffidence.     At   length   Ridley 
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called  him  to  be  a  deacon,  gave  him  a  license  to 
preacli,  and  made  hira  a  prebend  of   St.  Paul's. 
There   he   distinguished   himself    during  the   last 
yeai-s  of  Edward's  reign,  by  his  devoted  and  suc- 
cessful labors.     On  the  13th  of  August,  just  after 
Mary's  reign  began,  there  was  a  terrible   tumult 
raised  in  St.  Paul's  by  the  preaching  of  a  violent 
popish  sermon  by  one  "  master  Bourne,  then  bishop 
of  Bath."     The  preacher  became  so  alarmed  that 
he  ealled  on  Bradford,  whose  influence  with  the 
people  was  very  great,  to   interpose  for  his  pro- 
tection.    This  the  good  man  readily  did,  and  suc- 
ceeded at  once  in  quieting  the  rioters,  and  rescuing 
Bo      e  f    n  his  perilous  situation.     His  success 
n  th  s  k    dly  undertaking,  instead  of  securing  the 
grat  t    le  of  the  papists,  involved  Bradford  in  life- 
long t  o  ble.     The   government  argued,  that  the 
ease   v  tl       hich  Bradford  stiUed  the  London  mob 
pro\ed  that  he  must  have  been  privy  to  the  riot 
and  a  leader  of  the  rioters.     He  was  therefore  at 
once  arrested  and  cast  into  prison,  and  was  kept  a 
prisoner,  being  shifted  li-om  prison  to  prison,  uutU 
July,  1555,  neariy  two  years.*     He  bore  his  con- 
finement very  patiently,  and  so  demeaned  himself 
in  prison  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  all  about 
him.     His  keeper  allowed  him  to  preach,  and  even 
administer  the  sacrament,  within  the  prison-walls  • 

*  Brndford  had  esperience  of  nearly  all  the  famous  prison- 
houses  in  London,  He  was  first  sent  to  the  Tower,  then  to  the 
King's  Bench,  in  Southwark,  to  the  Clink,  the  Compter,  and 
finally  to  Newgate. 

VOh.  U.  20 
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and  one  of  his  beepers  so  trusted  him,  that,  on  his 
simple  promise  to  return,  he  allowed  him  to  go  out 
and  visit  a  sick  friend  in  the  city.  The  night  be- 
fore he  was  offered  up  to  the  Moloch  of  popery, 
he  was  taken  from  the  Compter  prison  io  New- 
gate ;  and  on  bis  departure,  "  when  he  was  in  the 
court,  all  the  prisoners  cried  out  to  him,  and  bade 
him  farewell,  as  the  rest  of  the  house  had  done 
before,  with  tears."  And  though  it  was  near  mid- 
night when  his  transfer  to  Newgate  was  made,  yet 
the  streets  were  occupied  with  great  numbers  of 
people,  who,  hearing  of  the  movement,  had  come 
out  to  see  him ;  and  "  most  gently  bade  him  fare- 
well, praying  for  him  with  most  lamentable  and 
pitiful  tears,"  and  so  he  went  on  to  Newgate. 

It  was  noised  about  that  night,  that  Bradford 
-was  to  be  hurried  out  to  execution  by  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  before  the  city  was  astir.  At  four 
o'clock,  however,  Smithfield  was  occupied  by  mul- 
titudes of  both  men  and  women,  to  take  their  last 
look  of  the  beloved  man,  and  see  how  a  Christian 
could  suffer.  But  they  were  compelled  to  wait 
until  nine  o'clock,  when  Bradford  and  a  Christian 
apprentice  named  John  Leaf,  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  were  brought  to  the  stake.  They 
first  fell  flat  upon  their  faces  on  either  side  of  the 
stake,  and  prayed  long  and  fervently.  When  com- 
manded by  the  sheriiT  to  rise  and  make  an  end, 
Bradford  took  a  fagot  in  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  as 
he  did  likewise  the  stake ;  and  having  laid  off  his 
outer  garment,  and  given  it  to  his  servant,  a  poor 
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man,  to  whom  he  had  nothing  else  to  give,  he 
went  to  the  stake,  and  then  lifting  his  hands  and 
countenance  towards  heaven  exclaimed :  "  0  Eng- 
land, England!  repent  thee  of  thy  sins,  repent 
thee  of  thy  sins !  Beware  of  idolatry !  beware  of 
false  antichrists !  take  heed  they  do  not  deceive 
you  1 "  Hero  the  sheriff  interfered  and  stopped 
him.  The  martyr  then  "  asked  all  the  world  for- 
giveness, forgave  all  the  world,  and  prayed  the  peo- 
ple to  pray  for  him."  Then  turning  to  the  young 
man  who  was  to  suffer  with  him,  he  said  :  "  Be  of 
good  comfort,  brother,  for  we  shall  have  a  merry 
supper  with  the  Lord  to-night."  Then  embracing 
the  fagots,  he  said  :  "  Straight  is  the  gate  and  nar- 
row is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it"  The  fire  was  now  kindled, 
and  "  thus  like  two  lambs,  they  both  ended  their 
mortal  lives,  without  any  alteration  of  their  coun- 
tenance, being  devoid  of  all  fear,  hoping  to  obtain 
the  prize  for  which  they  had  long  run  ;  to  which 
may  Almighty  God  happily  conduct  us,  through 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Amen."  * 


*  Fox's  account  of  Bradford  is  particularly  full  and  affeetionale. 
—  Vol.  III.  pp.  232-800;  Bamet,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  bk,  ir,  pp.  628-30. 

Tlie  Parker  Sooie^  have  published  two  volumes  of  the  Writ' 
ings  of  Bra^/brd  —  8vo.  pp.  xlviii.  and  482,  xii  and  592  — in 
which  may  be  found  nearly  everything  which  remauia  to  ub  of 
this  learned,  pioos,  gentle,  yet  brave  man  His  numerous  conffer- 
e  noes  while  in  prison  with  distingHishp  1  papists  prove  not  only 
their  great  ansisty  to  pervert  him  t)  their  rehyon  but  also  the 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  martyr  among  Eill  the 
hundreds  who  perished  during  this  hateful  reign 
■whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  more  pure  and 
fragrant  than  that  of  John  Bradford.  Meelc  and 
lowly  in  spirit,  but  utterly  fearless  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  truthful  and  reliable,  studious  and  devo- 
tional, generous  and  self-denying,  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic, he  won  the  respect  and  love  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

With  this  execution  of  Bradford  and  Leaf,  Bon- 
ner ceased  again,  for  a  while,  his  bloody  work.  But 
other  hands  took  it  up,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  July,  four 
were  burnt  in  one  fire,  in  Canterbury,  and  two  at 
least  perished  in  prison.  In  August,  sixteen  or 
eighteen  victims  were  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of 
popery,  six  in  the  same  fire,  at  Canterbury.  On 
the  6th  of  September,  five  victims  were  consumed 
in  one  fire  at  Canterbury  ;  and  seven  others  at  dif- 
ferent places  perished  during  the  month.  On  the 
16th  of  October,  perhaps  the  ablest  man  among 
the  reformed  bishops,  Ridley,  and  the  most  devout 
and  apostolic  of  their  number,  Latimer,  perished 
at  the  same  stake  at  Oxford.* 

No  important  acts  touching  ecclesiastical  affairs 
were  passed  by  Mary's  fourth  parliament,  which 
beean  its  sessions   October  21st,  1555,  and  closed 


great  ability  of  Bradford,  and  tlio  uncommon  Bua-vity  of  his  ma 
ners,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  his  heart  to  God  and  his  truHi. 
*  Fox,  HI.  300-27 ;  Bumet,  ui  «iy>  Ga7-42. 
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them  December  9th  following,  except  "An  Act  for 
the  extinguishment  of  the  first  fruits,  and  touch- 
ing the  order  and  disposition  of  the  tenths  of  spir- 
itual and  ecclesiastical  promotions,  and  of  recto- 
ries and  parsonages  impropriate,  remaining  in  the 
queen'a  majesty's  hands";*  or,  in  plain  English, 
an  act  whereby  the  crown  resigned  to  the  church 
ali  those  profits  from  ecclesiastical  sources  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  its  own  use,  by  statute 
26  of  Henry  VIII.  chapter  3.  This,  however,  was 
the  smaller  part  of  the  queen's  design.  She  wished 
to  resign  not  only  aU  the  profits  of  ecclesiastical 
property  at  her  disposal,  but  also  to  restore  all 
church  lands  which  had  been  alienated  to  the 
crown,  and  been  sold  or  given  to  private  persons. 
She  took  pains  to  sound  some  of  her  nobility  on 
this  subject,  but  "  found  such  a  general  aversion  to 
any  kind  of  restitution  in  the  lay-nobility,  that  she 
was  advised  to  desist  from  that  unprofitable  under- 
taking." And  Heylyn  says :  «  Certain  it  is  that 
many  who  were  cordially  affected  to  the  queen's 
religion  were  very  much  startled  at  tJie  noise  of 
this  restitution ;  insomuch  that  some  of  them  are 
said  to  have  clapped  their  hands  upon  their  swords, 
afiirming,  not  without  some  oaths,  that  they  would 
never  part  with  their  abbey-lands  as  long  as  they 
were  able  to  wear  a  sword  by  their  sides." 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1555,  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester,  and  chancellor  of  the 

*  Statutes,  2  and  3  PhUip  and  Mary,  chap,  4. 
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kingdom,  passed  to  his  dread  account*  In  his  last 
sickness,  conscience  seems  to  have  awakened  within 
Mm  a  sense  of  sinfulness,  and  death  overtook  him 
while  repeating  to  himself :  "  Erravi  cum  Pelro,  et 
•nonjlevi  cum  Petro .' "  f 

Near  the  close  of  November  the  fires  of  Canter- 
bury were  lighted  again,  and  three  persons  were 
burnt  at  one  stake;  and  during  December  some 
eighteen  more  protestant  victims  were  slaughtered 
by  the  bishops,  among  whom  was  the  learned  and 

«  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  III.  pp.  844,  345,  or  vol.  i.  p.  62S  of  Hansard's 
ed.  i  Buruei,  vol.  II.  pt.  II.  bk.  ii.  p.  642. 

t  Liagard  sajB :  "  During  bis  !ast  sicknesa  he  edifled  all  around 
him  by  hia  piety  flnd  resignation,  often  olaerving,  '  I  have  ainnod 
wifli  Peter,  bntwith  bim  I  have  not  wept  bitterly. —Negavi  cum 
Petro,  exivi  cum  Petro,  aed  nondum  fievi  amare  cum  Petro  1 '"  — 
Vol.  vn.  p  292 

One  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  these  oft  repeated  -words  of 
the  dymg  smner  do  not  rather  imply  the  ftbience  of  the  essential 
element  of  true  piety  —  godlj  sorrow  for  sin  I  have  denied 
my  Lord  with  Peter  I  have  gone  out  from  hn,  presenee  with 
Peter;  but  aa  yet  I  have  not  vrept  hitterly  over  my  sins  with 
Peter  I "  This  language  sn^eaB  that  his  eonseienee  was  aw»k- 
ened  —  tliat  he  saw  the  s  nlul  incons:stenev  of  hia  life ;  and  also 
the  hope  thit  at  the  very  last  he  may  have  found  peace  where 
Peter  did,  and  where  the  dj  ing  thiel  tound  it  but  certainly  does 
not  afford  a  \crj  edifjing  illustration  of  apostolic  piety  and  resig- 
nation. 

Fox  ia  very  bitter  igainat  Gardiner  iii  447-58  He  aajs  that 
Gardiner  '  neither  waa  true  piotestant  nor  ngl  t  papist ;  neither 
constant  in  his  error,  nor  yet  ateadfast  in  the  truth  ,  neither  Mend 
to  the  pope,  and  yet  a  perfect  enemy  to  Christ;  false  in  King 
Henry's  time,  a  dissembler  in  King  Edward's  time,  double  per- 
jured  and  a  murderer  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  mutsble  and  incon- 
stant in  all  times."  Strype  cells  Gardiner  "  that  implacable,  bloody 
man."  —  Vol.  in.  pt-  "-  ch.  53,  p.  61. 
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famous  John  Philpot,  on  the  18th  of  the  month.* 
During  January,  1555-6,  the  firea  of  persecution 
raged  with  great  violence.  The  bishops,  not  con- 
tent with  burning  men  and  women  singly,  or  by 
pairs,  now  sent  them  in  companies  of  four,  five, 
seven,  thirteen,  and  even  sixteen,  to  the  stake.  On 
tbe  27th,  five  men  and  two  women  were  burned  at 
one  stake  in  Smithfield.  Among  these  seven  mar- 
tyrs was  Thos.  Whittie,  a  preacher,  whom  Bonner 
beat  with  his  fist,  and  otherwise  grievously  abused ; 
of  whom  Fox  gives  a  most  interesting  account, 
particularly  of  his  recantation  and  immediate  hor- 
ror of  conscience,  and  speedy  repentance.  An- 
other of  these  sufferers  was  Joan  Lasiiford,  alias 
Warne.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Warne,  who  were  members  of  the  protestant 
church  which  was  surprised  in  Bowe  churchyard, 
London.  They  were  then  seized,  and  subsequently 
burnt.  And  now  the  daughter,  aged  about  twenty 
years,  having  been  arrested  while  ministering  to 
her  imprisoned  parents,  and  herself  imprisoned  for 
months,  lays  down  her  life.f  On  the  31st,  one 
man  and  four  women  were  consumed  in  the  same 
fire  at  Canterbury.  In  March,  besides  trades- 
men and  women,  the  venerable  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  was  sent  home  through  the  flames,  from  Ox- 
ford. This  occuiTcd  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1555-6, 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.     Every  other 

*  Fox,  !ir.  458;  Barnel,  toI.  ii.  pt.  ii.  bk.  ii.  pp.  658. 
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day,  on  an  average,  during  April,  1556,  a  burnt- 
offering  was  consumed ;  six  in  one  fire  at  Smith- 
field,  and  the  same  number  in  another  fire  at 
Colchester.  During  May,  the  devil's  work  went 
briskly  on ;  and  from  burning  women  and  youth, 
the  bishops  went  to  burning  the  blind  and  the  halt. 
A  poor  cripple,  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  a  blind 
man,  were  burnt  together,  by  Bonner,  at  Stratford- 
le-Bow.  They  comfori:ed  themselves  as  the  fire 
was  kindling,  that  they  should  soon  be  freed  of 
their  infirmities.  The  cripple,  casting  away  his 
cratch,  cries  to  his  blind  associate :  "  Be  of  good 
comfort,  my  brother ;  for  my  lord  of  London  is 
one  good  physician  !  He  will  heal  us  both  shortly ; 
thee  of  thy  blindness,  and  me  of  ray  lameness !  " 
Another  blind  man  was  burnt  at  Gloucester.  Be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  —  I  make  twenty-two  — 
perished  in  June  ;  thirteen  were  burnt  in  one  fire, 
at  Stratford-le-Bow,  by  Bonner's  command,  two 
of  them  women.  Three  died  in  prison.  With 
this  holocaust  Bonner  ceased  his  burnings  until 
April,  1557.  But  other  bishops  kept  up  the  work 
during  the  whole  year,  burning  then,  women,  and 
even  an  infant  child  ;  so  that,  in  all,  between  eighty 
and  ninety  victims  were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
popery  in  the  course  of  this  year.* 

*  Fox,  III.  592-95,  639;  Burnet,  at  s«p.  Fox  eays  that  "tlieee 
months  of  Septeraber,  Novemljec,  and  December,  [1556,]  as  they 
were  troublesome  to  divers  other  places,  and  especially  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury  *  *  *  bo  likewise  they  brought  no  little  busi- 
ness in  the  country,  to  Litchfleld  and  Coventry,  by  a  cruel  bishop 
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For  two  years,  now,  popery  had  reigned  trium- 
phant in  England;  and  during  that  time  it  had  sent 
nearly  one  hundred  Christian  men  and  women  to 
the  stalte.  And  these  poor  Christians,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, had  not  the  privilege  of  an  open  trial. 
They  were  rarely  confronted  with  witnesses ;  they 
had  no  skilful  attorneys  to  defend  them.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  I  But  caught  up  on  suspicion,  by  the 
bishops'  officers,  or  on  the  reports  of  hired  spies, 
they  were  hurried  off  to  the  common  jails,  or  to 
the  bishops'  own  prisons,  or  coal-holes,  loaded  with 
manacles  in  many  cases,  and  then,  without  any 
specific  information  of  what  they  were  to  be 
charged  with,  ari'aigned  at  the  bishops'  good  pleas- 
ure, and  after  being  browbeaten  and  abused  by 
their  haughty  judges,  generally  disposed  of  sum- 
marily, and  dnven  oft  to  the  stike  in  pairs,  oi 
larger  companies,  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter 

Such   waa  the  e\peiience  of  scores  ot  fieeborn 


there,  called  Ralph  Bane  ai  1  i  more  tTuel  elnrcellnr  namtl 
Dr.  Draicon."  He  gives  a  list  of  about  sistj-  persona  who  euf 
fered  in  various  ways  in  this  diocese  dw  og  the  month  of  bep 
tember  alone,  as  it  would  seem  ind  these  he  giyes  as  a  sample 
only  of  "  what  a  number  there  were  not  onlj  m  the  county  of 
Litchfield,  but  also  in  other  parU,  m  heart  set  against  the  pope  s 
prooeedinga,  if  that  fear  rather  than  conscience  had  not  compelled 
tliem  to  the  contrary."  In  eumming  up  the  liistory  of  this  year, 
he  says  :  "  The  number  of  all  which  [were]  slain  and  mar- 
tyred in  divers  plnixs  of  England,  at  sundry  times  this  year 
[1556],  came  to  above  aghnj-fmr  persons,  *  *  *  besides  them 
which  otherwise  by  secret  practice  were  made  away,  or  driven 
out  of  goods  and  houses,  or  out  of  the  realm,  or  else  within  the 
realm  were  put  to  penance."—  Vol,  iii.  p.  638. 
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Englishmen,  for  two  full  years,  ending  with  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1556-7.  And  what  was  accomplished  by 
this  tyrannical  cruelly,  and  these  wholesale  mur- 
ders ?  Was  heresy  —  as  a  belief  in  the  gospel  was 
then  called  — suppressed?  Was  the  number  of 
believers  even  diminished  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  queen  had  to  learn,  to  her  deep  chagrin,  after 
all  this  slaughtering  of  the  innocents,  that  the 
number  of  "  heretics  "  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished under  her  maternal  discipline.  Complaints 
were  made,  too,  that  the  inferior  magistrates 
throughout  the  kingdom  had  become  slack  in 
searching  out  the  heretics;  and  that,  in  the  cities 
particularly,  they  were  even  protected  and  encour- 
aged, the  people  generaDy  having  become  utterly 
disgusted  with  the  queen's  bloody  sway.  Bu*  all 
this,  instead  of  satisfying  the  court  that  protestant- 
ism could  never  be  burnt  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
English  nation,  any  more  than  popery  could  be 
burnt  in  —  as  it  would  have  done  any  but  a  priest- 
guided  government —  only  stirred  up  their  catholic 
majesties  and  their  obedient  councillors  to  devise 
other  and  more  stringent  measures  to  suppress  the 
truth  and  to  establish  popery.  Letters  were  writ- 
ten to  different  towns,  directing  the  people  to 
choose  more  catholic  mayors,  and  even  designat- 
ing the  persons  to  be  chosen.  A  scheme  was  also 
concocted  for  the  establishment  of  a  grand  central 
inquisitorial  court,  in  London,  with  inferior  courts 
in  other  sections  of  the  country,  for  the  suppression 
and  complete  eradication  of  "  heresy  "  and  kindred 
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crimes.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1556-7,  a  royal 
commission  was  issued  "  to  the  right  reverend 
father  in  God,  Edmond  [Bonner]  bishop  of  Lon- 
don," the  bishop  of  Ely,  lords  "Windsor  and  North, 
Bourne,  one  of  the  secretEiries  of  state,  and  sev- 
eral other  officers  of  the  court,  knights,  and  doctors 
of  the  law,  etc.,  in  all  twenty-two,  "  trusty  and 
well-beloved "  papists,  any  three  of  whom  were 
authorized,  appointed,  and  aasigned  to  be  the 
queen's  commissioners,  "  to  inquire,  as  well  by  the 
oaths  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  as  by  wit- 
nesses, and  all  other  means  and  politic  ways  you 
can  devise,  of  all  and  sundry  heresies,  heretical 
opinions,  LoUardies,  heretical  and  seditious  boofes, 
concealments,  contempts,  conspiracies,  and  of  all 
false  rumors,  tales,  seditions,  and  clamorous  words 
and  sayings,  raised,  published,  bruited,  invented,  or 
set  forth  against  us,  or  either  of  us,  or  against  the 
quiet  governance  and  rule  of  our  people  and  sub- 
jects, by  books,  letters,  tales,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
county,  city,  borough,  or  other  place  or  places 
within  this  our  realm  of  England,  and  elsewhere 
in  any  place  or  places  beyond  the  sea,"  etc.*     And 

*  Bvmd,  vol.  ij.  pt  II.  bk.  ii.  p.  697  ;  and  bk.  ii.  Records,  No.  82. 
"  Heretical  books "  were  the  special  terror  of  Mary's  councillors, 
and  in  addidon.  to  various  other  methods  adopted  to  this  end,  sev- 
eral royal  proclamations  were  made  against  them,  and  tlie  most 
active  measm'es  aflopled  to  prevent  their  circulation.  Thus,  on 
the  13th  of  Jmie,  1555,  appeared  n  proclamaOon  against  Luther's 
books,  and  those  of  the  chief  foreign  Reformers,  and  against  most 
of  the  English  Eeformers',  as  Coverdale's,  Tyndale's,  Cranmer's, 
Erith'e,  Boy's,  and  even  Hall's  Ckrmides.  —  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  225. 
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all  justices  of  .the  peace,  mayors,  sherifFs,  bailifFa, 
constables,  and  all  other  officers,  ministers,  and 
faithful  subjects,  were  commanded  to  help  these 
commissioners,  at  their  command. 

Here  certainly  are  powers,  ample  as  can  well  be 
conceived,  conferred  on  any  three  of  the  trusty  per- 
sons named,  to  proceed,  in  any  way  they  might 
judge  best,  to  suppress  and  punish  anything  they 
chose  to  pronounce  heretical,  or  injurious  to  the 
reigning  powers  in  Church  and  State.  If  this  com- 
mission was  not  the  very  Spanish  Inquisition,  it 
was  certainly,  in  spirit,  very  near  to  that  cherished 
popish  institution.  To  aid  this  grand  central  court, 
inferior  tribunals  were  constituted  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  armed  with  needful  power  to  carry 
on  the  hateful  work  of  persecution  and  death  for 
conscience'  sake. 

The  effect  of  all  these  arrangements  was  a 
greatly  quickened  activity  in  the  work  of  slaughter 
during  the  year  1557.     Three  men  and  two  women 

As  early  as  al>out  the  fifth  of  October,  1654,  ^!u;  reports  that 
"  within  one  fbrtnight  there  were  little  iees  tlian  threescore,  as  well 
householderB  as  servants  and  prentices,  apprehended  and  taken, 
and  committed  to  sundry  prisons,  for  having  and  selling  of  certain 
books  which  were  sent  into  England  by  the  preachers  tliat  fled  into 
Germany  and  other  countries."  —  Vol.  iii.  p.  83.  Most  of  these 
condemned  books  were  such  as  any  Christian  man  might  lawfully 
and  properly  read  and  circulate ;  a  few  were  more  objecHouable ; 
for  the  persecuted  protestants  sometimes  gave  vent  to  their  pent- 
np  feelings  in  denunciatory,  if  not  treasonable,  language,  as  in  the 
Treatise  on  Politic  Power,  and  Blasts  against  the  Goiyentment  of  Women, 
and  Wherein  Superior  Pomsrs  reay  be  lawfultn  Sesisted.  Fox,  iii.  826  ; 
Collin,  VI.  176. 
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were  burnt  at  Smithfield,  April  12th ;  three  were 
burned  at  Southwark,  May  3d ;  three  more  were 
burnt  at  Bristol  on  tbe  7th  ;  two  men  and  five 
women  were  burnt  at  Maidstone,  June  18th,  and 
on  the  next  day,  three  men  and  four  women  were 
burnt  at  Canterbury  —  "  fourteen  being  thus,  in  two 
days,  destroyed  by  Thornton  and  Harpsfield."  On 
the  aSd  of  the  same  month,  six  men  and  four 
women  were  burnt  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex.  One  of 
these  ten  Lewes  martyrs  was  Richard  Woodman, 
of  whom  Fox  gives  a  very  extended  account.  He 
was  an  iron-malcer  by  trade,  of  the  parish  of  War- 
bleton,  in  Sussex.  He  was  twice  arrested.  On 
his  first  arrest,  in  June,  1553,  he  lay  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then 
was  put  into  Bonner's  coal-hole  for  a  month  before 
he  was  even  examined.  On  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1555,  he  was  discharged,  with  four  other  pris- 
oners, after  having  undergone  twenty-six  examina- 
tions. He  had  been  at  liberty  but  a  little  while 
before  he  was  sought  after  again,  but  escaped,  and 
after  lying  in  the  woods  six  or  seven  weeks,  went 
abroad ;  but  being  unhappy  there,  he  came  home 
again,  and  was  betrayed  by  his  own  father  and 
brother ;  and  so  was  sent  up  to  London,  to  Bishop 
Bonner,  a  second  time.  There  be  remained  in  the 
coal-house  eight  weelis  lacking  one  day,  and  under- 
went six  more  examinations.  His  second  arrest 
was  in  1557.  At  length  he  was  condemned  to 
death ;  but  before  his  death  he  wrote  out  accounts 
of  his  several  examinations,  and  a  letter  to  a  Chris- 
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tian  friend.  In  this  letter  he  says,  among  other 
like  things:  "I  do  earnestly  believe  that  God, 
which  hath  begun  this  good  work  in  me,  will  per- 
form it  to  the  end,  as  he  hath  given  me  grace,  and 
will  alway,  to  bear  his  easJe  yoke  and  light  burden ; 
the  which  I  have  always  found,  I  praise  my  Lord 
God ;  for  when  I  have  been  in  prison,  wearing  one 
while  bolts,  another  while  shackles,  other  while  ly- 
ing on  the  bace  ground,  sometimes  sitting  in  the 
stocks,  sometime  bound  with  cords,  that  all  my 
body  hath  been  swollen,  much  like  to  be  overcome 
for  the  pain  that  hath  been  in  my  flesh,  sometime 
fain  to  lye  without  in  the  woods  and  fields,  wan- 
dering to  and  fro,  few  I  say  that  durst  keep  my 
company,  for  fear  of  the  rulers ;  sometime  brought 
before  the  justices,  sheriffs,  lords,  doctors,  and 
bishops ;  sometime  called  dog,  sometime  devO, 
heretjck,  whoremonger,  traitor,  thief,  deceiver,  with 
divers  such  like ;  yea,  and  even  they  that  did  eat 
of  my  bread,  that  should  have  been  most  my 
friends  by  nature,  have  betrayed  me.  Yet,  for  all 
this,  I  praise  my  Lord  God  that  hath  separated  me 
from  my  mother's  womb,  all  this  that  hath  hap- 
pened unto  me  hath  been  easie,  light,  and  most  de- 
lectable and  joyful  of  any  treasure  that  ever  I  pos- 
sessed. For  I  praise  God  they  are  not  able  to 
prove  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  sayings  true." 

Such  is  a  glimpse  of  what  these  poor  martyrs 
underwent  before  they  were  given  to  the  flames ; 
and  such  was  the  spirit  with  which  hundreds  in 
England,  who  could  say  with  the  apostle,  "  I  die 
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daily,"  met  their  lot,  and  bore  what  they  had 
learned  to  call  Christ's  "  easie  yoke  and  light  bur- 
den." * 

In  July,  only  two  appear  to  have  been  burned,  at 
Norwich ;  but  on  the  2d  of  August,  1557,  ten  -vic- 
tims, half  of  them  women,  were  offered  up  at  Col- 
chester. These  ten  martyrs  were  a  part  of  the 
twenty-two  —  fourteen  men  and  eight  women  — 
who  were  there  "apprehended  at  one  clap,"  some 
time  before,  and  driven  up  to  London,  to  Bonner, 
very  much  as  slaves  were  driven  to  market,  in 
pairs,  with  a  rope  between  them,  which  they  were 
required  to  take  hold  of,  and  another  rope  around 
the  outside  arm  of  each,  and  guarded  by  armed 
men.f  "  That  bloody  butcher,  Bonner,"  was  thrown 
into  very  bad  humor  that  these  "  Christian  lambs  " 
should  be  thus  brought  to  his  presence,  attracting, 
as  they  did,  a  great  crowd  of  people. 


•  Fox,  HI.  695,  This  ancient  town  of  Lewei,  in  the  connty  of 
Sussex,  about  fifty  mileB  eouUi  from  London,  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, wprs  somewhat  famed  for  martyrs  during  Mary's  reign.  On 
the  10th  of  June,  1555,  Derrick  Cftrver,  a  brewer  of  Brighthanip. 
stead,  or  Brighthehnster,  v/ta  burned  in  front  of  the  Star  inn, 
at  Lewes,  the  people  calling  on  him,  and  "beseeching  God  to 
strengthen  hun  in  the  failli  of  Jesus  Christ."  — Foi,  m.  317^20. 
In  1556,  Harland,  Oswald,  Ovingl«n,  and  Seed  were  burnt  to- 
gether at  Lewes,  after  long  imprisonment.  A  fortnight  aJter,  June 
20(h,  1550,  Thomas  Wood,  a  proleetant  minister,  and  Thos.  MiUs, 
were  burnt  on  the  same  gpot.  Besides  these,  twenty-six  others, 
belonging  to  Uiis  diocese  of  bishop  John  Christopherson,  perished 
at  the  stake  during  this  reign,  —  ffora>M's  Hist.  ofLe'ves,  i,  184-88. 
Sussex  I'resa,  Eng,,  1824,  quarto,  2  vols, 
t  Fox,  in,  656 ;  Stri/p^s  Mems.,  vol.  in.  pt.  n,  cli,  53,  p,  61, 
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In  hia  account  of  the  matter  to  Cardinal  Pole, 
Bonner  says  :  "And,  albeit  I  took  order  that  the  said 
hereticks  should  be  with  me  very  early  on  Satur- 
day morning,  to  the  intent  they  might  quietly  come 
and  be  examined  by  me,  yet  it  was  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  before  they  would  come;  and 
no  way  would  they  take  but  through  Cheapside,  so 
that  they  were  brought  to  my  house  with  about 
a  thousand  persons.  Which  thing  I  took  very 
strange ;  and  spake  to  Sir  John  Gressam,  then 
being  with  me,  to  tell  the  mayor  and  the  sheriff 
that  this  thing  was  not  well  suffered  in  the  city. 
These  naughty  hereticks,  all  the  way  they  came 
through  Cheapside,  both  exhorted  the  people  to  their 
part,  and  had  much  comfort  e  promtscua  plebe  "  — 
from  the  promiscuous  crowd.  Another  cause  of 
vexation  to  Bonner  in  having  such  a  crowd  sent  to 
him  was,  that  he  had  "  to  bear  their  charges  " ; 
which,  with  another  company  sent  to  him  near 
the  same  time,  he  says,  "  stood  me  about  twenty 
nobles  [about  thirty-two  doUai^],  a  sum  of  money 
t  thought  full  evil  bestowed."  * 

AH  these  things  combined  to  put  Bonner  so  out 
of  humor  that  he  would  have  made  quick  work 
with  them.  But  Pole  had  complained  of  his  hasty 
sentence  of  a  previous  company  belonging  to  his 
diocese,  and  therefore  Bonner  thought  it  his  duty, 
before  he  further  proceeded,  to  advertise  his  grace, 
the  cardinal,  and  to  know  his  good  pleasure.     For 
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some  reason,  Pole  thought  proper  to  let  off  these 
two-and-twenty  Chriatiaii  professors  on  their  sign- 
ing a  confession,  which  did  not  violate  their  con- 
sciences —  "a  very  easie  Bubmission,"  as  Fox  calls 
it.  They  all  went  back  to  their  home«.  But  the 
activity  of  their  enemies  caused  the  arrest  of  some 
of  them  a  second  time,  and  they  perished  in  the 
flames  at  Colchester,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1557. 
The  sympathy  of  thousands  assembled  to  witness 
these  tragic  scenes  was  shown  by  the  general  ex- 
clamation :  "  The  Lord  strengthen  them  I  The 
Lord  comfort  them !  The  Lord  pour  his  mercies 
upon  them ! "  And  this  the  good  Lord  evidently 
did ;  for  these  martyrs  went  smilingly  and  joyfully 
to  the  stake,  praying  and  exhorting,  and  tittering 
words  of  triumph.  Clasping  the  stake,  one  of 
them  cried  out :  "  Farewell  all  the  world  ;  farewell 
faith  ;  farewell  hope ;  welcome  charity ! "  * 

George  Eagle,  a  tailor  by  trade,  was  burned  at 
Chelmsford,  in  August,  1557.  He  was  a  most  la- 
borious and  useful  man,  who  travelled  extensively 
over  the  kingdom,  visiting  the  suffering  saints,  and 
gathering  them  for  prayer  and  conference.  This 
he  had  long  done—  Fox  says,  a  year  or  two,  "  es- 
pecially in  Colchester  and  the  quarters  thereabout," 
so  that  he  was  nicknamed  Trudge-over.  For  a 
long  time  Eagle  bafHed  the  diligence  of  his  ene- 
mies. As  a  good  soldier  he  endured  hardness, 
wandering  from  town  to  town,  having  no  abiding- 
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place,  living  sometimea  in  the  wood^,  and  often 
lying  abroad  without  covering.  So  active  and 
useful  a  man  could  not  of  course  be  suffered  to 
hve  long  in  Mary's  England.  The  government, 
after  employing  spies  to  watch  him,  with  orders  to 
bung  him,  dead  or  ahve,  but  all  in  vain,  at  length 
issued  a  proclamation  through  the  counties  of  Es- 
^ex,  feuffblk,  Kent,  and  Norfolk,  offering  twenty 
pound'!  steilnig  for  his  arrest  aa  a  traitor.  This 
bribe  finally  <iecured  the  arrest  of  Eagle.  lie  was 
tned  and  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  diawn,  and  quartered,  because  he  had, 
contraiy  to  law,  assembled  together  more  than  six 
persons  —  though  this  was  for  the  worship  of  God 
—  and  had,  as  was  alleged,  prayed  "that  God 
would  turn  Queen  Mary's  heart,  or  else  take  her 
away."  Though  thus  executed  as  a  traitor,  Fox 
tells  us  that  "  the  real  cause  was  religion."  Eagle, 
at  his  examination,  denied  that  he  had  ever  prayed 
that  God  should  take  the  queen  away,  though  he 
had  prayed  that  God  would  turn  her  heart.  His 
sentence  was  carried  out  under  circumstances  of 
revolting  cruelty;  he  being  cut  down  before  he 
was  dead,  and  bis  head  hacked  off  with  a  blunt 
cleaver.* 

On  the  33d  of  December,  1557,  another  good 
man,  in  whose  history  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested, was  burnt  at  Smithfield.  His  name  was 
John  Rough,  a  Scotchman,  a  converted  priest.     He 
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had  lived  abroad  during  the  first  years  of  Mary's 
reign,  supporting  himself  by  knitting  "  caps,  hose, 
and  such  things."  But,  lacking  some  materials  for 
his  manufactures,  "  about  the  end  of  October  "  he 
came  to  London  to  get  them.  There,  "  hearing  of 
the  secret  society  and  holy  congregation  of  God's 
children  there  assembled,  he  joined  himself  to 
them;  and  afterwards,  being  elected  their  minister 
and  preacher,  continued  most  virtuously  exercised 
in  that  godly  fellowship  "  until  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  the  congregation  was  betrayed  by  a  false 
brother,  brought  in  unawares,  and  Rough  and  his 
deacon,  Sympson,  and  some  others  were  seized,  as 
they  were  assembling  for  worship  at  the  Saracen's 
Head,  in  Islington. 

After  several  examinations,  Rough  was  sent  to 
Newgate  prison,  and  the  minutes  of  his  examina- 
tions were  put  into  Bonner's  hands.  This  bloody 
man  lost  no  time  in  preparing  charges  against  his 
prisoner ;  and  calling  him  before  him,  accused  hitn 
of  speaking  against  "  the  seven  sacraments  "  —  but 
especially  of  affirming,  that,  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  there  was  not  present,  really  and  truly, 
the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that  confession 
to  a  priest,  and  absolution  by  him,  were  neither 
necessary  nor  available ;  also,  that  he  disliked  the 
existing  religion  and  ecclesiastical  service  of  the 
kingdom;  that  he  had  spoken  against  the  pope, 
and  had  persuaded  others  to  speak  and  do  like- 
wise ;  and  that  he  was  familiar  with  those  who 
had  fled  the  country  on  account  of  religion,  and 
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had  succored  and  helped  them,  and  had  brought 
their  "  seditious  letters  and  hooks  into  the  realm," 
etc.  Rough  admitted  the  truth  of  these  charges, 
and  so  provoked  Bonner  by  his  plain  dealing  that 
the  wild  beast  sprang  upon  him,  "plucked  off  a 
piece  of  his  beard,"  and  hurried  him  off  to  Smith- 
field,  where  he  was  burnt  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
rooming.  In  company  with  this  bold,  good  man 
perished  MEirgarct  Mearing,  for  like  "  heresies."  * 

And  so  the  work  went  on  nearly  through  the 
year,  making  an  aggregate  of  seventy-nine  victims, 
fifteen  of  whom  were  women :  nearly  double  the 
number  that  had  suiTered  during  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding years  of  Mary's  reign. 

Through  January  and  February,  1557-8,  the 
fires  of  persecution  were  alJowed  to  smoulder ;  for 
the  fifth  of  Mary's  parliaments  was  then  in  ses- 
sion, and  it  was  remarked  that  "  the  bishops,  when 
the  parliament  was  sitting,  did  always  intermit 
their  cruelties."  Parliament  opened  January  20th, 
and  was  prorogued  March  7th,  to  November  5th, 
1558.|  Spain  and  France  were  now  at  war,  and 
England  had  been  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  Scot- 
land, too,  had  shown  a  disposition  to  renew  her 
hereditary  contest  with  England  ;  the  queen's  treas- 
ury was  exhausted,  and  this  parliament  was  called 
to  raise  suppUes.     But  the  nation  had  been  irri- 

*  Fox,  HI.  722-26. 

t  Buma,  vol.  !i.  pt  u.  bit.  n.  pp.  S63,  730;  Statutes,  4  and  5 
Philip  and  Mary,  vol.  Jv.  p.  313 ;  PaH.  Hist.,  vol.  in.  pp.  351-59, 
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tated  almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  merciless 
persecutions  which  the  queen  had  driven  on  with 
fiendish  zeaL  Another  cause  of  bitter  iiTitatioa 
was  the  loss  of  Calais,  the  key  to  France,  which 
the  English  had  held  for  two  hundred  and  ten 
years.  This  stronghold  was  captured  by  the 
French,  January  7th,  1557-8.  And  when  parlia- 
ment met  on  the  20th,  the  commons  were  found  in 
anything  but  a  compliant  temper.  It  was  said, 
that  the  queen  had  put  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  priests,  who  neither  understood  war  nor 
were  sensible  of  the  honor  of  the  nation ;  that  they 
had  drained  the  treasury  to  advance  their  ecclesias- 
tical projects,  and  being  aware  how  much  the  na- 
tion hated  them,  had  set  the  queen  on  other  ways 
of  raising  money  than  by  parliament.  There  had 
been  no  parliament  now  for  two  years.  And  the 
poor  pope-wedded  and  priest-driven  queen,  whose 
heart  had  never  manifested  an  emotion  of  pity  for 
the  hundreds  of  victims  whom  she  had  dragged 
into  the  flames,  and  the  thousands  of  mourning 
friends  —  this  same  hateful  woman  felt  so  keenly 
the  complaints  of  her  subjects,  and  above  all,  the 
shame  of  losing  a  fortress  which  had  been  the 
pride  of  a  long  line  of  English  monarchs,  and 
which  had  cost  the  nation  much  blood  and  treas- 
ure, that,  if  we  may  credit  good  cathoUc  authority, 
it  broke  her  heart*     However  this  may  be,  the  dis- 

*  Mary  is  aaid  lo  have  ascribed  her  death  to  the  loss  of  Calais  - 
ma  to  liave  declared,  that,  if  her  heart  Bhould  be  examined  after 
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order  into  which  the  kingdom  had  fallen,  while  the 
queen  and  her  councillors  were  chiefly  intent  on 
killing  protestants  and  establishing  popery  in  the 
country,  ending  with  the  loss  of  Calais,  no  doubt 
contributed  materially  to  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
happy queen,  if  it  did  not  hasten  her  death. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  parUament,  the 
burnings  were  resumed.  On  the  28th  of  March, 
Deacon  Cuthbert  Sympson,  a  layman,*  a  tailor  by 
trade,  and  Hugh  Fox  and  John  Devenish  were 
burnt  at  Smithfield.  They  had  been  in  prison 
since  December  13th,  1557,  and  Sympson,  at  least, 
had  been  subjected  to  one  of  those  "  politic  ways  " 
for  converting  heretics  which  had  been  authorized 
by  the  royal  commission  issued  in  February  of  the 
preceding  year.  Three  times  he  had  been  racked, 
and  at  one  time  he  was  three  hours  on  the  rack; 
and  other  torments  had  been  employed,  to  make 
him  divulge  the  names  of  the  protestant  church  of 
which  he  was  a  deacon,  and  who  met  in  the  fields 


her  death,  Coiois  ■would  be  found  written  upon  it.  —  Zinjori/,  vol. 
Tii.  ch.  III.  p.  237.  foErelates,  that  Master  Eice  and  Miatress  Cla- 
tentins,  who  were  "  most  &milinr  witli  her,  and  most  bold  abont 
her,"  told  her  at  a  certain  time,  tiiat  "  they  found  she  took 
thought  for  King  Pliilip'a  departing  from  her.  '  Not  that  only,' 
said  she,  '  but  when  I  am  dead  and  opened,  you  shall  find  Calais 
lying  on  my  heart.'  " 

*  Baniet  speaks  of  him  as  "  in  deacon's  orders."  He  was  a  dear 
con,  but  not  a  preaching  deacon.  He  is  called  by  his  pastor,  Mr. 
Eongh,  a  lailio:  —  For,  111,  724,  Fox  says  that  Rougli  was  "  the 
minister  of  the  congregation,"  and  Sympson  "the  deacon  also  of 
the  said  godly  company  or  congregation."  —  Vol.  iii,  p,  726, 
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and  elsewhere,  secretly,  to  worship  the  God  of  their 
fathers.* 

In  April,  one  only  was  burned,  and  he  "  was  so 
simple  a  good  soul,  that  many  esteemed  him  half 
foolish."  Neyertheless,  he  had  wit  enough  to  die 
like  a  brave  good  man  in  a  good  cause ;  and,  as 
Fox  says,  "  the  more  simplicity  and  feebleness  of 
wit  appeared  in  him,  the  more  bea«tly  and  wretched 
doth  it  declare  their  cruel  and  tyrannical  conduct " 
who  burnt  him.  In  May,  the  inquisitors  made  up 
for  their  recent  remissness  by  buinmg  three  at 
Norwich,  on  the  19th,  and  three  moie  at  Colches- 
ter, on  the  S6th. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1558,  the  temper  of  the 
government  was  still  further  illustrated  by  a  proc- 
lamation against  all  who  might  have  in  their 
possession  anti-papal  books,  such  is  the  foreign 
piotestants  were  constantly  smuggiing  into  the 
kingdom,  and  some  of  the  persecuted  English 
themselves  were  occasionally  publishing.  This 
proclamation  set  forth,  that,  "  wherea',  dn  ers  books, 
filled  bothe  with  heresy,  sedition,  and  treason,  have 
of  late,  and  be  daily  brought  into  this  realm,  out 
of  foreign  countries  and  places,  beyond  the  seas, 
and  some  also  covertly  printed  within  this  realm, 
and  cast  abroad  in  sundry  parts  thereof,  whereby 
not  only  God  is  dishonored,  but  also  an  encour- 
agement given  to  disobey  lawful  princes  and  gov- 
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eriiors ;  the  king  and  queen's  majesties  for  redress 
hereof  do  by  tliis  present  proclamation  declare  and 
publish  to  all  their  subjects,  that  whoever  shall, 
after  the  proclaiming  hereof,  be  found  to  have  any 
of  the  said  wicked  books,  or  finding  them  do  not 
forthwith  burn  the  same,  without  showing  or  read- 
ing the  same  to  any  other  person,  shall  in  that  case 
be  reputed  and  taken  for  a  rebel,  and  shall,  without 
delay,  be  executed  for  that  offence,  according  to  the 
order  of  martial  law."  * 

Some  time  about  the  last  of  April,  a  company  of 
about  forty  men  and  women  were  discovered  "  se- 
cretly in  a  back  close,  in  the  field,  by  the  town  of 
Islington,  sitting  together  at  prayer,  and  virtuously 
occupied  in  meditation  of  God's  holy  word."  Their 
devotional  exercises  were  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
peai'ance  of  a  band  of  armed  men,  headed  by  the 
constable  of  Islington.  Twenty-two  of  the  com- 
pany were  arrested  and  taken  before  Sir  Roger 
Cholmley,  and  by  him  sent  to  Newgate.  After 
lying  in  prison  about  seven  weeks,  seven  of  them 
were  brought  before  Bonner,  on  the  14th  of  June  ; 
and  after  repeated  examinations,  in  which  they 
were  charged  with  nothing  worse  than  a  rejection 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices  of  popery, 
were  finally  condemned  to  the  fire.  They  suffered, 
with  unflinching  and  joyful  courage,  at  Smithficld, 
June  37th,  1558,  The  day  they  were  led  out  to 
the  slaughter,  a  proclamation  was  made,  forbid- 
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ding  any  one  to  speak  to  them,  receive  anything 
from  them,  touch  them,  pray  for  them,  or  even 
say,  "  God  help  them,"  on  pain  of  imprisonment 
without  either  bail  or  mainprise  ;  nevertheless,  the 
people  would  cry  out,  "  God  strengthen  them  I  " ' 

On  the  14th  of  July,  six  more  of  these  Isling- 
ton prisoners  were  burnt  at  Brentford,  seven  miles 
from  London.  Besides  these,  two  of  the  company 
died  in  prison.  The  remainder  were  kept  in  prison, 
and  made  to  suffer  in  various  ways —  by  being  put 
into  the  stocks,  being  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and 
by  corporal  punishment,  Bonner  himself  trying 
his  hand  at  beating  them  with  a  rod  until  weary 
with  the  pastoral  exercise.f 

The  work  of  persecution  went  moderately  on  up 
to  the  10th  day  of  November,  when  five  martyrs 
perished  at  Canterbury  —  three  men  and  two 
women ;  and  this  finished  the  bloody  offerings  for 
this  year,  making  in  all  thirty-nine  victims. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1558,  Mary's  last  par- 
liament reassembled,  amidst  general  gloom  and  dis- 
content, disorder,  sickness,  and  death  at  home,  and 
war  abroad.  The  kingdom  had  been  greatly  im- 
poverished to  carry  on  a  war  with  France,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  queen's  husband.  To  support  this 
war  the  queen  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  a 

«  It  is  probable  that  these  martyrs  belongei  to  the  same  church 
which  wa«  interrupted  at  the  Saracea's  Head,  Dec.  l£(h  of  the  pre- 

tFac,  III.  732-41. 
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great  deal  of  money  from  the  city  of  London,  and 
from  most  of  the  rich  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  she  even  eondeacended  to  take 
the  most  trifling  sums  —  iifty,  forty,  twenty,  and 
even  ten  pounds  —  wherever  she  could  not  ex- 
tort more ;  "  which,"  8trype  says,  "  caused  a  great 
grudging  among  the  people,  because,  but  the  year 
before,  she  had  borrowed  from  the  city  and  of  most 
rich  men  in  all  parts  of  the  nation."*  On  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
the  queen  was  to  secure  a  subsidy.  B«t  the  com- 
mons seemed  quite  ill-disposed  to  make  such  a 
grant;  and  while  they  talked,  intelligence  was 
brought  to  them  that  the  queen  was  dead.  She 
died  of  dropsy,  accompanied  by  "  a  feverish  dis- 
temper," which  prevailed  extensively  at  that  time. 


*  Pari.  Hist,  iii,  857,  358;  Sirgpe's  Bee.  Mems.,  vol.  iii. 
ch.  62,  p.  128. 

Slowe  eays:   "In  the  month  of  March  [1557-8]   a  pree 
granted  lo  the  queen  by  the  citizens  of  Lonaoii,  of  twenty  tliou- 
sand  pounds;  which  was  levied  of  the  companies;  for  the  wliich 
Bum  to  be  repaid  again,  the  queen  bound  eerfain  lanils,  and  also 
allowed  for  interest  for  the  money  twelve  pounds  of  every  hi 
dredayear."— CAroBicfe,  p.  682.    In  the  yew  1556,  "the  queen 
demanded  a  loan  of  six  thousand  pounds  from  one  thousand  per- 
sons i  she  eaaeted  a  loan  of  one  hundred  pounds  from  every  per- 
son poBseasing  [an  income  of]  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  she  extorted 
sis^  thousand  marks  from  seven  thoneand  yeomen ;  and  exacted 
tliir^y-six  thousand  pounds  from  the  cloth  merchants  trading  to 
Antwerp,  and  upon  refusal  seized  on  their  ships  and  cargoes,  lay- 
ing upon  each  piece  of  cloth  a  subsidy  of  twenty  sliillings;  ta  set 
this  daty  abolished,  they  paid  her  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  ■ 
gaged  for  two  thousand  pounds  more,  payable  in  a  montti." 
Wade's  British  Chronobgy,  p.  137.    Lond.  1844. 
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and  carried  off  many  persons  of  quality.*  Her 
disease  was  probably  aggravated  by  the  neglect  of 
her  husband,  who  forsook  her  after  he  found  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  an  heir  for  the  English 
throne ;  and  by  her  anxiety  on  account  of  the  dis- 
order into  which  the  affairs  of  the  state  had  fallen, 
by  the  mismanagement  of  her  ghostly  counsellors, 
the  climax  of  which  was  the  loss  of  Calais.  Mary 
was  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  had 
reigned  five  years,  three  months,  twenty-eight  days 
—  days  and  months  and  years  of  darkness  and  dis- 
tress, of  shame  and  humiliation,  to  England. 

It  ia  hard  for  a  protestant  to  speak  with  calm- 
ness of  the  reign  of  this  Mary;  and  even  the  Ro- 
manists have  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  discover  her 
excellences  and  defend  her  reign.  Her  consistency 
in  persecuting  is  shocking.  A  man,  and  even  a 
woman,  in  a  sudden  heat  of  passion,  may  do  most 
barbarous  acts ;  but  to  find  a  monarch,  and  a 
woman,  reared  among  civilized,  not  to  say  Chris- 
tianized people,  who  for  successive  years  could 
keep  up    such    a    systematic   butchery   of   men, 

*  Strjpe,  and  Dr,  Haddon  in  Stryp^s  Mems.,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii  ch 
64,  pp.  138-44. 

Fuller  says:  "She,  melancholic  in  mind,  unhealtlifiil  in  body, 
little  feareii  of  her  foreign  foes,  less  beloved  by  her  native  Biibjetts, 
not  over-dear  to  her  own  husband,  unsaecessful  in  her  treaties  for 
peace,  and  unfortunate  in  her  undertakings  for  war,  having  de- 
ceived tJie  gentry  of  Sorfolt  and  Suffolk  by  her  lalse  promises, 
was  deceived  herself  by  a  false  conception  ;  and  liaving  consumed 
so  many  of  God's  saints  by  fire,  died  hernelf  by  water,  an  liydrop- 
leal  tympany."  — Vol.  iv.  p,  200. 
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women,  and  even  youth,  spotless  in  their  morals, " 
and  unoffending  in  their  lives  —  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  their  conscientious  religious  belief —  as  did 
this  popish  queen  of  England,  we  must  look  only 
to  Romish  church  history. 

Mary's  reigT]  is  evidently  an  unwelcome  episode 
in  Dr.  Lingard's  history  of  England.  He  makes 
the  best  of  it ;  but  his  defence  of  Mary  is  feeble, 
and  apparently  not  very  hearty.*  Dodd,  another 
catholic  historian,  in  his  Church  History,  apolo- 
gizes for  Mary,  and  smoothes  over  her  persecutions 
more  than  Lingard  does.f  Hume,  in  summing  up 
Mary's  character,  says  :  "  She  possessed  few  qual- 
ities either  estimable  or  amiable ;  and  hei  person 
was  as  little  engaging  as  her  behavior  and  address. 
Obstinacy,  bigotry,  violence,  cruelty,  malignity,  re- 
venge, tyranny  ;  every  circumstance  of  her  charac- 
ter took  a  tincture  from  her  bad  temper  and  nar- 
row understanding.  And  amidst  that  complication 
of  vices  which  entered  into  her  composition,  we 
shall  scarcely  find  any  virtue  but  sincerity,  a  qual- 
ity which  she  seems  to  have  maintained  through 
her  whole  life,  except  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,"  etc.  J 

Not  to  insist  on  the  exception  to  Mary's  sincer- 
ity/ to  which  Hume  alludes -— though  this  excep- 
tion is  sufficiently  broad  —  there  is  another  on  rec- 
ord, which  the  historian  must  have  overlooked.     I 

*  ffisl.  Eng.,yol  Tir.  cli.  in.  pp.  257-87. 

t  Vol.  III.  pp.  106, 107, 

i  Rist.  Eng.,  vol.  IV.  ch.  37,  p.  141. 
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refer  to  her  submission,  from  "the  bottom  of  her 
heart  and  stomach,"  to  her  father,  made  in  1536. 
In  this  document,  she  puts  sou!  and  body,  for  time 
and  eternity,  into  the  hands  of  her  most  princely- 
father.  She  says,  among  other  things  of  the  same 
import :  "As  I  have,  and  shalJ,  knowing  your  excel- 
lent learning,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  put 
my  soul  into  your  direction ;  and  by  the  same 
have,  and  will  in  all  things  from  henceforth  direct 
my  conscience,  so  my  body  I  do  wholly  commit  to 
your  mercy  and  fatherly  piety,  desiring  no  state,  no 
condition,  nor  no  meaner  degree  of  living,  but  such 
as  your  grace  shall  appoint  me;  acknowledging 
and  confessing,  that  my  state  cannot  be  so  vile,  as 
either  the  extremity  of  justice  would  appoint  unto 
me,  or  as  mine  offences  have  required  or  deserved." 
And  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicegerent, 
upon  the  same  topic,  Mary  says  :  "  For  mine  opin- 
ion touching  pilgrimages,  purgatory,  reliques,  and 
such  like,  I  assure  you  I  have  none  at  aD,  but  such 
as  I  bhali  receive  from  him  who  hath  mine  whole 
heart  in  keeping,  that  is,  the  king's  most  gracious 
highness,  my  most  benign  father,  who  shall  imprint 
in  the  same  touching  these  matters  and  all  other, 
what  his  inestimable  virtue,  high  wisdom,  and  ex- 
cellent learning  shall  think  convenient,  and  limit 
unto  me,"  How  much  of  sincerity  or  truth  was 
there  in  all  this  turning  up  of  her  heart  ?  Mary,  it 
is  true,  was  sufficiently  resolute  in  the  maintenance 
of  her  popish  principles  during  Edward's  reign ; 
but  there  were  personal  and  &elC=ih  reasons  enough 
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for  this  ;  and  she  well  knew  that  she  had  little  to 
■fear  from  Edward.  Under  her  father  it  was  other- 
wise ;  and  she  was  then  sufficiently  craven- spirited 
and  hypocritical.' 

The  work  of  persecution  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  Mary's  reign,  in  August,  1553 ;  but  the 
burnings  did  not  begin  until  about  eighteen  months 
after,  on  February  4th,  1554-5.  From  tha^  day  the 
fires  of  martyrdom  were  never  extinguished  but  for 
a  short  time  until  seven  days  before  this  unhappy, 
wicked  woman  died,  when  five  persons  —  three 
men  and  two  women  —  were  burned  at  Canterbury.f 
The  great  end  of  this  persecution  was  not  merely 
to  silence  and  overawe  protestantism,  and  to  estab- 
lish popery  in  the  land,  but  utterly  to  root  out  and 
destroy  ail  who  disbelieved,  or  even  doubted,  the 
divinity  of  popery.  Protestants  were  forbidden  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  were  hunted  down  with 
the  most  pertinacious  cruelty.  Spies  were  every- 
where busy ;  a  premium  was  set  on  the  head  of 
those  who  could  not  be  trapped  by  ordinary  means ; 
proclamations  were  fulminated,  and  royai  letters 
were  repeatedly  sent  out,  to  stir  up  the  magistrates, 
and  even  the  bishops,  to  greater  activity  in  hunting 
for  the  precious  lives  of  God's  people.  The  slight- 
est suspicion  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  arrest  of 
man  or  woman,  their  immediate  confinement  in 
the  filthy  public  prisons,  or  in  the  dungeons  and 

«  Bartirf,  vol,  ii.  pt.  ii.  bk.  ii.  p.  483,  and  Repords,  Nos.  3-6. 
t  Burnet,  M(  sup.  p.  732-  ;  Fox,  III.  750. 
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coal-holes  of  the  bishops ;  where  they  were  laid  in 
irons,  thrust  into  the  stocks,  racked,  and  otherwise 
tormented,  to  make  them  betray  themselves  or  their 
friends.  A  series  of  carefully  drawn  and  artfu! 
questions  were  put  to  them,  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  answer  at  once,  and  categorically,  or  by 
their  refusal  expose  themselves  to  immediate  con- 
demnation for  contumacy.  Collier,  by  no  means  a 
partial  friend  of  the  protestants,  says :  "  To  speak 
clearly,  their  judges  seldom  showed  much  inchiia- 
tion  to  preserve  them.  They  were  nice  and  partic- 
ular in  their  inquiry ;  they  put  the  tests  homo,  and 
pressed  the  corporal  presence  and  tran substantia- 
tion in  the  most  ensnaring  terms ;  neither  would 
they  be  satisfied  with  less  than  distinct  and  cate- 
gorical answers."  * 

The  number  who  were  thus  trapped  and  killed 
is  variously  estimated.  The  lowest  number  Is 
that  made  by  Lingard,  who  says:  "After  making 
every  aUowance,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  space 
of  four  years  [three  years  and  nine  months]  almost 
two  hundred  persons  perished  in  the  flames  for 
religious  opinions."  f  Other  authorities  raise  the 
number  as  high  as  eight  hundred.  But,  besides 
those  who  perished  in  the  flames  for  their  religious 
opinions,  a  very  considerable  number  died  in  prison. 
Sixty  are  known  thus  to  have  died ;  J  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that   many  more   perished   miserably  in 


t  ffisl.  Eng.,  vol.  \ 
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this  way,  of  whom  we  have  no  account.  Then, 
let  it  be  considered  how  many,  who  escaped  the 
hands  of  their  persecutors,  must  have  shattered 
their  health  and  shortened  their  lives  by  exposures 
and  hardships,  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  being  ar- 
rested. The  life  of  poor  Eagle  ("Trudge-over"), 
hunted  as  a  wild  beast  through  fields  and  forests, 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  life  of  many  a  poor, 
persecuted  saint  of  those  times.  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, who  wrote  in  the  succeeding  reign,  in  his 
"  Execution  of  Justice,"  makes  the  number  of  pub- 
lic executions  about  four  hundred,  besides  those 
who  were  secretly  murdered  in  prison.  Heylyn,  an 
historian  by  no  means  ultra-protestant,  says  :  "  The 
martyrs  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  per- 
sons, of  all  sorts  and  sexea.  But  more  particu- 
larly ;  there  are  said  to  have  perished  in  these  flames, 
five  bishops,  twenty-one  divines,  eight  gentlemen, 
eighty-four  artificers,  one  hundred  husbandmen, 
servants  and  laborers,  twenty-six  wives,  twenty 
widows,  nine  virgins,  two  boys,  and  two  infants. 
Sixty-four  more  in  those  furious  times  were  perse- 
cuted for  their  faith ;  whereof  seven  were  whipped, 
sixteen  perished  in  prisons,  twelve  were  buried  in 
dunghills,  and  many  more  lay  in  captivity,  con- 
demned, which  were  delivered  by  the  opportune 
deatii  of  Queen  Mary."  *     Strype,  one  of  the  most 

*  I  quote  from  Lkdd's  Church  Histonj,  the  work  of  a  Raman 
Catholic  priest,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.    London,  1839. 
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painstaking  and  accurate  of  -writers,  gives  the 
number  of  executions,  and  the  counties  and  places 
where  these  took  place,  during  the  four  years  of 
the  persecution.  He  makes  the  whole  number  of 
executions  in  the  year  1555,  seventy-one  ;  in  1556, 
eighty-niiie  ;  in  1557,  eighty-eight ;  in  1558,  forty ; 
total,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight!'  Burnet 
makes  the  total  number  of  executions  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four.f 

From  these  several  statements  of  men  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  subject,  with  a 
fair  allowance  for  the  number  who  must  have  lost 
their  lives  in  this  persecution,  though  not  actually 
burned  at  the  stake,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  number  of  protestant  victims  offered  to  the 
Moloch  of  popery  during  Mary's  reign  could  not 
have  been  less  than  Lord  Burleigh  estimated  —four 
hundred  persons  !  or,  on  an  average,  more  than 
two  victims  a  week  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  persecution.  Add  to  this  list  the  thousand 
suffering  English  refugees  on  the  continent;  and 
consider  the  number  of  poor,  bereaved,  and  suffer- 
ing wives  and  orphan  children,  and  the  poverty,  the 
distress,  and  the  broken  health  occasioned  by  this 
merciless  persecution;  and  consider,  too,  that  all 
this  burden  of  suffering,  for  nearly  four  years,  was 
forced  on  these  men,  women,  and  children,  not  be- 
cause they  were  imujoral  in  then-  lives,  or  disloyal 

*  Sb'jfp^s  Ecc.  Mem.,  T 

f //(Si.  i?p/,  yol.  ,1.  pt. 
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in  their  characiers,  or  lawless  in  their  habits  —  for 
they  were  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  —  but  simply 
and  solely  because,  instead  of  the  pope,  they  feared 
God,  and  strove  to  keep  his  commandments,  as 
revealed  in  his  most  holy  word  —  let  the  reader 
consider  these  facts,  and  he  wiU  understand  why 
Mary  Tudor  la  called  the  "  Bloodv  Mary  1 " 

Mary's  reign  was  a  miserably  memorable  one 
for  England  in  other  respects,  if  we  may  credit  the 
old  writers  of  that  period.  We  are  told,  for  ex- 
ample, that  during  one  year  the  country  was  visited 
with  "  immoderate  rains  and  tempests  "  ;  and  that 
"  intolerable  heats  and  droughts  "  prevailed  another 
year.  Then  we  are  called  to  consider  "  what  pen- 
ury and  scarceness  of  com  and  victuals,  what  hun- 
ger and  famine  followed !  what  diseases  and  sick- 
nesses everywhere  prevailed,  the  like  whereof  had 
never  before  been  known!  Hot,  burning  fevers, 
strange  diseases,  began  in  1556,  and  increased 
more  and  more  in  1557  and  1558."  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1557  these  raged  horribly,  and  killed  an 
exceeding  great  number,  especially  of  gentlemen 
and  men  of  wealth.*  Besides  all  this,  the  country 
was  drained  of  its  wealth,  was  loaded  with  debt, 
and  was  covered  with  shame  by  the  loss  of  its 
hereditary  possessions  on  the  continent ! 


*  Stripe,  vol.  HI.  pt.  II.  pp.  156, 157 ;  Bw»d,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii, 
II.  p.  784-. 

Slnipe  says  :  "  She  left  the  nation  in  a  poor,  mean  condiu 
sunk  in  their  apirits  with  perseuution,  and  the  sense  of  tl 
shame  in  the  lose  of  Calais." —  Ul  sup.  p.  145. 
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In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  queen's 
death,  her  distinguished  kinsman,  and  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  her  comisellore,  Cardinal  Pole, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  closed  his  checkered  and 
eventful  life,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.* 
He  died,  according  to  Fuller,  "  neither  of  Italian 
physic,  wilfully  taken  by  himself,  as  an  English 
author  insinuates,  nor  of  poison  given  to  him  by 
the  protestants,  as  a  Spanish  writer  suggests,  but 
of  a  quartan  fever,  then  epidemical  in  England,  and 
malignant  above  the  ordinary  nature  of  that  dis- 
ease." f 

Parliament  was  in  session  at  the  time  of  Mary's 
death ;  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  17th  of 
November,  the  lord  chanceDor  went  to  the  house 

*  Mary  died  between  Ave  and  six  o'clock,  A.  M.,  November 
17th,  1658,  and  Pole  died  at  about  three  o'clock  ttie  following 
morning.  —  fioames'  Bisl.  Be/.,  ly.  595;  Fuliei's  Church  His- 
tm-g,  vol.  IV,  bk.  viii.  p.  244,  note  b.  The  author  of  the  note 
Baj-a,  "  he  [Pole]  outlived  the  queen  but  sineea  hours ;  she  dying 
between  five  and  sis  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  about  three 
o'dock  the  eueceeding  morning."  This  would  make  the  time  be- 
tween their  deaths,  not  sixteen,  but  about  ticentg-oae  or  two  hours. 
Bumet  {atmp.^.^il-)  speaks  in  respeelful  and  kind  terms  of  Pole, 
or  Pool,  as  he  calls  him.  He  Bays :  "  He  vras  a  learned,  modest, 
humble,  and  good-natured  man  ;  and  had  indeed  such  qualities, 
and  snch  a  temper,  that,  if  he  could  have  brought  the  other 
bishops  to  follow  his  measures,  or  tlie  pope  and  queen  to  approve 
of  them,  he  might  have  probably  done  much  to  have  reduced  this 
nation  to  popery  again.  But  God  designed  better  things  for  it ;  so 
he  gave  up  the  queen  to  the  bloody  counsels  of  Gardiner  and  the 
rest  of  the  clergy.  It  was  the  only  thing  in  which  she  was  not 
led  by  the  cardinal." 

t  Church  Hislcrri/,  at  sup.  pp.  245,  246. 
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of  lords  and  informed  them  of  the  event.  Soon 
after,  a  message  was  sent  by  the  lords  to  the 
lower  house,  requiring  the  speaker  and  the  whole 
house  to  come  to  them,  when  they  should  hear  cer- 
tain matters  of  importance  that  the  lords  had  to 
communicate  to  them.*  The  speaker  and  the  com- 
mons accordingly  repaired  to  the  lords,  and  were 
told  by  the  lord  chancellor,  "  that  God  had  taken 
the  queen  to  his  mercy,  but  had  furnished  them 
with  another  sovereign  lady,  my  Lady  Elizabeth, 
her  grace;  and  then  willed  the  commons  to  resort 
to  the  palace,  where  the  lords  would  come  and 
cause  her  grace  to  be  proclaimed  queen  of  Eng- 
land. And  immediately  after,  the  said  proclama- 
tion was  there  made."  f 

Just  before  her  death,  Mary  sent  a  message  to 
Elizabeth,  to  the  effect  that  the  throne  was  to  be 
left  to  her ;  and  in  consideration  thereof  she  was 
desired  to  retain  all  her  sister's  old  councillors,  to 
promise  that  no  alterations  should  be  made  in  re- 
ligion, and  that  the  queen's  debts  should  all  be 
paid.     The  impudence  of  this  message  was  suit- 


*  Barii<a  {«i  sup.  p.  747)  says ;  "  Mary's  death  was  cooeedled  for 
some  hours.  What  the  secret  consultatLona  were  upon  it  is  not 
known  ;  but  the  issue  of  them  appeared  about  nine  o'eloct."  But 
if  Mary  died  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  event 
was  officially  deckred  to  parhament  "about  nine  o'clock  "  the 
same  day,  it  could  hardly  be  said  in  truth  to  have  been  "concealed 
for  some  hours."  There  would  eeem,  too,  a  propriety  in  reeerv- 
ing  the  first  public  knowledge  of  the  queen's  death  for  the  parlia^ 
ment ;  and  tiiey  could  not  have  been  long  in  session  at  nine  A.  M. 

i  Pari.  Hist.,  i,  632. 
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ably  appreciated  and  answered  by  Elizabeth,  who 
sent  the  queen  word  that  she  did  not  thank  her 
majesty  for  leaving  the  crown  to  her,  for  it  was 
hers  by  right.  As  to  councillors,  Mary  had  chosen 
her  own,  and  she  should  do  the  same.  In  religion, 
she  would  be  governed  by  God's  word.  The 
queen's  debts  should  be  paid.  Elizabeth  had  suf- 
fered enough  from  Mary's  religion  and  councillors, 
to  make  her  cautious  about  committing  herself  to 
either. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CONGKBGATIONALISM   IN   QCEEN   MABT'S   EEIGN. 

In  preceding  chapters,  the  slender  thread  of  Con- 
gregationalism has  been  followed  through  succes- 
sive periods  of  English  history,  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  Mary's  reign.  We  have  now  to 
inquire :  Is  that  thread  still  distinguishable,  amidst 
the  fire  and  blood  of  this  period  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  it  is  ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  it  has  become 
broader  and  plainer,  more  marked  and  distinctive, 
than  ever  before.  Through  the  entire  reign  of  the 
bloody  Mary,  distinct  bodies  of  dissenting  Chris- 
tians maintained  their  existence  in  the  kingdom; 
and  these  bodies  had  some  of  the  essential  features 
of  Congregational  chuiehes.  The  names  of  mem- 
bers were  enrolled ;  they  had  pastors  and  deacons  ; 
they  held  stated  meetings  for  religious  conference 
and  worship,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  on  which  occasions  they  took  up  contribu- 
tions for  their  poor  and  imprisoned  brethren,  and 
attended  to  matters  of  discipline  among  themselves 
Let  us  now  gather  up  the  evidence  which  justifies 
these  statements. 

"We  learn  from  Fox,  that  on  new  year's  day, 
1554-5,  in  the  evening,  certain  honest  men  and 
(333) 
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1  of  the  city  of  London,  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  and  a  minister  with  them,  named  Master 
Rose,  were  taken  in  a  house  in  Bowe  churchyard, 
at  the  communion,  and  committed  to  prison.*  And 
under  dat«  of  December  12th,  1557,  the  same  au- 
thor gives  an  account  of  the  arrest,  at  a  tavern  at 
Islington,  of  John  Rough  and  Cuthbert  Sympson, 
and  others,  "  members  of  the  secret  society  and 
holy  congregation  of  God's  children,"  in  London. 
They  were  betrayed  "  through  the  crafty  and  trai- 
torous suggestion  of  a  false  hypocrite  and  dissem- 
bling brother,  called  Roger  Sargeant,  tailor ;  and 
were  apprehended  by  the  vice -chamberlain  of  the 
queen's  house,  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  in  Islington, 
where  the  congregation  had  then  proposed  to  as- 
semble themselves  to  their  godly  and  accustoraable 
exercises  of  prayer  and  bearing  the  word  of  God,"  f 
Strype  thus  speaks  of  this  same  congregation : 
"  On  December  12th,  being  Sunday,  at  Islington, 
there  met  certain  persona  that  were  gospellers,  and 


*  Ada  and  Moas.,  iii.  93. 

t  Arts  and  lions.,  iii.  723. 

This  "  secret  society  and  holy  congregation  of  God's  cliil- 
dren  "  we  probably  have  hail  a  glimpse  of  before.  Fox  speaks  of 
"the  eongfegntion "  which  met  "in  a  warehouse  in  Bow  Lane," 
in  1581-32,  before  which  Baintiam  made  his  confesaion.  —  Vol.  ll. 
p.  247;  and  Anckrsoa'i  Annah  English  BiMs,  vol.  i.  pp.  333,  334, 
compareil  with  vol.  ii.  pp.  265-71.  Anderson  saya  of  this  "  con- 
gregation of  the  titithful,  R^enibling  for  worship  in  tlie  days  of 
Queen  Mary :  with  all  its  imperfections,  there  certainly  never  was 
in  England  a  body  of  Christians  more  highly  honored  by  God, 
'in  resisting  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin.'" 
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some  pretended  players,  and  one  RufF,  [Eough,]  a 
Scot,  formerly  a  friar.  And  under  the  pretence 
of  a  play,  (which  seemed  indeed  to  be  begun,)  he 
was  to  have  read  a  lecture  to  the  assembly.  And 
the  communion  was  played,  and  should  have  been 
administered;  but  the  guards  came  too  soon,  or 
ever  the  chief  matter  was  begun.  Of  this  Rough 
and  his  martyrdom  something  will  be  said  in  due 
place."  * 


*  Ecc.  Mems.,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  ch,  50,  pi>.  22,  23. 

Euft,  or  Eough  —  called  by  Strjpe,  "  Sir  John  Ruft,  pritst"  — 
entered  among  the  Blaukfriars  in  StJcling,  Scolland,  at  llie  age  of 
seventeen  years,  and  remained  there  sixteen  years.  The  eKrl  of 
Arran,  lord  governor  of  Scotland,  obtained  from  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton liberty  for  him  to  betome  his  chaplain.  After  about  a  year, 
the  earl  (bought  fit  to  diamiss  from  his  service  ali  who  favored  the 
new  opinions,  and  so  discharged  Bough.  After  tliia  he  continued 
to  preach  in  St.  Andrews  and  elsewhere,  part  of  the  time  in  com- 
pany with  Knox,  until  Edward's  reign.  He  then  preached  in 
England  until  Mary's  persecution;  then  went  abroad,  but  return- 
ing on  business,  he  lost  his  life.  A  sermon  preached  by  Eough, 
at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  ia  said  to  have  been  made  a  great  bless- 
ing to  John  Knox,  snd  to  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  him 
forth  to  engage  in  his  paMiu  ministry. 

This  sermon  related  to  "  the  election  of  ministers,"  wherein  be 
set  forth  "  what  power  the  congregation,  how  small  soever  it  was, 
passing  the  number  of  two  or  three,  had  above  any  man  in  whoni 
they  supposed  and  espied  the  gifts  of  God  to  be,  and  how  danger- 
ous it  was  to  refuse,  and  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  such  as  desire  to 
be  instructed."  He  then  addressed  Knox  personally,  and  charged 
him  not  to  refuse  tlie  holy  vocation  to  which  he  was  called.  Knox 
buret  into  tears,  and  withdrew  to  liis  chamber.  But  on  a  follow- 
ing Sabbath  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  according  to  appointment, 
and  commenced  his  preaching  career.  —  Bionrapkia  Brllaimica, 
art.  Kmx,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2S6i-63  ;  Aiidasan's  Amals,  ii.  2G5-68. 
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That  this  was  not  a  mere  casnal  meeting  of  good 
men  and  women  for  religious  purposes  is  suggested 
by  Fox's  remarli,  that  they  were  engaged  in  "  their 
accustomable  cxerciaea  of  prayer,"  etc.  This  ap- 
pears also  from  the  statement  that  Rough,  coming 
to  London  and  "  hearing  of  the  secret  society  and 
holy  congregation  of  God's  children  there  assem- 
bled, joined  himself  to  them,  and  afterwards  being 
elected  their  minister  and  preacher,  continued  most 
virtuously  exercised  in  that  godly  fellowship,  teach- 
ing and  confirming  them  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ."  The  character  of  this  assemblage  ap- 
peals still  clearer  from  the  account  given  of  Cuth- 
■  bert  Sympson,  the  deacon  of  this  church  —  not  a 
man  "  in  deacon's  orders,"  as  Burnet  calls  him,  but 
a  simple,  apostolic  deacon;  a  layman,  a  tailor  by 
trade  —  who  kept  the  records  of  the  church  ;  or,  as 
Fox  tells  us,  a  book  containing  "the  names  and 
accounts  of  the  congregation."  Understanding 
Sympson's  relation  to  the  "  secret  society  and  holy 
congregation,"  Bonner  did  his  utmost  to  make  him 
produce  the  church  records,  or  reveal  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  congregation.  He  was  put 
into  the  stocks,  in  Bonner's  coal  -  hole  ;  he  was 
racked  repeatedly  in  the  Tower,  and  tormented  in 
various  other  ways;  and  was  at  last  burnt  at  the 
stake,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1558,  in  company 
with  two  others ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  good  man 
would  not  betray  his  brethren.  Strype,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  auto-de-fe,  says:  "One  whereof  was 
Cuthbert  Sympson,  the  faithful  deacon  of  the  con- 
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gregation,  who  endured  infinite  tortures,  to  make 
him  confess  and  diseover  the  names  of  members 
of  this  congregation,  which  he  would  not."  *  And 
Fox  says :  "  This  Cuthbert  Sympson  was  a  man 
of  faithful  and  zealous  heart  to  Christ  and  his  true 
flock,  insomuch  that  he  never  ceased  laboring  and 
studying  most  earnestly,  not  only  how  to  preserve 
them  without  corruption  of  the  popish  religion,  bnt 
also  his  care  was  very  vigilant  how  to  keep  them 
together  without  peril  or  danger  of  persecution." 

At  Rough's  examination,  Bonner  charged  him 
with  having  "  in  sundry  places  of  this  realm,  since 
the  queen's  reign,  ministered  and  received  the  com- 
munion as  it  was  used  in  the  late  days  of  King 
Edward  Vl,"  and  with  knowing  "  of  divers  that 
yet  do  keep  books  of  the  said  communion,  and 
used  the  same  in  private  houses  out  of  tlie  church, 
and  entertain  opinions  against  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar."  To  this  Rough  replied,  "  that  he  did  well 
like  the  communion  used  in  King  Edward's  day; 
but  he  had  not  ministered  or  received  the  same 
here  in  England  since  the  queen's  reign,  neither 
yet  knew  any  that  had  the  books  thereof."  f 

In  April  of  this  year,  we  get  another  gUmpse  of 
this  same  "  secret  society  and  godly  congregation" 
of  believers,  near  where  their  pastor,  deacon,  and 
some  others  were  arrested  four  months  before,  "  sit- 
ting together  at  prayer,  and  virtuously  occupied 

*  Ecc.  Meina.,yo\.  i 
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ill  meditation  of  Grod's  holy  word,"  "secretly  in 
a  back  close,  in  the  field,  by  the  town  of  Isling- 
ton." There  were  about  forty  persons  present  at 
this  meeting,  twenty-two  of  whom  were  arrested 
and  sent  to  Newgate,  thirteen  of  whom  were  burnt, 
and  two  died  in  prison.  At  their  examination  be- 
fore Bonner,  they  were  charged  with  not  going  to 
their  parish  churches;  not  going  in  proceaslons; 
not  conforming  to  the  customs,  rites,  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  churches ;  neglecting  confession  and 
the  absolution  of  the  priests;  not  receiving  the  sac- 
rament; not  believing  in  the  corporeal  presence  in 
the  sacrament ;  not  believing  the  faith  and  religion 
then  observed  in  the  church  of  England  to  be  a 
true  faith  and  religion  in  all  points ;  not  regarding 
the  common  Latin  service  as  good  and  lawful  and 
according  to  God's  word ;  approving  the  service 
in  English  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 
Edward  VI. ;  and,  instead  of  going  to  their  parish 
churches,  going  in  time  of  divine  service  into  the 
fields  and  profane  places,  to  read  English  psalms 
and  certain  English  books.*  These  were,  for  sub- 
stance, the  heavy  crimes  charged  against  these 
poor  Christians,  and  for  which  they  were  merci- 
lessly burned  to  death. 

We  have  in  these  details,  certainly,  very  distinct 
intimations  of  the  existence  of  an  organized  church 
or   churches   in    London,   having   their    members 

*  I'ox.  HI.  732.  The  account  given  of  the  examinalion  of  these 
gooii  men  sliows  tliat  they  possessed  muth  of  the  spirit  of  tlie 
old  Lollards. 
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enrolled,  holding  meetings  for  preaching,  and  for 
prayer  and  conference,  choosing  pastors,  and  hav- 
ing lay  deacons,  whose  work  had  special  reference 
to  the  temporalities  of  the  church.  Bonner  called 
this  body  "  the  church  of  schismatics  and  heretics."  * 
He  was  doubtle&s  correct  in  calling  them  a  "  church," 
and  if  his  faith  and  practice  were  the  standard, 
they  were  schismatics  and  heretics  too. 

The  church  in  London  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  soon  after  Mary's  accession,  and  to  have 
consisted  of  as  many  as  two  hundred  members  at 
a  time.  Their  meetings  were  often  held  near  Aid- 
gate,  though  the  place  of  meeting  was  frequently 
changed:  sometimes  at  Sir  Thos.  Cardene's,  at 
Blacld'riars  ;  in  a  cooper's  shop,  Piidden  Lane  ;  in 

*  See  Bonner's  speech  to  Roger  Holland,  "  a  merchant  tailocof 
London,"  but  who  describes  himself  as  a  poor,  nnlearned  layman, 
an  apprentice  to  some  handicraft.  Holland  was,  nevertheless,  a 
very  sensible,  intelligent,  and  slireird  man.  Bonner  seems  to 
have  been  impressed  with  these  traits  of  character,  and  swight  hy 
Mr  as  well  as  foul  means  to  persuade  Holland  to  recant,  bat  wilJi- 
out  the  least  BucceBs,  The  entire  story,  as  given  by  Fox,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting ;  and  when  we  read  Holland's  apt  and  Bcript- 
utal  replies  to  Bonner's  at^uments,  and  liis  quick  and  sharp  re- 
torts on  his  attacks,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  some  of  tliose 
brave  old  Lollards  who  fbught  the  same  power  of  "  tlie  beast "  in 
England  a  century  before.—  Fox,  in.  737.  See  Anderson's  inter- 
esting account  of  Holland's  trial  and  death ;  and  pardcularly  his 
declaration,  or  prophecy,  addressed  to  those  present  at  hie  condem- 
nation: "After  this  day  [June  28th,  1558]  in  this  phice,  there 
shall  not  be  any  by  him  [Bonner]  put  to  the  trial  of  fire  and 
Ikgot."  And  he  and  his  companions  in  very  deed  proved  to  be 
the  last  whom  Bonner  burned  at  Smithfleld.  —Annals  Eng.  Bible, 
II.  269-71. 
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Thomas  Street;  in  a  cloth-worker's  loft,  in  Cheap- 
side  ;  ill  ships  on  the  river ;  once  or  twice  in  a  ship 
at  Billingsgate,  belonging  to  a  good  man  of  Lee, 
Esses;  at  other  times,  in  a  ship  called  "Jesns' 
ship,"  lying  between  Ratcliff  and  Roth.  Some- 
times they  assembled  in  the  villages  around  Lon- 
don —  Islington,  for  some  reason,  being  a  favorite 
place.  They  were  often  compelled  to  meet  in  the 
night,  and  in  secret  places.  They  repeatedly  had 
very  narrow  escapes  from  spies,  and  from  the 
bishops'  officers ;  and  several  times  were  detected, 
and  considerable  numbers  of  them  airested  and 
burned.  But  these  hazards  did  not  deter  them 
from  continuing  their  meetings  ;  and  during  the 
last  year  of  Mary's  reign  their  numbers  and  their 
boldness  increased,  so  that  they  sometimes  assem- 
bled by  hundreds  without  detection.*  They  are 
known  to  have  had  five  different  ministers  among 
them.  Tbeir  first  pastor  was  Edward  Scamblcr, 
who  was  soon  driven  into  exile.  Their  second 
pastor  was  Mr  Fowler,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known;  their  third  was  John  Rough,  who  was 
martyred ;  they  then  chose  Augustus  Bernher ;  and 
finally,  Thomas  Bentham.  Under  the  last  named, 
the  church  increased  and  prospered  without  detec- 
tion.!    Bentham,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend   Lever, 

*  Clarke's  Marti/rologi/,  p.  515 ;  Wihon's  Dissenting  Cbardies,  vol, 
I.  pp.  4-7 ;  Stripe,  Ecc.  Mems.,  vol.  111.  pt.  ii.  cli.  64.  pp.  147-60. 
Strype  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  spy  was  converted  in  ona 
of  their  meetings. 

f  Sifi/pe  rpprceents  that  "many  congregations   of   gospellers 
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then  at  Arrow,  in  Switzerland,  dated  July  17th, 
1558,  gives  some  account  of  the  burning  of  several 
of  his  brethren  in  Smithfieid,  as  follows  :  "  There 
were  seven  men  burned  in  Smithlield,  the  38th  of 
June,'  altogether ;  a  fearful  and  cruel  proclamation 
beyng  made,  that  under  payne  of  present  death, 
no  man  shold  either  approche  ny  unto  theym, 
nether  speak  unto  or  comfort  the  theym  ;  yet  were 
they  so  mightily  spoken  unto,  so  comfortably  taken 
by  the  hands  .and  so  godly  comforted,  notwith- 
standyng  that  fearful  proclamation  and  the  present 
threatnyngB  of  the  sheriff  and  sergyants,  that  the 
adversaryes  themselves  were  astonyned."  He  says, 
in  reference  to  himself;  "  I  am  every  moment  of 
an  hour  in  danger  of  takyng,  and  fear  of  bodily 
death.     I  am  in  mynd,  the  Lord  be  praised,  most 


continued  in  London  throughout  tliis  reign,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  Iiardships  thereof,  and  notwithstwd- 
ing  the  taking  off  so  many  of  their  number."  He  flirtlier  cepre- 
senta,  that  "  tJiere  was  one  chief  congregation  above  the  rest,  the 
pastor  whereof  was  as  superintendent.  Their  pastors  were  Mr. 
Soamblcr,  afterwards  bishop;  Mr. Fowler;  Tliomsa  Rose;  Rough 
(a  Scot),  afterwards  burnt;  Aug.  Bernher,  Latimer's  faitliful  ser- 
vant. The  last  year  of  the  queen  succeeded  in  this  office  Thomas 
Bentham,  lately  an  exile  in  Germany,  afterwards  bishop  of  Litch- 
field."  To  this  list  of  pastors,  Broot  adds  the  name  of  Jolm  Pul- 
lain.— Sctifems.,  vol.  III.  pt.  ii.  ch.  68,  pp.  132,  147;  Brook's 
Piii-itons,  vol.  I.  Introd.  p.  U ;  Anderson's  Anaais  Eng.  Bi'We,  ii.  266. 

*  In  the  letter  it  is  "  the  28th  of  Jii/y,"  which  is  wanifeally  a 
mistake  — a  sHp  of  his  pen  or  a  misprint  — for  Bentham  says  at 
the  close  of  this  letter ;  "  Written  at  London,  the  17th  of  July." 
Far  places  this  martyrdom  one  day  earlier,  "  about "  June  27th. 

■Vol.  in.  732-34. 
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quiet  and  joyful;  seying  the  fervent  zeal  of  so 
many,  and  such  increase  of  our  congregation  in 
the  midst  of  this  cruel  and  violent  persecution."  * 
And  Strype  tells  us,  that  at  the  burning,  as  soon 
as  Bentham  saw  the  fire  put  to  them,  be  cried 
aloud  to  the  people  :  " '  We  know  they  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Gfod;  and  therefore  we  cannot  choose  but 
wish  well  to  them,  and  say,  God  strengthen  them  I ' 
And  then  added :  <  God  Almighty,  foe  Christ's 
SAKE,  STHENQTHEN  THEM ! '  and  he  was  presently 
answered  by  multitudes,  'Amen,  Amen  ! '  to  the 
amazement  of  the  officers."  | 

At  their  meetings,  "  the  gospellers  "  took  up  col- 
lections for  the  poor,  and  for  the  imprisoned  saints; 
and  most  liberal  collections  these  must  have  been, 
for  we  are  told  that  these  little  congregations  some- 
times gave  ten  pounds  sterling  at  a  collection; 
which,  considering  the  value  of  money  in  those 
days  —  at  least  five  times  greater  than  at  present 
—  was  equal  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars Federal  money!  And  there  appear  to  have 
been  men  among  tbem  who,  if  not  chosen  by  the 
congregations  for  the  purpose,  volunteered  to  visit 
the  prisons  and  comfort  and  relieve  the  saints  con- 
fined there  —  Relievers.  Strype  gives  the  names 
of  two  of  these  brave  men :  Robert  Coles  and 
John  Ledley,  who  "were  great  concealers  and  har- 


*  Sfrvpe's  Ecc.  Metos.,  vol.  ui.  pt.  ii.  oh,  63,  pp.  133,  134;  Wil- 
son's Die.  Ckh.,  I.  6,  7. 

t  Ecc  Mems.,  at  sup.  p.  135. 
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borera  of  good  men ;   and  resorted  to  the   King's 
Bench,  to  the  prisoners  there  about  religion."* 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  independent 
dissenting  churches  were  coniined  to  London, 
For,  though  our  information  about  the  London 
churches  is  fuller  and  more  definite  than  it  is  about 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  yet  there  are 
scattered  items  of  information  in  the  accounts  of 
the  general  persecution,  sufficient  to  confirm  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  should  naturally  come 
from  analogy  and  from  our  knowledge  of 'the  his- 
tory of  dissent  in  England  —  that  there  were  many 
protestant,  dissenting  churches  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  during  Mary's  reign. f  The  story 
of  George  Eagle,  or  Eagles,  already  alluded  to,f  is 
to  the  point.  This  good  man  was  nicknamed 
"  Trudge,"  or  "  TiTidge-over,"  or  "  Trudge-over-the- 
world,"  because  of  his  extraordinary  and  continual 
travels  over  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
horting and  comforting  the  poor,  persecuted  saints. 
The  activity  and  the  usefulness  of  this  itinerant  la- 
borer were  so  great,  that  the  council  at  length  gave 
orders  to  have  him  waylaid  and  caught,  "  But  he 
and   his   company  concealed   themselves   a  great 


«  Slri/pe's  Ecc.  Mems.,  vol.  iii.  pt,  ii.  oh.  53,  p.  63 ;  ch.  S4,  p.  147. 

t  Anderson  says ;  "  We  have  alluded  to  a  congregation  of  tlieae 
people  ['  the  earliest  resemblance  of  a  Chrislian  church  founded 
on  the  Scriptures '  of  those  days],  meeling  in  London ;  but  there 
were  groups  in  secret,  throughout  different  counties."  —  AnnaU, 
1.  S44. 

)  Page  821  of  this  volume. 
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while  in  the  northern  parts  of  Essex,  in  privy  clos- 
ets, and  barns,  in  holes  and  thickets,  in  fields  and 
woods."  And  it  was  not  until  a  reward  of  twenty 
pounds  was  offered  for  him  that  he  was  caught, 
near  the  town  of  Colchester.  "  His  haunts,"  ac- 
cording to  Strype,  extended  over  four  counties  — 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Kent  And  in  an- 
other place,  Strype  says  that  "  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1S57,  the  '  gospellers '  and  '  professors '  did 
more  boldly  than  before  exercise  their  religion, 
and  make  an  open  profession  of  it,  particularly  in 
Much  Bcntley."  They  assembled  in  service  time, 
in  private  houses,  and  kept  their  schools  of  heresy 
there.  And  particular  mention  is  made  of  Ralph 
Allerton,  of  Bentley,  on  the  Colchester  side,  who, 
"  having  good  learning,  did  use  to  read  the  English 
testament  and  other  good  books,  and  to  pray  with 
the  well-disposed  professors,  meeting  together  in 
houses,  and  woods,  and  sometimes  in  chui'ches 
too."  And  we  read  of  "  several  other  pious  men 
in  the  said  county  of  Essex,  that  preached  and  ex- 
horted, and  travelled  about  for  the  edification  of 
the  professors  of  the  gospel  in  those  parts."  * 

We  learn  from  other  sources,  that  "  there  was  a 
consideraDle  congregation  of  these  excellent  Chris- 
tians at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk ;  with  whom,  on  account 

*  Ecc.  Meim.,  i,t  sap.  pp.  61-63.  Tor  further  parlioulars  about 
Colchester  and  ita  martyrs,  see  S,K:mfs  A^i^tka  of  Esiex  pp. 
114-19,  Xond.  1845 ;  Wrighfa  Bid.  Eise:^.  vol.  i.  ch.  3,  partiou- 
Ittriy  pp.  277.  278  and  note,  and  812;  Far,  ni.  m ;  Slrupe's  Ecc 
Mems.,  Yol.  III.  pt.  u.  th.  63,  pp.  124-26. 
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of  tbeir  number  and  unanimity,  the  bishops  were 
for  sometime  afraid  to  interfere.  They  constantly 
attended  tbeir  private  meetings,  and  never  went  to 
church."  The  bishop  of  Norwich  tried  to  enforce 
attendance  at  church,  and  on  the  popish  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  but  without  effect.  He  finally  sus- 
pended and  excommunicated  the  vifhole  congrega- 
tion ;  but  the  officers  never  succeeded  in  arresting 
them.*  And  Strype  tells  us  that  there  were  in  the 
norfh  many  professors,  who  had  their  preachers 
and  pastors.  Gteorge  Marsh,  who  suffered  at  Ches- 
ter, was  one  of  them ;  Mr.  Best,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
another;  and  the  names  of  Brodbank,  Beneses, 
and  Bussel  are  also  given,  as  persons  who  went 
privately  from  place  to  place  in  Lancashire  and  the 
bordering  parts,  preaching  and  administering  the 
sacraments  to  the  scattered  congregations  of  be- 
lievers. 

In  1555,  Strype  informs  us  that  "  endeavors 
were  especially  used  to  dispense  and  take  off  the 
preachers  and  ministers.  Of  these,  In  the  county 
of  Kent,  where  religion  had  taken  good  footing, 
were  Thomas  Woodgate,  Williain  Maynard,  and 
one  Harwich,  who  went  about  in  that  county,  and 
in  secret  meetings  of  the  gospellers  preached  unto 
them;  confirming  them  in  the  doctrines  they  had 
received,  and  exhorting  them  to  stand  fast  in  those 
critical  times.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  of  this 
year,   letters  were  sent   from   above,  to  the  high 

«  Clarke's  MuHijrology,  p.  813;  Brook's  Pur.,  Intr,  vul.  i.  p.  13. 
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sheriff,   to   seize  these    men,   and  to   send   them 
up."  • 

The  parish  of  Stoke-Clare,  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, near  the  border  of  Essex,  is  mentioned  as  one 
that  was  early  inclined  to  the  Reformation.  And 
this  seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  cir- 
culation in  that  vicinity  of  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  —  no  doubt  Wickliffe's,  which  had  ex- 
isted in  manuscript  long  before  the  publication  of 
Tyiidale's  New  Testament,  and  bad  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  to  receive  Tyndale's  when  it  ap- 
peared in  1525.  Anderson,  in  his  Annals  of  the 
English  Bible,  copies  from  Bishop  Tunstail'a  regis- 
ter an  interesting  account  of  the  conversion  of  two 
Augustine  friavs,  by  the  perusal  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  procured  by  two  countrymen  of  Stoke- 
Clare,  who  travelled  to  London  on  purpose  to  ob- 
tain the  book.  "  Wickliffe's  Wicket,"  a  copy  of 
which  was  found  in  the  bedchamber  of  Richard 
Foxe,  a  curate,  whose  p]aee  one  of  these  friavs, 
Topley,  had  been  employed  to  take  for  a  season, 
seems  to  have  begun  the  good  work  of  bringing 
the  friar  into  doubt  about  some  of  the  popish  doc- 
trines .f 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  these  Christians  were 
dissenters  from  episcopacy;  or  that  these  preach- 
ers would  have  hesitated  to  conform  to  the  polity 

*  E<x.  Maas.,  vol.  iii.  pt,  i,  ch.  81,  p.  401. 
t  See  Com'Me's  Remains,  pp,  yiii.-ix.,  Parker  Soc.  ed. ;  Ander- 
son's Annals,  i,  183, 
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of  the  ihurch  of  England  as  estiblished  by  Ed- 
ward, or  e^en  Ebzabeth  ,  but  tljat  many  of  them 
would  ha\e  been  non  conformiata  to  episcopal  gov- 
ernment in  either  of  these  reigns,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  The  burning  of  martyrs  during  Mary's 
reign,  instead  of  trightening  men  and  women  out  of 
a  love  and  belief  ot  -iimpie  tiuth,  served  rather  as 
beacon-lights  to  guidi,  inquinng  soul"  to  the  apos- 
tolic faith  and  older  of  the  ehmches  Thus  one 
Dale,  a  promotei  or  an  informer,  told  Mr.  Living, 
a  minister,  and  m  bonds  tor  leligion,  in  1558,  "  you 
care  not  for  burning ,  by  God  s  blood  (as  he  swore) 
there  must  be  some  other  meins  found  for  you."  * 
The  fact  w  as,  as  Strype  tellis  us,  thit  "  so  far  were 
the  persecutors  from  obtaining  theii  ends,  [viz  : 
that,  by  burning  some  the  tenor  theieof  might  re- 
duce the  rest  to  «ubmit  to  the  old  superstitions,] 
that  it  bad  a  quite  contrary  tffect  Ihey  were  en- 
couraged, and  made  moie  strong  and  resolute  to 
persist  m  their  principles,  by  the  many  examples 
of  constancy  they  had  so  often  before  their  eyes," 
So  true  was  this,  that  at  one  of  the  last  burnings 
of  martyrs  in  London,  during  Mary's  reign,  the 
number  of  persons  present  —  most  of  whom  openly 
sympathized  with  the  sufferers —  was  estimated  as 
high  as  twenty  thousand  1  And  it  was  the  respon- 
sive cry  —  Amen  I  Amen  !  —  from  this  great  multi- 
tude, to  the  prayer  of  Bentham,  which  filled  the 
officers  of  government  with  such  amazement,  and 

*  Stri/pe,  vol.  ui.  pt.  ii.  eh.  62,  p.  124. 
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probably  convinced  them  that  it  was  quite  time  to 
stop  such  exbibitiona  in  London. 

From  these  brief  notices  of  the  "  gospellers,  or 
professors,"  it  is  evident  that  there  were,  during 
Marj's  reign,  associations,  assemblies,  congrega- 
tions, churches,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  in 
the  different  counties  of  England,  who  were  not 
only  opposed  to  popery,  but  refuged  to  pay  any  re- 
spect to  its  Latin  service,  or  its  various  rites  and 
ceremonies ;  and,  instead  of  going  to  the  parish 
churches  to  worship,  assembled  in  private  houses, 
or  in  the  woods  and  secret  places,  or  more  openly, 
by  themselves  for  religious  worship.  How  many 
of  these  little  churches  were  the  fruits  of  the  pop- 
ish persecution  of  the  period,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  determine.  It  is  quite  likely  that  many  of  them 
were ;  but  that  they  were  not  all  of  so  recent  an 
origin  appears  probable  from  what  has  been  said 
of  dissenting  churches  under  the  reign  of  Edward. 
The  story  of  the  trial  of  Humphrey  Middleton, 
of  Ashford,  Kent,  illustrates  this  matter.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  dissenting,  or  n  on -con  forming  con- 
gregation, which  was  troubled  by  the  bishop's  offi- 
cers as  early  as  about  1552 ;  and  was  tried  before 
Cranmcr,  charged  with  being  a  member  of  a  sect 
newly  sprung  up  in  Kent.  For  his  non-conformity, 
he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  was  there  found 
on  Mary's  accession.  He  appears  to  have  been 
liberated  from  prison  on  the  coming  in  of  Mary  ; 
but  was  arrested  again,  and  finally  perished  at  the 
stake,  July  12th,  1555.      Fox  tells  us  "  that  when 
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he  [Middletoii]  and  some  others  had  been  kept 
priaonera  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  by  the  aa'ch- 
blshop,  and  had  been  dreadfully  teased  by  him  and 
the  rest  of  his  commission  with  him,  and  even  now 
jast  upon  being  condemned  in  open  court,  he  said 
to  him ;  '  Well,  reverend  sir,  pass  what  sentence 
you  think  fit  upon  ws  ;  but,  that  you  may  not  say 
you  was  not  forewarned,  I  testify  that  your  own 
turn  will  be  next'  "  * 

This  story  of  Middleton  and  his  associates  in 
Ashford  shows  conclusively  that  there  were  dis- 
senting congregations  in  England  before  the  time 
of  Mary,  even  during  Edward's  reign.  And  if 
there  were,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  be  disbanded  when  the  reign  of  popery  be- 
gan. In  a  previous  chapter,  I  have  gathered  the 
scattered  evidences  of  the  existence  of  dissenting 
congregational  churches  in  England,  under  Ed- 
ward's reign.f  I  call  those  churches  Congrega- 
tional, for,  in  Edward's  reign,  when  pure  doctrine 
was  recognized  in  the  established  church,  and  the 
word  of  God  was  not  bound,  but  free  to  all,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  but  few  dissenting  congrega- 


*  Ads  and  Mons.,  in.  301,  309,  318;  Pdnx's  Vindicatioa  o/Di's- 
tenters,  pt,  t.  p.  35 ;  Brook's  Paritani,  1. 10. 

t  See  a«ie,  pp.  250-262. 

Anderson  mentions  the  eitistence  of  congregalioiis  of  good  peo- 
ple la  different  parts  of  England,  as  early  as  1609-21,  vfho  met  to 
rea3,  and  hear  read  and  expounded,  Wickllffe's  Bible.  —  Annals, 
I.  174.  These  were,  doubtless,  Lollards,  of  whom  particular  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
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tions,  or  churches,  except  on  the  ground  of  church 
polity ;  and  in  the  days  of  Mary's  persecution  there 
could  be  no  others  than  those  which  were  substan- 
tially Congregational,  for  none  but  single  congrega- 
tions, organized  and  governed  on  essentially  Con- 
gregational principles,  could  exist  during  those  ter- 
rible days  when  popery  was  suffered  to  reign  and 
burn  without  restraint  in  England,  And  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  notice,  that  the  Congregational  pol- 
ity may  be  observed  as  perfectly  during  persecution 
as  during  the  most  abundant  prosperity.  And  this 
is  no  insignificant  argument,  by  the  way,  in  favor 
of  Congregationalism,  as  the  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment designed  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  for 
universal  adoption :  that  it  is  equally  adapted  to 
all  circumstances  in  which  churches  may  be  placed 
—  to  times  of  persecution,  as  well  as  prosperity. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  understand,  that,  in 
speaking  of  Congregational  churches,  I  do  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  these  persecuted  Christians, 
who  were  associated  together  for  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  celebration  of  religious  ordinances, 
had  carefully  studied  out  the  principles  of  church 
polity  now  known  as  Congregationalism.  They 
simply  enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the  con- 
gregation of  God's  people,  pledging  themselves  to 
one  another,  and  calling  God  to  witness  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  vows;  then,  taking  the  apostolic 
churches  for  their  pattern,  choosing  a  pastor  and 
teacher,  and  one  or  more  deacons  to  attend  to  their 
temporalities,  they  were  sufficiently  organized  for 
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all  necessary  church  purposes.  Less  than  this  they 
could  not  well  do  ;  and  from  the  fragments  of  theii 
history  which  we  can  pick  up,  we  learn  that  they 
did  all  this.  More  than  this  they  had  no  occasion 
to  do,  to  constitute  them  essentially  Congrega- 
tional churches.  All  over  England  there  appear 
to  have  been  such  sort  of  churches,  or  "  congrega- 
tions," as  they  are  called,  during  Mary's  reign ; 
some  more  completely  organized,  and  others  less 
so,  according  to  circumstances.  Without  any  de- 
liberate purpose,  in  most  cases,  doubtless,  they  nat- 
urally fell  into  substantially  such  organizations  as 
have  been  described  ;  some  of  which  were  brought 
into  being  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  it  is 
likely  fell  apart  on  the  restoration  of  protestantism 
in  Elizabeth's  reign.  Others,  we  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving, were  of  an  earlier  date,  and  continued  their 
separate  existence  under  Ehzabeth's  hierarchy,  as 
they  had  under  Mary's  and  Edward's  and  perhaps 
Henry's. 

That  this  is  not  mere  supposition,  appears  from 
the  words  of  the  Rev,  John  Penry,  one  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  an  address  to  the 
queen,  dated  Edinburgh,  April  30th,  1593,  he  tells 
her  :  "  If  we  had  had  Queen  Mary's  days,  I  think 
that  we  should  have  had  as  flourishing  a  church 
this  day,  as  ever  any.  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
there  was  then  in  London  under  the  burden,  and 
elsewhere  in  exile,  more  flourishing  churches  than 
any  now  tolerated  by  your  authority.  Madam, 
thus  much  we  must  needs  say,  that,  in  all  likeli- 
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hood,  if  the  days  of  your  sister,  Queen  Mary,  and 
her  persecution,  had  continued  unto  this  day,  the 
church  of  God  in  England  had  been  far  more 
flourishing  than  at  thk  day  it  is.  For  then, 
madam,  the  ehureh  of  God  within  this  land,  and 
elsewhere,  being  eti-angers,  enjoyed  the  ordinances 
of  God's  holy  word,  as  fai  as  then  they  &iw."  * 

Penry,  if  not  personally  cognizint  of  the  things 
of  which  he  here  speaks,  yet  w  as  coutempovaneous 
with  men  who  took  part  in  the-^e  "cenes  to  which 
he  alludes,  and  could  not  have  been  mistaken  in 
his  statement  of  facts. 

The  existence  of  these  protestant  congregations 
n  Mary's  time  was  laid  hold  on  by  the  churchmen 

the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  century  (1604-10) 
in  their  controversies  with  the  separatists,  to  prove 
a  sort  of  unbroken  succession  of  the  church  of 
England.  They  argued,  that  "their  church  was 
gathered  by  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  and  that 
the  first  conversion  of  the  land  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  was  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  best  historians.  And  so  they  go  on 
and  tell  us  of  many  from  age  to  age,  called  by  the 
same  means,  who  in  the  time  of  persecution  sealed 
the  truth  with  their  blood,  and  in  the  time  of  Iree- 
dom  did  openly  profess  the  same."  And  they 
seem  to  have  dwelt  particularly  on  the  presumed 
existence  of  numerous  secret  congregations  of  true 
believers  in  Queen   Mary's  day,  who  "  did  upon 

«  Slrn/je's  Whitgifl,  ii.  179,  ISO;  Paget,  in  Hanhury,  i.  15. 
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Queen  Elizabeth's  entrance,  openly  confess  the 
gospel,"  and  thus  become  a  nucleus  of  truth, 
around  which  the  church  of  England  was  gath- 
ered, and  by  means  of  which  the  apostolic  succes- 
sion of  churches,  so  to  speak,  was  perpetuated  and 
handed  down.*  While  this  argument  about  the 
number  of  secret  congregations  in  Queen  Mary's 
day   was    treated    by   the   separatist   as   "  but  a 


boast " ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  "  there  ^v 


i  veiy 


few  of  them  in  any"  —  i.  e.,  very  few  church-of- 
England  believers  in  any  of  the  secret  congrega- 
tions ;  it  was  utterly  denied  that  there  was  a  single 
congregation  of  them  who  retained  their  separate 
character,  and  thus  joined  themselves  to  the  church 
of  England  in  Elizabeth's  day,  or  became  part  of 
that  hierarchy.  Robinson  says :  "  The  congrega- 
tions were  dissolved,  and  the  persons  in  them  be- 
stowed themselves  in  their  several  parishes,  where 
their  livings  and  estates  lay";  and  he  challenges 
his  opponents  to  show  him  one  of  their  clergy  con- 
tinuing his  charge  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  over 
the  flock  to  which  he  ministered  the  persecuted 
gospel  in  Queen  Mary's  days.  Now,  Eobinson'a 
assertions  and  arguments  on  this  topic  —  one  on 
which  he  must  have  been  well  informed — go  to 
confirm  the  position  assumed  in  these  pages,  that 
the  organized  bodies  of  believers  in  different  parts 


*  A  JusHjKaiion  of  Separatton,  by  John  Eobinson,  pp.  485-30,  in 
i.  ii.  of  Robinson's  Works,  12ino. ;  published  by  the  Congrega- 
inal  Board  of  Publication  Society.    Buston,  1851. 
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of  the  kingdom  during  Mary's  reign  were,  for  the 
most  part,  dissenters  from  hierarchal  church  gov- 
ernment, whether  Romish  or  protestant ;  and  that 
they  were  the  fi-iends  of  a  more  simple  and  apos- 
tolic form  of  church  organization  and  government 
than  either  Mary's  or  Elizabeth's  hierarchy  allowed. 
Another  argument  relied  on  by  the  churchmen 
against  the  separatists,  was,  that  some  of  their 
principal  men  had  recanted  and  renounced  their 
errors;  and  "one  Bolton,"  who  is  called  "the 
first  broacher  of  this  way  "  —  this  Congregational 
way  —  was  instanced  as  an  example.  In  replying 
to  this  invidious  argument,  Robinson  drops  an 
item  of  historical  information  which  we  might 
otherwise  never  have  known ;  namely,  that  there 
were  those  who  agreed  with  him  essentially  on  the 
subject  of  church  organization,  earlier  even  than 
the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  1550.  He 
says  to  Bernard :  "  It  is  true  that  Bolton  was, 
thouffh  not  the  first  in  this  way,  an  elder  of  a  sepa- 
rated church  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days ;  and  falling  away  from  his  holy  profession, 
recanted  the  same  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  after- 
wards hung  himself,  as  Judas  did.  And  what  mar- 
vel if  he  which  had  betrayed  Christ  in  his  truth,  as 
Judas  did  in  his  person,  came  to  the  same  fearful 
end  which  Judas  did  ?  "  * 

This  assertion  and  argument  of  Bernard's  wag 
but  a  repetition  of  Giffard's,  who  wrote  against  the 


*  Jaslification  of  Separation,  p.  57. 
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separatists  as  early  as  1590.  Giffard  had  asserted 
that  "  there  was  a  church  of  them  [separatists] 
eighteen  years  ago  [L  e.  in  1572]  in  London, 
wherein  one  Bolton  was  a  chief  doer,  whose  fear- 
ful end  is  not  forgotten."  Ainsworth  replies  to 
Bernard,  that  Bolton  was  "  one  of  the  elders  of 
that  separated  church  whereof  Mr.  Fitz  was  pas- 
tor, in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign; 
he  was  but  a  ruling  elder,  and  not '  the  first  broacher 
of  this  way.'"  * 

But  I  am  anticipating  somewhat  the  course 
of  our  history,  in  order  to  show  the  probability 
that  some  of  the  scattered,  secret,  Congregational 
churches  which  existed  in  Mary's  day,  continued 
into  Elizabeth's  time. 

*  Hanhury,  i.  67,  comp'd  with  p.  7  and  note  i. 
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THE  CUDECDES  OF  THE  EXILES,  PAHTICULAELT  THE  CON- 
GEEOATIOKAL   CHUKCU  AT    IKANltFORT,  GEKJIANY. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question  of  Con- 
gregationalism ill  Mary's  reign,  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  course  adopted  by  the 
exiles  from  England  who  found  refuge  on  the  con- 
tinent during  Mary's  reign.  We  have  already 
seen  that  several  hundred  protestants  fled  from 
England  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  continent,  soon  after  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  to  be  no  toleration  under 
Mary's  administration.  These  men,  being  free  to 
act  out  their  convictions  in  relation  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  in  those  countries  where  the  protestant 
reformation  had  been  successful,  would,  of  course, 
shape  their  church  polity  and  government  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  they  thought  true  and  right. 
And  if  we  can  learn  what  their  course  was,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  what  was  the  course  of  those 
of  like  spirit  who  remained  in  England;  for  we 
know  that  the  exiles  and  their  persecuted  brethren 
at  home  were  in  constant  friendly  communication, 
letters  and  messengers  passing  frequently  between 
them. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  our  purpose,  that  we  have 
(3Saj 
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one  original  and  authentic  and  particular  account 
of  some  of  these  exiles,  written  by  one  of  their 
own  number,  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tions referred  to,  and  published,  in  defence  of  some 
of  these  same  exiles,  about  seventeen  years  after 
the  death  of  Mary,  and  consequently  in  the  life- 
time of  many  of  the  actors  and  sufferers  in  the 
scenes  related.  I  refer  to  the  "  Brief  Discourse  of 
the  Troubles  begun  at  Frankfort,  in  1554."  * 

From  this  narrative  we  learn,  that,  after  it  had 
pleased  the  Lord  God  to  take  away,  for  the  sins  of 
the  English  people,  that  noble  prince  of  famous 
memory,  King  Edward  VI.,  and  to  place  Queen 
Mary  in  his  room,  sundry  godly  men,  as  well  stran- 
gers as  of  the  English  nation,  fled,  for  the  liberty  of 
their  conscience,  over  the  seas,  some  to  France, 
some  to  Flanders,  and  some  to  the  high  countries 
of  the  empire.  Among  these  exiles  for  conscience' 
sake,  "  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1554,  and  the  27th 
of  June,  came    Edmonde    Sutton,   William   Wd- 

*  The  exact  title  of  this  valuable  work  is :  "A  Brieff  diecours 
off  the  troubles  begonne  at  Franckford  in  Germany  Anno  Domini 
155i.  Abowte  the  Books  off  common  prayer  and  Ceremonioa, 
and  continued  by  the  Englisbe  men  theyre,  to  tbende  off  Q. 
Maries  Raigne,  in  the  which  discours,  the  gentle  reader  shall  see 
the  very  originatl  and  beginninge  off  all  tlie  contention  that  hathe 
byn,  and  whnC  was  th«  cause  off  the  same.  Marc.  4.  '  For  tliere 
is  noChinge  hid  that  shall  not  be  opened  neither  ia  there  a  secret 
but  that  it  shall  come  to  lij^ht,  yff  anie  man  haue  eares  to  hcu%, 
let  him  lieare.'  M.  D.  Lxsv."  The  author  is  supposed  to  have 
been  William  Whittingham,  a  celebrated  puritan,  who  was  a  chief 
actor  in  the  scones  described,  and  was  one  of  the  translators  of 
what  was  known  as  "  tliG  Geneva  Sibie." 
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liams,  William  Whittiiigham,  and  Thomas  Wood, 
with  their  companies,  to  the  citie  of  Franckford  in 
Germany;  the  first  Englishmen  that  there  arrived 
to  remain  and  abide."  On  the  very  night  of  their 
arrival,  a  French  minister,  "  Maister  Valaren  Pul- 
lan,"  called  on  them,  and  invited  them  to  unite 
with  his  congregation  in  religions  worship,  the 
magistrates  having  kindly  appropriated  a  church  to 
their  use.  But  after  consultation,  the  Englishmen 
thought  best  to  apply  to  the  magistrates  first,  for 
leave  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  for  permission  for 
their  countrymen  to  join  them,  who  should  for  like 
cause  with  themselves  leave  England.  These  re- 
quests being  granted,  by  the  advice  of  their  French 
brethren,  Whittingham  and  his  companions,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  applied  to  "  Maister  John  Glawberge, 
one  of  the  ehiefest  senators,  for  a  place  or  churche, 
wherein  they  and  all  their  countrymen  might  have 
God's  word  truly  preached,  and  the  sacraments 
sincerely  ministered  in  their  natural  tongue." 
Glawberge  promised  to  move  the  whole  senate  in 
favor  of  the  request.  This  he  did;  and,  on  the 
14th  of  the  same  month,  the  senate  granted  them 
the  liberty  requested,  and  assigned  to  them  the  use, 
in  common  with  the  French,  of  the  same  church, 
on  alternate  days  during  the  week,  and  at  such 
hours  on  the  Sabbath  as  they  could  agree  on. 
This  was  granted  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
English  should  not  dissent  from  the  French  in  doc- 
trines or  ceremonies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pro- 
duce discord  among  them. 
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These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  English 
next  consulted  among  themselves  what  order  of 
service  they  should  use ;  for  the  magistrates  had 
told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  form 
of  worship,  etc.,  to  which  the  French  church  should 
not  object  The  result  is  thus  stated  by  one  of 
their  own  number:  "At  length,  the  English  order 
was  perused,  and  this  by  general  consent  was  con- 
cluded :  that  the  answering  aloud  after  the  minis- 
ter should  not  be  used,  the  litany,  surplice,  and 
many  other  things  also  omitted ;  for  that,  in  those 
reformed  churches,  such  things  would  seem  more 
than  strange.  It  was  further  agreed  upon,  that 
the  minister,  in  place  of  the  English  confession, 
should  use  another,  both  of  more  effect,  and  also 
framed  according  to  the  state  and  time.  And  the 
same  ended,  the  people  to  sing  a  psalm  in  meti'e, 
in  a  plain  tune,  as  was  and  is  accustomed  in  the 
French,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Scottish 
churches ;  that  done,  the  minister  to  pray  for  the 
assistance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  to  proceed 
to  the  sermon.  After  the  sermon,  a  general  prayer 
for  all  estates,  and  for  our  country  of  England, 
was  also  devised,  and  at  the  end  of  which  prayer 
was  enjoined  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  rehearsal 
of  the  articles  of  our  belief,  which  ended,  the  peo- 
ple to  sing  another  psalm,  as  afore,  then  the  min- 
ister, pronouncing  this  blessing,  '  the  peace  of 
God,'  etc.,  or  some  other  of  like  effect,  the  people 
to  depart.  And  as  touching  the  ministration  of 
the  sacraments,  sundry  things  were  also,  by  com- 
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mon  consent,  omitted,  as  siiperatitious  and  super- 

"After  that  the  congregation  had  thus  concluded 
and  agreed,  and  had  chosen  their  minister  and  dea- 
cons, to  serve  for  a  time ;  they  entered  their  church, 
the  29th  of  the  same  month  (July,  1554].  And 
for  that  it  was  thought  the  church  could  not  long 
continue  in  good  order  without  discipline,  there 
was  also  a  brief  form  devised,  declaring  the  neces- 
sity, the  causes,  and  the  order  thereof,  whereunto 
all  those  that  were  present  subscribed,  showing 
thereby  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  same,  according  to  the  rule  pre- 
scribed in  God's  holy  word ;  at  which  time  it  was 
determined  by  the  congregation  that  all  such  as 
should  come  after  should  do  ihe  hke,  before  they 
were  admitted  as  members  of  that  church." 

Having  thus  set  their  house  in  order,  the  church, 
perhaps  unwisely,  thought  good  to  try  to  gather  all 
the  exiles  into  one  body  at  Frankfort;  and  so  pro- 
ceeded to  advertise  their  countrymen  and  brethren 
in  exile  of  their  good  fortune  and  comfortable  posi- 
tion in  Frankfort,  "  the  like  whereof  could  nowhere 
else  as  yet  be  obtained  ;  and  to  persuade  them 
(all  worldly  respects  put  apart)  to  repair  thither, 
that  they  might  all  together,  with  one  mouth 
and  one  heart,  both  lament  their  former  wicked- 
ness, and  also  be  thankful  to  their  merciful  Father, 
that  had  given  them  such  a  church  in  a  strange 
land,  wherein  they  might  hear  Gfod's  word  truly 
preached,  the  sacraments  rightly  ministered,  and 
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discipline  used,  whicb  in  their  own  country  could 
never  be  obtained."  *  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  letters  were  despatched  from  the  congrega- 
tion at  Frankfort  to  the  English  exiles  in  Zurich, 
Straeburg,  Doesbury,  Embden,  and  "Wesel,  invit- 
ing, and  even  urging  their  brethren  then  residing  in 
those  cities  to  come  at  once  to  Frankfort,  and  not 
only  enjoy  "  the  sweete  allurements  "  of  the  word 
of  God  preached  and  the  sacraments  ministered, 
and  discipline  used  according  to  God's  word,  but 
also  to  be  an  example  to  others,  and  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  the  adversary,  who  cavilled  at  their  dis- 
persion. 

These  earnest  and  aifectionatc  letters  to  their 
dispersed  brethren,  instead  of  bringing  new  mem- 
bers and  increased  strength  to  the  little  church  at 
Fi-ankfort,  brought  disturbance  and  division ;  for 
the  learned  men  in  Zurich  and  Strasburg,  on  re- 
ceiving the  letter  of  the  church  at  Frankfort,  im- 
mediately undertook,  by  letters  and  messages,  to 
"  set  the  new  church  in  order  "  according  to  another 
pattern  than  that  already  chosen,  and  to  introduce 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  was 
no  part  of  the  church's  request  or  desire ;  and  sev- 
eral letters  passed  between  the  parties,  and  confer- 
ences were  held  on  the  subject,  and  the  congrega- 
tion were  greatly  troubled.  In  progress  of  time 
the  celebrated  John  Knox  visited  Frankfort,  and 
was  elected  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  eongrega- 

*  Bri^f  Dissourse,  pp.  6-8. 
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tion.  Knox,  Whittingham,  and  some  others,  ap- 
prehending serious  trouble  among  them  from  this 
attempt  to  enforce  upon  the  congi-egation  the  use 
of  the  English  prayer  book,  took  pains  to  draw 
out  in  Latin  a  description  of  the  book,  and  sent  it 
to  Calvin  for  his  opinion  and  advice.  He  replied, 
among  other  things  to  like  effect:  "As  I  behave 
myself  gentle  and  tractable  in  mean  things  (as  ex- 
ternal ceremonies),  so  do  I  not  always  judge  it 
profitable  to  give  place  to  their  foolish  stoutness, 
which  will  forsake  nothing  of  their  old  wonted  cus- 
tom. In  the  liturgy  of  England,  I  see  that  there 
were  many  tolerable  foolish  things  ;  by  these  words 
I. mean,  that  there  was  not  that  purity  which  was 
to  be  deshed.  If  godly  religion  had  flourished  till 
this  day  in  England,  there  ought  to  have  been 
a  thing  better  corrected,  and  many  things  clean 
taken  away."  But  Calvin  deprecated  all  contention 
on  this  subject  of  forms  and  ceremonies;  recom- 
mended mutual  forbearance,  and  commended  them 
to  the  protection  and  direction  of  Christ  the  Lord.* 
This  letter  from  Calvin  produced  considerable 
effect  on  the  congregation,  so  that  many  gave  up 
their  efforts  to  introduce  the  English  prayer  book. 
And  after  an  abortive  attempt  to  get  the  Geneva 
form  of  worship  and  service  introduced,  a  com- 
mittee of  four  —  "  Master  Knox  and  Master  Whit- 
tingham, Master  Parry  and  Master  Lover"  —  was 
raised  by  the  church,  to  "  devise  some  order,  if  it 

*  Brief  Discourse,  pp.  3i-86. 
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might  be,  to  end  all  strife  and  contention."  The 
conciliatory  course  adopted  by  Knox  enabled  this 
committee  to  devise  an  order  of  service  which  the 
church  appear  to  have  adopted  unanimously  and 
cheerfully.  For,  on  the  meeting  of  the  committee, 
we  are  informed  that  "  first,  Master  Knox  spake 
to  the  rest  on  this  wise:  'For  so  much  (saith 
he)  as  I  perceive  that  no  end  of  contention  is  to 
be  hoped  for,  unless  the  one  part  something  relent, 
this  will  I  do  for  my  part,  that  quietness  may 
ensue.'  Whereupon,  after  some  conference,  an 
order  was  agreed  upon ;  some  part  taken  forth  of 
the  English  book,  and  other  things  put  to,  as 
the  state  of  that  church  required."  This  order, 
which  was  reported  Febi-uary  6th,  1554-5,  the 
connmittee  proposed  should  continue  to  the  last 
of  April;  and  if  any  contention  arose  in  the 
mean  time,  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
"  these  five  notable  and  iearned  men,  to  wit,  Calvin, 
Musculus,  Martyr,  Bullinger,  and  Viret.  This 
agreement  was  put  in  writing.  To  that  all  gave 
their  consent  This  day  was  joyful.  Thanks 
were  given  to  God.  Brotherly  reconciliation  fol- 
lowed ;  great  familiarity  used ;  the  former  grudges 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Yea,  the  holy  commun- 
ion was  upon  this  happy  agreement  also  rnltiis- 
tered."  * 

This  pleasant  state  of  things  had  continued  only 
a  little  more  than  a  month,  when,  on  the  13th  of 

*  Brief  Dissmrse,  pp.  37,  38, 
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March,  1554-5,  Dr.  Cox,  a  learned  and  distin- 
guished English  divine,  who  had  been  one  of  King 
Edward's  tutors,  came  with  others  to  Frankfort, 
and  began  at  once  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church,  in  order  to  introduce  the  English  church- 
service.  Whether  or  not  he  came  for  this  special 
purpose,  does  not  appear;  but  the  fact  that  the 
doctor  left  Frankfort  soon  after  he  had  effectualiy 
broken  up  the  order  of  the  church  there,  and  intro- 
duced another,  certainly  suggests  that  this  was  his 
errand  to  the  place. 

The  author  of  the  "  Brief  Discourse  "  tells  us, 
that  Dr.  Cox  "began  to  break  that  order. which 
was  agreed  upon  [on  the  9th  of  February]  first,  in 
answering  aloud  after  the  minister,  contrary  to  the 
church's  determination ;  and  being  admonished 
thereof  by  the  seniors  of  the  congregation,  he, 
with  the  rest  that  came  with  him,  made  answer, 
that  they  would  do  as  they  had  done  in  England, 
and  that  they  would  have  the  face  of  an  English 
church.  And  the  Sunday  following,  one  of  his 
company,  without  the  consent  and  knowledge  of 
the  congregation,  got  up  suddenly  into  the  pulpit, 
read  the  litany,  and  Dr.  Cox  with  his  company 
answered  aloud,  whereby  the  determination  of  the 
church  was  broken." 

It  being  Knox's  turn  to  preach  in  the  afternoon, 
he  sharply  reproved  the  impudent  proceedings  of 
the  doctor  and  his  party,  whereby  "  a  godly  agree- 
ment" of  the  congregation  "  that  day  was  ungod- 
ly broken  ;  which  thing  it  became  not  {as  he  said) 
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the  proudest  of  tliera  all  to  have  attempted."  He 
also  took  occasion  to  say,  that,  "  forasmuch  as  in 
the  English  book  were  things  both  supers-titious, 
unpure,  and  unperfeet,  (which  he  oifered  to  prove 
before  all  men,)  he  would  not  consent  that  of  that 
church  it  should  be  received ;  and  that  in  case  men 
would  go  about  to  burden  that  free  congregation 
therewith,  so  oft  as  he  should  come  in  that  place 
(the  text  offering  occasion)  he  would  not  fail  to 
speak  against  it."  * 

Knox  "  was  very  sharply  charged  and  reproved, 
as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the  pulpit,  for  his  plain 
speaking,"  especially  "  of  such  as  had  many  livings 
in  England " ;  for  he  had  particularly  condemned 
the  English  custom  of  conferring  on  one  man 
"  three,  four,  or  five  benefices,  to  the  great  slander 
of  the  gospel  and  defrauding  the  flock  of  Christ" 

The  troublesome  question  being  thus  thrnst  again 
upon  the  poor  church,  they  agreed  to  meet  on  the 
Wednesday  following  "  to  talk  over  these  things 
more  at  large."  On  the  appointed  day,  the  church 
being  assembled,  an  earnest  request  was  made  that 
Dr.  Cox  and  his  company  "might  be  admitted  to 
have  voices  in  the  congregation."  This  request  was 
refused,  as  improper  and  unreasonable ;  until  Knox 
interfered,  and  made  "  entreaty  that  they  might 
have  their  \oices  amongst  the  rest."  This  being  at 
length  consented  to,  the  doctor  and  his  party  came 
in,  and,  siding  with  those  already  inclined  to  the 
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English  book,  made  a  majority,  overturned  tiie  old 
order  of  the  church,  "  forthwith  forbade  Knox  to 
meddle  any  more  in  that  congregation,"  and,  in 
short,  took  entire  possession.  This,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  all  done  at  once,  or  without  a  struggle  on  the 
part  of  Whittingham  and  his  friends,  the  original 
founders  of  the  church ;  and  not  until  Dr.  Cox  had 
driven  Knox  out  of  Frankfort,  by  trumping  up 
against  him  charges  of  high  treason  against  the 
emperor,  for  having,  in  the  beginning  of  Mary's 
reign,  compared  him  to  Nero,  saying  he  was  no 
less  an  enemy  to  Christ  than  was  Nero.  Whit- 
tingham and  his  friends  proposed  to  refer  these 
difficulties  to  an  impartial  arbitration ;  but  Cox'a 
party  refused ;  and  the  doctor,  with  his  clerical 
associates,  assembled  at  his  lodgings,  to  "  consult 
together  whom  they  thought  moat  meet  to  be 
bishop,  superintendent,  or  pastor,  with  the  rest  of 
the  officers,  as  seniors,  ministers,  and  deacons,  as 
if  there  had  been  neither  orders,  officers,  nor  church 
there  before  their  coming."  * 

Finding  that  no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained 
from  these  intruders,  and  that  they  could  not  live 
peaceably  and  comfortably  in  Frankfort,  Whit- 
tingham, John  Fox,  Goodman,  Gilby,  Thomas 
Cole,  William  Kethe,  Roger  Hart,  John  Hilton, 
with  certain  others,  took  their  departure  for  Basil 
and  Geneva.  Thus,  like  the  camel  in  the  fable, 
Dr.    Cox,  with   his  party,  first,  by  favor  of   the 

«  Bri'/Dismirse,  pp.  47,  55,  56. 
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occupants,  got  his  nose  into  tha  church,  then  his 
neck,  and  finally  his  whole  body ,  and  w  hen  the 
old  occupants  complained  that  there  was  not  room 
for  him  and  them,  he  coolly  rephed,  "  that  if  they 
found  themselves  grieved,  they  should  seek  remedy 
where  they  thought  good  " ;  *  signifying  his  inten- 
tion, and  that  of  his  friends,  to  stay  where  they 
were.  And  they  did,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  body 
of  the  old  church.  So  much  for  the  troubles  of 
the  first  English  Independent,  or  Congregational 
church  in  Frankfort,  Germany. 

Prince,  in  his  New  England  Chronology,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  church,  and  others  formed  elsewhere 
abroad  by  the  original  leaders  in  this  enterprise, 
says  :  "  I  call  them  all  Independent  churches ;  for, 
though  their  historians  give  them  not  this  title,  yet 
they  were  plainly  such  in  reality."  f  For  the  same 
reason  I  call  this  church  a  Congregational  church  : 
not  because  the  builders  of  it  thus  styled  it ;  not 
because  it  was  in  all  respects  like  a  modern  Con- 
gregation alia  t  church ;  but  because  in  its  organi- 
zation some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
system  were  recognized  —  because  it  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  embryo  Congregationalism.  The  whole 
history  of  this  Frankfort  church  justifies  this  con- 
clusion. They  acted  as  a  Congregationalist  church 
would  have  done  in  like  circumstances.  They 
recognized  fuUy  the  right  of  the  whole  body  of  the 


*  Br!ef  Discourse,  p.  58. 

t  N.  E.  Chron.  p.  287.    Boston,  1826.     Sro. 
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church  —  or  congregation,  as  the  associated  be- 
lievers there  are  often  called  —  to  deliberate,  and 
to  decide  by  a  major  vote  on  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church  ;  they  elected  their  own  ofEcers ; 
they  determined  on  the  order  of  public  worship; 
in  short,  they  did  all  the  appropriate  ecclesiastical 
■work  of  a  Congregational  church.  Thus  we  are 
told,  that,  after  the  exiles  had  obtained  permission  to 
remain  in  Frankfort,  and  had  secured  the  use  of  a 
house  of  worship,  "they  consulted  logelher  among 
themselves  what  order  of  service  they  should  use. 
At  length,  the  English  order  was  perused,  and  this 
by  general  consent  was  concluded :  that  the  answer- 
ing aloud  after  the  minister  should  not  be  used,  the 
litany,  surplice,  and  many  other  things  also  [be] 
omitted."  And  then  follows  an  account  of  other 
matters  connected  with  the  order  of  public  wor- 
ship, which  were  "further  agreed  upon";  and 
"sundry  things  touching  the  ministration  of  the 
sacraments,"  which  "  were  also  by  common  consent 
omitted  as  superstitious  and  superfluous."*  In  the 
same  spirit,  were  "  chosen  their  minister  and  dea- 
cons, to  serve  for  a  time  " ;  they  thus  asserting  the 
right  of  the  church,  not  only  to  choose  their  own 
officers,  but  even  to  limit  their  continuance  in 
office.  Then,  as  it  respected  church  discipline  — 
a  matter  almost  utterly  neglected  in  the  churcli  of 
England,  and  with  which  the  people  composing 
that  church  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  —  this 
little  company  of  behevers  agreed    among   them- 

*  See  ante,  pp.  360-60. 
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selves,  that  "  the  church  could  not  long  continue  in 
good  order  without  discipline "  ;  and  there  was, 
therefore,  "  a  brief  form  devised,  declaring  the 
necessity,  the  causes,  and  the  order  thereof." 

They  further  symbolized  with  Congregationalists 
by  all  subscribing  to  this  discipline,  and  thus  en- 
tering into  covenant  with  each  other,  and  "  showing 
thereby  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  same,  according  to  the  rule  pre- 
scribed in  God's  holy  word."  And  it  was  at  the 
same  time  "  determined  by  the  congregation,  that  all 
such  as  should  come  after  should  do  the  like,  before 
they  were  admitted  as  members  of  that  church."  * 

This  may  be  regarded  as  pretty  fair  Congrega- 
tionalism —  a  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  sin- 
gle congregation  of  believers,  associated  together 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  celebration  of 
church  ordinances,  to  adopt  its  own  rales  of  order 
and  government ;  to  choose  its  own  officers ;  to  dis- 
cipline its  members  ;  and  to  do  all  other  appropriate 
business,  independently  of  any  other  church  or  ec- 
clesiastical body,  or  person  whatever;  always  sup- 
posing that  all  these  things  are  done  agreeably  to 
apostolic  injunction,  "decently  and  in  order,"  and 
in  accordance  with  the  particular  instructions  of 
the  New  Testament,  so  far  as  any  are  given  ;  or  in 
default  of  these,  agreeably  to  the  general  spirit  of 
God's  holy  word.  Nothing  of  this  sort  did  they 
learn  in  the  Romish  church ;  and  very  little  did 
they   learn   in   the   reformed   church   of  England- 
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Something  tliej  may  havo  learned  from  the  purer 
churches  of  the  continent;  but  their  linowledge 
of  ecclesiastical  matters  must  have  tieen  derived 
mainly  from  the  inspired  word —  those  Scriptures 
which  are  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
coiTection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness:  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  worlis." 

That  this  church  recognized  this  great  principle 
of  Congregationalism— the  supremacy  of  the  Scrip, 
tures  in  relation  to  matters  of  order  and  govern- 
ment—is evident  not  only  from  the  general  tone 
of  their  proceedings,  but  also  from  particular  ac- 
Icnowledgments.  Their  discipline,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  to  be  in  accordance  with  God's  word ; 
and  they  constantly  appealed  to  this  same  stand- 
aid,  as  that  by  which  they  were  to  measure  ail 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  church  order.  Accordingly, 
they  said  to  their  Zurich  friends,  who  were  anxious 
to  have  the  Enghsh  Common  Prayer  Boole  intro- 
duced entire  :  "As  touching  the  effect  of  the  book, 
we  desire  the  execution  thereof  as  much  as  you, 
(so  far  as  God's  word  doth  eomnumd  it,)  but  as  for 
the  unprofitable  oeremoaies,  as  well  by  bis  consent, 
[Mr.  Chambers',  the  messenger  sent  from  Zurich 
to  confer  with  the  church  at  Frankfort,]  are  not  to 
be  used."*  And  to  the  Strasburg  delegation  the 
church  declared,  "  that  what  they  could  prove  of 
that  book  to  stand  with  GodSs  word,  and  the  coun- 

*  Brief  Uiscourse,  p.  21. 
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try  permit,  that  should  be  granted  them."  *  And 
in  their  supplication  to  the  senate  of  Frankfort, 
the  church  said ;  "And  because  we  saw  that  in  the 
prolix  and  ceremonious  book  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land be  many  things  (that  we  may  speak  no  worse 
of  it)  not  most  perfect,  it  seemed  best  to  reduce  it 
to  the  perfect  rule  of  t/ie  Scriptures."  f  And  in  a 
conference  between  Whittingham  and  his  friends 
on  the  one  side,  who  proposed  arbiters,  and  Dr. 
Cox  and  his  friends  on  the  other,  Whittingham 
said :  "  Would  to  God  that  not  only  the  difference 
in  those  articles,  [of  the  sacraments  and  predesti- 
nation,] but  also  in  all  others  which  be  of  weight 
and  importance,  might  be  decided  by  the  authority 
of  God's  word,  and  arbitrament  of  godly,  learned 
men,"  J  He  also  aseerted,  "  that  a  church  well  re- 
formed must  be  bnilded  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  ;  the  unity  whereof  St.  Paul 
comprehendeth  in  these  words :  '  One  God,  one 
fsiith,  one  baptism ' ;  not  beggarly  ceremonies  and 
obscurations." 

The  character  of  the  church  erected  by  Whit- 
tingham, Goodman,  and  Knox,  in  Geneva,  and  by 
Fox  and  others,  at  Basil,  we  do  not  certainly  know. 
Baylies,  in  his  Historical  Memoir  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  says  of  the  Geneva  church,  that  "  in  its 
discipline,  government,  and  form  of  worship  [it]  is 
said  to  have  vaiied  but  little  from  that  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  the  present  day."     But  he 

*  Bri^/lXsc,  pp.  24,  26.  t  /*.,  p.  41.  |  lb.,  p.  57 
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does  not  give  his  authority  for  this ;  and  though  it 
is  quite  likely  to  be  true,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  proof  of  it,  except  what  the  known  char- 
acter of  the  parties  furnishes,  and  the  assertion  of 
Prince,  already  referred  to.  It  is  certainly  a  fair 
inference,  that  men  who  put  themselves  to  ao  much 
inconvenience  rather  than  submit  to  episcopal 
forms,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  who  avowed  such 
principles  as  those  men  did,  would,  when  left  to 
themselves,  build  a  church  after  a  very  different 
pattern  from  that  which  had  occasioned  them  so 
much  trouble,  and  which  they  regarded  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
church  in  "Wesel,  Westphalia,  which  was  erected 
about  the  same  time  with  the  Geneva  church,  is 
called  "  an  open  church  for  our  English  men  "  ;  to 
which  the  Frankfort  church,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  prayer  book,  were  afraid  many  would  go.* 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  Con- 
gregational principles  of  church  order  and  govern- 
ment among  the  English  protestanta  is  afforded  by 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  church  in  Frankfort, 
after  the  departure  of  Whittingham  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  Geneva,  Basil,  and  elsewhere.  This  his- 
tory is  given  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great 

*  Master  Cole,  one  of  Whittingham 'e  Mends,  who  remained  at 
Frankfort  after  his  brethren  liad  left,  describing  the  state  of  tilings 
after  their  departure,  says :  "A  lucky  matter  is  attaineci  at  Wesel 
in  Westphalia,  an  open  ehurohe  for  oure  Englishe  men,  to  whiehe, 
bicause  off  niglmesse,  they  feare  many  will  go  from  hence,  but 
moo  wil  come  owte  off  Englande  to  yi."  —  Brief  Visa.,  pp  09-61. 
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minuteness,  in  the  "  Troubles  at  Frankfort " ;  and 
from  it  we  learn  that  Dr.  Cox  remained  as  pastor 
of  that  church  but  a  little  while  and  Ma'^ter  Rob- 
ert Home  was  cho  en  to  =uececd  him  It  was, 
however,  but  a  short  time  beloie  difhcultie',  arose 
between  the  p-i^tor  and  mmi-iters  and  eldcra  of  the 
church  on  the  one  side  and  the  body  of  the  church 
on  the  other  after  this  wi&e  a  Master  Ashley  " 
had  given  some  offence  to  Mister  Home  the  pas- 
tor, and  to  the  elder**  by  speal  ing  certai  i  words," 
as  they  alleged,  "  tending  to  the  slander  of  them 
and  their  ministry  " ;  and  they  undertoolc  to  disci- 
pline him  for  the  same.  Ashley  objected  to  the 
competency  of  his  judges,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
the  parties  offended ;  and  proposed  to  refer  the 
case  to  the  whole  church.  This  being  refused,  he 
next  ofiered  to  refer  the  case  to  the  arbitration  of 
eight  or  ten  upright  and  disinterested  men.  This 
the  pastor  and  elders  also  refused  to  do,  declaring 
their  purpose  to  proceed  against  him,  as  the  ap- 
pointed governors  of  the  church ;  and  threatening 
to  inform  the  magistrates  against  him  if  he  did  not 
submit,  Ashley  being  "a  worshipful  man,"  and 
withal  a  man  of  clear  head  and  decided  principles, 
took  opportunity  to  tell  "  the  whole  matter  to  the 
church,  and  desired  that  the  church  would  under- 
stand of  the  whole  matter  between  the  pastor  and 
elders  as  the  one  party,  and  himself  as  the  other." 
The  question  was  then  asked,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  church,  of  the  pastor  and  elders,  if  they 
were  a  party  against  Ashley.     They  replied,  that 
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they  were  not ;  but  that  he  had  slandered  them  all. 
It  was  then  asked,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
church,  who  were  his  accusers.  To  this  no  answer 
was  given.  Ashley  was  then  called  on  by  the 
church  to  read  his  statement  of  the  case.  This 
being  done,  it  was  asked  of  the  pastor  and  elders, 
if  this  statement  was  tme.  "  The  pastor  answered, 
in  all  their  names,  that  they  would  not  answer 
more  largely  or  any  otherwise,  to  any  questions 
than  they  had  erewhile  answered  :  and  so  the  con- 
gregation was  dismissed."  '  Much  controversy  and 
repeated  meetings  followed ;  the  pastor  and  elders 
denying  the  right  of  the  church  to  meddle  with  the 
matter,  reluctantly  consenting  to  call  church  meet^ 
ings  for  the  purpose,  and  finally  utterly  refusing  to 
answer  the  church,  or  to  be  present  at  the  church 
meetings  when  the  matter  was  under  consideration. 
Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  church  went  for- 
ward, held  a  meeting,  and  "  fully  decreed,"  among 
other  things,  "that  the  pastor  and  elders  in  such 
causes  as  those  in  which  they  were  an  adversary 
party,  were  not  fit  ai'biters  or  judges ;  but  that 
such  causes  did  appertain  and  belong  either  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  congregation,  or  of  such  as  the 
congregation  would  appoint  to  that  purpose."  And 
it  was  further  "  decreed,  that  if  the  pastor  and  eld- 
ers were  required  to  be  present  at  an  assembly,  and 
would  not  come,  that  the  assembly  was  lawful  not- 
withstanding their  absence,  and  that  those  things 

*  Brief  Disc.,  pp.  fiZ-Gi. 
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which  they  decreed  should  be  had  and  esteemed  as 
a  lawful  decree."*  Thirty-three  members  of  the 
church,  which  was  "  a  great  deale  the  bygger  parte 
off  the  churche,"  subscribed  their  names  to  these 
ordinances. 

At  another  meeting,  "it  was  affirmed  that  the 
church  was  above  the  pastor,  and  not  the  pastor 
above  the  church ;  and  that,  therefore,  though  the 
pastor  departed  and  pronounced  that  he  brake  up 
the  assembly,  yet  was  the  assembly  which  remained 
and  tarried  behind  [being  a  majority  of  the  church] 
a  lawful  assembly,  and  had  authority  to  make  ef- 
fectual decrees,  by  which  they  might  bind  all  and 
every  member  of  the  church  without  exception."  f 
Thirty-two  names  subscribed  this  decree.  The 
pastor  and  elders  utterly  refusing  to  act  in  their 
official  capacity,  the  church  proceeded  to  appoint 
certain  men  to  "  take  charge  of  the  church,  and 
for  all  things  to  be  done  in  the  congregation." 

This  bitter  and  most  troublesome  controversy 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  body  of  the  church  to  the 
necessity  of  revising  their  articles  of  discipline,  and 
providing  more  carefully  for  such  emergencies. 
And  another  trouble,  which  came  up  in  connection 
with  this  with  the  elders,  induced  the  church  "to 
have  a  deaconship,  appointed  more  uprightly,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  described  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  example  of  other  godly  instituted 
churches,"  who  should  have  the  care  of  the  treas- 

*  Brk/Disc,  pp.  71,  72,  t  lb.,  pp.  77,  78. 
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ure  or  common  money  of  the  congregation,  as  well 
as  other  temporalities.* 

Tile  «  New  Discipline"  ot  this  chnich  is  a  onri- 
ous  and  instructive  document,  very  full  and  elabo- 
rate, containing  no  less  than  seventy-three  articles. 
II  was  first  debated,  article  by  article,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the 
church.  It  was  then  read  and  discussed  no  less 
than  five  times,  on  different  days,  before  the  whole 
church,  and  was  finally  subscribed  to  on  the  30th 
ot  March,  1557,  by  forty-two  hands,  "which  was 
the  greater  parte  by  a  great  deale  off  the  church ; 
for  the  whole  church  at  that  time  present  had  not 
above  sixty-two."  It  afterwards  received  the  sig- 
natures of  thurty-nine  others,  all  men,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  15.57;  making  a  total  of  eighty-one 
male  subscribers.!  An  examination  of  this  book 
of  discipline  becomes,  therefore,  very  important,  in 
an  historical  point  of  view,  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  views  of  church  order  and  government  which 
prevailed  among  the  more  earnest  protestants  of 
Mary's  day. 

1.  It  sets  out  with  the  declaration,  that  "it  is 
most  comely  and  godly  that  Christian  people  resort 
together  in  place  and  time,  thereunto  by  common 
consent  appointed,  there  to  hear  the  pure  doctrine 
of  God's  word  taught,  and  themselves  openly  with 
their  presence  and  voice  to  declare  the  consent  of 
their  hearts  to  the  same,  and  to  confess  with  their 

*  Brie/DU.,  pp.  83,  84,  88.  t  11.,  pp.  89-  SB,  13,S-85, 
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mouth  agreeably  their  belief  and  faith  upon  God 
and  his  holy  word,  according  to  the  Scriptures." 

3.  It  teaches  that  "the  congregation  thus  assem- 
bled is  a  particular  church,  such  as  may  be  in  divera 
places  of  the  world  very  many.  And  all  these  par- 
ticular churches  joined  together,  not  in  place  (for 
that  is  not  possible)  but  by  the  conjunction  of  true 
docti-ine  and  faith  in  the  same,  do  make  one  whole 
church  in  the  world." 

3.  That  "the  signs  and  notes  of  a  visible  church 
are  these  :  first,  true  and  godly  doctrine  ;  secondly, 
the  right  ministration  of  the  sacraments  and  com- 
mon prayer ;  thirdly,  honest  and  holy  life,  if  not 
in  the  whole  multitude,  yet  in  many  of  them; 
fourthly,  discipline ;  that  is,  the  correction  of 
vices.  But  the  two  first  notes  arc  such  as  with- 
out the  which  no  form  of  any  godly,  visible  church 
can  possibly  be ;  wherefore  they  be  the  principal 
and  chief  notes.  And  therefore  we  define  a  par- 
ticular church  visible  to  be  — the  congregation  of 
Christian  men,  whether  they  be  few  or  many,  as- 
sembling together  in  place  and  time  convenient,  to 
hear  Christ's  true  doctrine  taught,  to  use  his  holy 
sacraments  rightly,  and  to  make  their  common 
prayer  together;  in  the  which  there  appeareth  a 
study  of  honest  and  godly  life,  and  which  hath  in 
it  a  godly  discipline ;  that  is  to  say  —  ordinances 
and  decrees  ecclesiastical,  for  the  preservation  of 
comely  order  and  for  the  correction  of  vices." 

4.  '•  The  doctrine  which  we  hold  and  profess  in 
our   church   is  the   same   that   is   taught   in   the 
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canonical  booJts  of  the  holy  Bible.  The  sum  of 
the  whole,  as  concerning  faith,  is  briefly  and  truly 
comprehended  in  the  three  creeds:  the  common 
creed,  commonly  called  the  creed  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Nicene  creed,  and  the  creed  of  Athanasius." 

5.  "  "We  observe  and  keep  the  form  and  order  of 
the  ministration  of  the  sacraments  and  common 
prayer,  as  it  is  set  forth  by  the  authority  of  the 
blessed  King  Edward,  of  famous  memory,  in  the 
last  book  of  the  English  service.  "Whereof,  not- 
withstanding, in  the  respect  of  times  and  places 
and  other  circumstances,  certain  rites  and  cere- 
monies appointed  in  said  book,  as  things  indiffer- 
ent, may  be  left  out,  as  we  at  this  present  do." 

6.  Article  sixth  provides  that  the  time  of  public 
■worship,  etc.,  shall  be  by  common  consent  agreed 
upon. 

7.  "  It  is  thought  expedient  for  the  church  at  this 
present,  to  have  two  ministers  or  teachers  of  the 
word  elected.  And  that  the  said  two  ministers  and 
teachers  of  the  word  shall  in  ail  things  and  points 
be  of  like  authority,  and  neither  of  them  superior 
or  inferior  to  other." 

8.  Defines  the  duties  of  these  ministers  to  preach 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday,  examine 
the  youth  in  the  catechism,  minister  the  sacra- 
ments, visit  the  sick,  and  bury  the  dead. 

9.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  helpers  of  the 
ministers  in  reading  and  expounding  the  chapters, 
in  catechising,  ministering  the  sacraments,  etc. 

10-14.  Relate  to  provisions  for  the  careful  in- 
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struction  of  the  youth,  servants,  and  the  whole 
congregation,  and  particularly  the  students,  in 
Christian  doctrine;  and  the  arrangement  and  use 
of  a  library  of  the  church. 

15-31.  Are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  deacons.  After  setting  forth 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  provide  for  the  poor,  the 
discipline  says :  "  It  appeareth,  as  well  by  God's 
word,  as  by  the  examples  of  churches  rightly  re- 
formed, that  both  the  keeping  and  also  the  dis- 
tributing of  the  treasure  of  the  church  appertain- 
eth  to  the  deacons,  who  be  necessary  ministers  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  that  without  them  it  cannot 
well  be ;  for  Christ  saith,  ye  shall  have  always 
poor  men  among  you.  Wherefore  we  think  it 
expedient  for  the  church  that  four  men  of  special 
gravity,  authority,  and  credit  in  the  church,  such 
as  of  themselves  be  able  to  live,  and  will  do  this 
godly  office  rather  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  love  they 
bear  to  him  and  his  poor  flock,  than  for  any  their 
own  necessity  or  worldly  reward,  be  chosen  to  be 
deacons ;  which  four  deacons  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  treasure  and  distribution  of  the  same, 
and  other  alms  of  the  church  to  remain  in  their 
hands  and  keeping,  in  such  sort  as  it  shall  seem 
good  to  the  ministers,  seniors,  and  deacons,  for  the 
most  safety  of  the  said  treasure," 

The  31st  article  is  very  explicit,  and  indicates 
beyond  a  doubt  the  views  of  this  charch  respecting 
the  non-clerical  character  of  deacons,  as  follows : 
"  Item,  we  think  it  expedient  that  the   said  four 
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deacons  be  charged  neither  with  the  helping  of  the 
miniaters  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  neither  in 
the  catechising  of  the  youth,  neither  in  ministering 
of  sacraments,  or  saying  of  common  prayer;  or 
specially  the  visiting  of  the  sick,  other  than  the 
poor,  for  the  relieving  of  their  necessity,  as  with 
things  pertaining  to  the  office  of  deaeonship,  nor 
with  any  other  offices  other  than  is  expressly  de- 
clared in  God'8  word  appertain  to  the  deacons." 

32.  Provides  that  "  there  be  four  grave  and  hon- 
est women,  either  widows,  or  wives,  (such  as  have 
need  of  the  help  of  the  church,)  appointed  and 
chosen  with  the  consent  of  their  husbands,  to  keep 
the  poor  when  they  be  sick,  and  to  watch  with 
them  by  course,  one  after  another,  and  that  they 
have  therefore  out  of  the  treasure  of  the  church  a 
certain  stipend  quarterly  paid  unto  them." 

Articles  33-38  relate  to  discipline ;  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which  "  it  is  agreed,  that  six  men  of  special 
gravity,  authority,  and  wisdom,  such  as  the  rule  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  doth  set  forth  as  much  as  may  be, 
shall  be  chosen  to  be  seniors ;  which  six  seniors,  with 
the  two  ministers  of  the  word,  shall  have  the  execu- 
tion of  the  discipHne  and  government  of  the  church. 
Provided  always,  that  the  said  ministers  and  sen- 
iors, severally  and  jointly,  shall  have  no  authority  to 
make  any  manner  of  decrees  or  ordinances  to  bind 
the  congregation,  or  any  member  thereof;  but  shall 
execute  such  ordinances  and  decrees  as  shall  be 
made  by  the  congregation  and  to  them  delivered." 

39.  "  Item,  it  is  agreed  that  all  seniors,  deacons, 
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and  all  other  ministers  (whatsoever  they  be),  the 
two  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  word  only  ex- 
cepted, shall,  once  a  year,  that  is,  the  first  day  of 
March,  take  an  end  of  their  ministry  whatsoever 
it  be ;  and  they  from  that  day  till  a  new  election 
be  made,  which  shall  be  within  one  fortnight  after 
the  said  first  day  of  iMarch,  (unless  some  great 
causes  incident  do  let  [hinder]  the  same,)  shall  be 
all  private  persons,  as  other  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  so  continue  still,  till  they  be  new 
elected,  to  the  same,  or  other  ministry  or  office ; 
every  one  of  them  yet  notwithstanding,  in  the 
mean  time,  from  the  said  first  day  of  March  till 
new  ministers  be  elected,  doing  the  duty  and 
duties  to  your  office  belonging," 

40-43.  Provide  that  public  prayer  and  fasting 
precede  and  accompany  all  elections  of  all  min- 
isters ;  "  that  before  the  election  of  ministers,  sen- 
iors, and  deacons,  the  places  of  the  Scriptures  for 
that  purpose  most  iit  be  openly  read,  and  a  sermon 
be  read  upon  the  same " ;  that  it  be  by  ballot, 
"  every  man  bringing  a  little  bill  rolled  up  [contain- 
ing] the  names  of  such  persons  appointed  as  they 
shall  think  most  meet  for  the  office  whereunto  the 
election  is  then  made  "  ;  and  "  that  imposition  of 
hands  with  prayer  be  used  at  the  institution  of  the 
said  ministers,  seniors,  and  deacons,  according  to 
the  doctrine  and  examples  of  the  Scripture." 

44—48.  "  That  the  ministers  and  seniors  thus 
elected  have  now  authority,  as  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  to  govern  the  said  con- 
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gregatioi)  according  to  God's  word,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  as  is  aforesaid.  And  also,  to 
call  together  and  assemble  the  said  congregation, 
for  causes,  and  at  times,  as  shall  to  them  seem  ex- 
pedient. Provided  always,  that  if  any  dissension 
shall  happen  between  the  ministers  and  the  sen- 
iors, or  the  more  part  of  them,  and  the  body  of  the 
congregation,  or  the  more  part  of  it,  and  that  the 
said  ministers  and  seniors  in  such  controversy  being 
desired  thereto,  will  not  assemble  the  congrega- 
tion, that  then  the  congregation  may  of  itself  come 
together,  and  consult  and  determine  as  concerning 
the  said  controversy  or  controversies,  and  the  said 
assembly  to  be  a  lawful  congregation;  and  that 
which  they,  the  more  part  of  them  so  assembling, 
shall  judge  or  decree,  the  same  to  be  a  lawful 
decree  and  ordinance  of  sufficient  force  to  bind 
the  whole  congregation  and  every  member  of  the 
same." 

Then  follow  sundry  provisions  for  the  orderly 
management  of  the  meetings;  and  the  chapter 
closes  thus:  "/iem,  that  itshaJI  be  lawful  that  every 
member  of  the  congregation  making  protestation 
of  license  before  [i.  e.  asking  liberty  to  speak]  to 
the  ministers,  seniors,  and  the  whole  congi-egation, 
may  speak  his  mind  in  the  congregation,  so  he 
speak  quietly,  and  not  against  God's  truth  ;  for,  in 
case  he  speak  ungodly,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawial 
for  the  ministers,  seniors,  or  any  of  them,  to  com- 
mand him  silence  by  and  by," 

49.  "  First  for  the  avoiding  of  all  heresies  and 
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sects  in  our  churches,  every  one,  as  well  nica  as 
women,  which  desire  to  be  received,  shall  make  a 
declaration,  or  confession  of  their  faith,  before  the 
ministers  and  elders,  showing  himself  fully  to  con- 
sent and  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and 
submitting  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  same, 
and  the  same  to  testify,  subscribing  thereto,  if  they 
can  write." 

50,  Persons  of  corrupt  behavior,  or  evil  opinions 
in  doctrine,  not  to  be  received  into  the  congregation 
or  church. 

51.  "  Mem,  that  none  of  the  youth  be  admitted 
to  the  communion,  till  they  be  able  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  before  the  whole  congregation, 
and  also  have  an  honest  testimony  of  towardness 
in  godly  conversation." 

53.  No  notorious  offender  in  doctrine  or  practice 
to  be  admitted  to  the  communion. 

The  remaining  articles,  from  53  to  67,  both  in- 
cluded, relate  to  "  the  execution  of  the  discipline 
and  the  correction  of  offences."  Moat  of  these  are 
so  significant  and  so  important  to  our  purpose, 
that  they  must  be  given  somewhat  more  Jn  de- 
tail. 

53.  "  Forasmuch  as  no  chui-ch  is  so  perfect  but 
offences  may  rise,  for  godly  and  charitable  redressing 
and  reforming  of  such  this  order  is  to  be  observed : 
First,  if  any  of  the  congregation  be  offensive  in 
manners  or  doctrine  to  any  of  the  brethren,  so 
that  the  offence  be  private,  and  not  publicly  known, 
there  can   be  no   better   order   devised   than  that 
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Which    Chrisi   himself  hath  appointed;   which  is, 
fast,  brotherly  to  admonish  him  alone.     If  tliat  do 
not  prevail,  to  call  one  or  two  witnesses;  if  that 
also  do  not  profit,  then  to  declare  it  to  the  ministers 
and  elders,  to  whom  the  congregation  hath  given 
authority  to  take  order  in  snch  cases  according  to 
the  discjphne  of  the  church." 
.    54.  ••  Bern,  that  it  may  be  the  better  Iinown  what 
.s  meant  by  the   word  discipline  or  correction  of 
vice  we  think  there  be  three  degrees  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline  ;  the  first,  that  the  offender  actnowl- 
edge  his  fault,  and   show  himself  penitent  before 
the  ministers  and  the  seniors;  the  second,  that  if 
he  will  not  so  do,  as  well  his  original  crime,  as 
also  his  contempt  of  the  ministers  and  elders  who 
have  the  authority  of  the  church,  be  openly  de. 
dared  by  one  of  the  ministers,  before  the  whole 
congregation,  and  that  he  therefore  make  satisfac- 
tion, both  for  his  original  crime,  and  also  for  his 
contempt  of  the  ministers,  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation ;  and  that  he  be  not  admitted  to  the  oom- 
mumon  before  he  have  satisfied.     The  third,  that 
If  he  remains  still  obstinate  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation,  after  a  time,  to  him  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation  limited,   to  repent  in,  he  then  shaU  be 
openly  denounced  excommunicato;  which  exeora- 
munication,  seeing  it  is  the  uttermost  penalty  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  shall  not  thei-oforc  be  executed 
until  the  matter  be  heard  by  the  whole  church,  or 
such  as  it  shall  especially  appoint  thereunto." 
55.  "  Sem,  if  any  person   shall   be  a  notorious 
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known  offender,  so  as  he  is  offensive  io  the  whole 
congregation,  then  shall  the  ministers  and  elders 
immediately  call  the  offender  before  them,  and 
travel  with  him  to  reduce  him  to  true  repentance 
and  satisfying  of  the  congregation.  Which,  if  he 
obstinately  lefuse  to  do,  then  one  of  the  ministers 
shall  signify  his  offence  and  contempt  to  the  whole 
congregation,  desiring  them  to  pray  for  him,  and 
further  to  assign  him  a  day  to  be  denounced  ex- 
communicate before  the  congregation ;  except,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  offender  submit  himself,  before 
the  whole  congregation,  to  the  order  of  the  disci- 
pline." 

56-58.  Relate  to  the  settlement  of  civil  matters 
by  way  of  arbitration,  rather  than  by  appeals  to 
the  magistrates,  and  urge  on  the  congregation  the 
duty  of  such  settlements. 

59.  "  Item,  that  the  ministers  and  seniors  shall 
have  authority  to  hear  and  determine,  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  church,  all  offences  (determinable  by 
the  congregation)  committed  by  any  person  in  the 
congregation,  unless  the  party  called  before  them 
have  just  occasion  to  take  exceptions  to  the  said 
ministers  and  seniors,  or  to  appeal  from  them  as 
not  competent  judges." 

Articles  60-64  regulate  the  methods  of  proce- 
dure in  cases  of  appeal  from  the  ministers  and 
elders,  or  a  part  of  them ;  and  provide  that  the 
body  of  the  congregation  may  appoint  so  many  of 
the  congregation  as  they  may  judge  proper,  to  sit 
with  the  ministers  and  seniors  to  hear  the  case,  or 
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in  place  of  the  ministers  and  seniors,  if  they  are 
all  objected  to.  And,  also,  how  the  ministers  and 
seniors  are  to  proceed  if  the  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation are  deemed  partial  judges,  in  an  appeal 
to  the  magistrates. 

The  62d  article  reads  thns :  "  If  any  of  the 
ministers  and  seniors  be  suspected,  or  found  par- 
ties, or  if  any  appeal  be  made  from  them,  that 
such  appeal  be  made  to  the  body  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  ministers,  seniors,  and  parties  excepted ; 
and  that  the  body  of  the  congregation  may  ap- 
point so  many  of  the  congregation  to  hear  and 
determine  the  said  matter  or  matters,  as  it  shall 
seem  good  to  the  congregation," 

65.  "  Mem,  that  the  ministers  and  seniora,  and 
every  of  them,  be  subject  to  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline and  correction,  as  other  private  members  of 
the  church  be.  And  that,  in  case  any  person  or 
persons  accuse  any  of  the  ministers  or  elders,  or 
the  more  part  of  them,  or  them  all,  of  any  crime 
or  crimes,  the  same  order  of  proceeding  in  all 
points  be  used  as  it  is  heretofore  particularly  ex- 
pressed in  the  making  of  the  exception  to  some, 
or  more  part,  or  all,  the  said  ministers  and  seniors, 
as  parties  or  otherwise  incompetent  arbiters," 

Article  66  provides  that  no  accusation  shall  be 
admitted  against  a  minister  or  elder,  except  by  at 
least  two  witnesses ;  and  also  for  the  punishment 
of  such  as  unjustly  accuse  them, 

67.  "  Item,  if  any  controversy  be,  upon  the  doubt- 
ful meaning  of  any  word  or  words  in  the  disci- 
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pline,  that  first  it  be  referred  to  the  ministers  and 
seniors,  and  if  they  cannot  agree  thereupon,  then 
the  thing  to  be  brought  and  referred  to  the  whole 
congregation." 

Articles  68-73,  are  not  to  our  purpose.  They 
relate  to  the  cancelling  of  the  old  discipline;  keep- 
ing  of  church  records,  of  church  acts,  members, 
marriages,  baptisms,  and  deaths ;  to  wills,  and  to  the 
reading  of  the  discipline  quarterly  before  ihe  whole 
congregation. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  the  reader  a  fair 
account  of  this  remarkable  book  of  discipline, 
quoting,  verbatim,  all  the  articles  which  bear  on  the 
question  of  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  this  large 
exile  church.  And  what  do  we  here  find  ?  Not, 
certainly,  a  prelatical  church.  There  is  no  recog- 
nition here  of  the  existence  of  but  one  order  in  the 
ministry  —  that  of  pastor,  or  minister;  there  is  no 
mention,  even,  of  a  bishop.  Not  a  presbyterian 
church;  for,  though  the  ministers  and  seniors  are 
intrusted  with  the  general  government  of  the 
church,  they  are  temporary  officers,  who  are  re- 
quired once  a  year  to  lay  down  their  official  rank 
and  become  private  church  members,  and  from 
whom  there  is  a  constant  appeal  to  the  body  of 
the  church,  which  claims  for  itself  the  ultimate  and 
the  absolute  power  of  government  and  discipline. 
The  church  used  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — 
though  not  without  the  omission  of  "  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies  appointed  in  said  book";  other- 
wise the  general  order  and  discipline  and  worship 
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of  this  church  is  not  materially  diiFerent  from  what 
the  puritans  established  in  New  England,  when  free 
to  erect  their  own  system. 

And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  second 
Frankfort  church  was  formed  by  the  men  who 
drove  off  the  more  rigid  independents,  who  would 
not  consent  to  the  use  of  the  prayer  book  to  even 
the  extent  admitted  by  those  who  remained. 

All  these  things  considered,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned  but  that  this  church  was  essentially  a 
Congregational  church  —  in  what  constitnted  a  par- 
ticular, visible  church  of  Christ  —  in  its  mode  of  ad- 
mitting and  disciplining  members  —  in  the  fact  that 
It  claimed  for  the  whole  body  of  the  membership  the 
supreme  power  under  Christ,  and  to  be  the  ultimate 
apijeal  in  all  oases  of  doubt,  difficulty,  or  discipline 
—  in  that  it  chose  from  its  own  private  membership 
its  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  and,  claiming  to 
be  above  them  all,  required  them  to  lay  down  office 
at  the  bidding  of  the  church,  and  subjected  them 
to  the  discipline  of  the  body  of  the  church  as  every 
"other  private  member"  was;  and  had  no  other 
officers  and  helpers  in  the  ehnroh  than  Congrega- 
tional churches  have  had,  and  chose  them  and 'set 
them  apart  to  their  office-work  as  Congregational, 
ists  have  been  wont  to  do.  All  these  things  go  to 
show  that  this  church  at  Frankfort  was  essentially 
an  Independent  or  Congregational  church.  This 
they  were  from  no  deliberate  design,  but  simply 
because,  left  to  themselves,  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  their  guide  and  the  aid  of  some  experi- 
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ence  in  ecclesiastical  aSairs,  they  came  naturally, 

and  almost  of  necessity,  into  some  such  system  as 
would  recognize  the  essential  principles  of  Congre- 
gationalism. 

And  now,  from  what  we  know  of  this  church  in 
Frankfort — which  was  originally  far  from  being 
specially  favorable  to  our  principles  —  we  may 
safely  infer  that  other  English  churches  in  exile, 
of  which  we  have  not  so  particular  an  account, 
were  imbued  with  essentially  the  same  principles; 
and  that  the  secret  churches  in  England  during 
this  same  period  were  generaHy  not  less  Congre- 
gational in  their  general  character. 
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CHAPTBH  XII. 

ACCESSION  OF  ELIZABETH,  1558.  —  PUBLIC  ACTS  RE- 
LATING TO  UELIGiON.  —  EOMISH  TRN'DENCIES  OE  THE 
QUE  EN. 

Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  was  joyfully  proclaimed  queen  of 
England  on  Thursday,  November  17th,  1558, 
"  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  forenoon."  "  In 
the  afternoon  the  bella  in  all  the  churches  in  Lon- 
don rung  in  token  of  joy ;  and  at  night  bonfires  were 
made,  and  tables  set  out  in  the  streets,  where  was 
plentiful  eating  and  drinking,  and  making  merry. 
The  next  day  being  Friday  [a  fast  day],  it  was  not 
thought  decent  to  make  any  public  rejoicing,  •  *  • 
but  on  the  next,  viz :  Saturday,  November  19th, 
7*6  Deum  Laudamus  was  sung  and  said  in  the 
churches  of  London.  Thus  the  satisfaction  gen- 
erally conceived  by  the  people  for  this  new  queen 
superseded  all  outward  appearances  of  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  the  old  one."  *  Elizabeth's  accession 
to  the  throne  was  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
succession,  35  Henry  VIII.  And  though  Mary's 
death  was  concealed  for  a   few  hours,!  ^^  if  to 

*  Strgpe's  Annats,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  1,  Int™dutiion. 
t  Camden's  Elizabeth,  in  KumeiS  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  ir,  p,  859, 
folio,  Lond.  1719. 
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give  her  council  time  for  deliberation,  no  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  her  successor ;  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  the  propriety  of  removing  Eliza- 
beth out  of  the  way  had  been  repeatedly  consid- 
ered during  her  sister's  reign.* 

Elizabeth  was  born  September  13th  or  14th, 
1553,1  and  consequently  had   passed  her  twenty- 

*  Str^e's  Annala,  vol.  t.  pt.  I.  sect.  1,  p.  4  ;  Meiaonals,  vol.  in.  pt. 
II.  ch.  64,  p.  138.  See  also  Fox's  "Miraenloua  Preaervalion  of 
the  Lady  ElLzabetli,''  "it.  792-800;  Sharon  Tamer's  Modern  His- 
tori/  of  Englimd,  vol.  ii.  pp.  435-43. 

Dr.  John  Story,  a  civilian  of  considerabie  dislinclion,  and  "  one 
of  Qaeen  Miu-y's  trusty  commissioners  for  taking  up,  imprisoning, 
and  burning  the  gospellers,"  in  a  bold  and  bitter  speech  in  the 
house  of  cominonB  against  the  act  for  the  uniformity  of  commou 
prayer,  etc,  justifled  his  cruelUes  againsttheprotestanta,  and  said, 
"'he  saw  notliing  to  be  ashamed  of,  nor  sorry  for;  and  that  it 
grieved  liini  that  they  labored  only  among  the  young  and  liKle 
twiga,  whereas  they  should  have  struck  at  the  root ! '  Ey  which 
words  it  was  welt  enough  known  he  meant  the  queen."  —  Strgpe's 
Aitaals,  vol.  1,  pt.  I.  oh.  8,  p.  115.  See  "A  Declaration  of  ihe  Life 
and  Death  of  John  Stury,"  Pkanix  Bnlannicm,  pp.  289-97.  Burnet 
says  that  Gardiner  "  thought  all  they  did  about  religion  was  but 
half  work,  unless  the  Lady  Etirabeth  were  destroyed."  —  Vol.  ii. 
pt.  I.  bk.  III.  pp.  676,  727-29.  Fox  tells  us  that  "  S(e.  Gardiner 
especially  hunted  for  the  life  of  the  Lady  Elirabeth." —  Acts  and 
Mons.,  in.  450.  See  also  pp.  33,  794,  7'i7.  Sir^  calls  Gardiner 
Elizabeth's  "  great  enemy."— JtfeiiioraJs,  vol.  iii.pt  i.ch.  9,  p.  131. 
Bailani  seems  disposed  to  speak  a  kind  word  for  Gardiner,  who, 
he  says,  "had  some  virtaes,  and  entertained  sounder  notions  of 
the  civil  constitution  of  England  than  his  adversaries.  According 
to  Lingard,  on  the  imperial  ambassador's  authority  [Noailies],  he 
saved  Ehzabeth's  Ufe  against  all  the  council."  — Coaslitutimal  Hist., 
vol.  1.  pp.  96,  97,  note,  Lond.  1846;  Lingard,  vii.  165.  The  most 
elaborate  defence  of  Gardiner  may  be  found  in  the  Biogi-aphia 
Brilannka,  vol.  in.  pp.  2089-2129. 
t  Stif/pe  says  :  "  Queen  Elizabeth  was  born  the  18th  or  14th  of 
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fifth  birthday  when  called  to  the  throne.  She  had, 
besides  mature  years  to  recommend  her,  a  mind 
quick,  acute,  and  comprehensive,  which  had  been 
dihgen%   cultivated   and   disciplined    by   study.* 

Seplember,  for  so  Cranmer  wrote  to  HawkinE,"  —  Butaet,  vol.  in. 
pt.  u.  Appendix  No.  6,  p.  518.    Other  auUioritiefl  say,  September 

*  Dr.  Haddon,  a.  contemporaneous  writer,  praiaea  her  "  ehatpness 
and  judgment,"  and  "strength  of  reason  and  understanding"; 
and  says  that  "she  read  tlie  holy  Scriptarea  much  and  often; 
that  she  compared  tlie  best  interpreters  together;  that  she  col- 
lected  everywhere  the  aenlenoea  of  the  moat  learned  divines ;  that 
of  herself  she  excelled  m  the  knowledge  of  tongues ;  and  that  as 
she  was  of  a  prompt  and  sharp  wit,  so  she  added  so  much  wisdom 
to  it  as  was  scarcely  credible  in  that  sex."  ~  Reply  to  Osorius,  in 
Shape's  Annals,  vol.  i.  pt.  ti.  ch.  37,  p.  80. 

The  femoua  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  Roger  Ascham,  was  her 
classical  teacher,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sturmius,  apeake  of 
the  almost  incredihle  rapidity  witli  which  ahe  acquired  Greek  and 
Latin.  —  Ascham's  Eng,  HVfo,  p.  887.  Lond.  1816.  And  in  a  let^ 
ter  to  the  same  correspondent,  dated  September  14th,  1556,  Ascham 
praises  her  excellence  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Trench 
languages.  He  saya  that  in  reading  jEschines  and  Demosthenes 
for  the  Crown,  she,  at  the  first  glance,  aeemed  not  only  to  untler- 
sland  the  meaning  of  tlie  language  and  the  force  of  tho  oratory, 
but  also  the  whole  cause  of  contention  tlie  situation  ot  the  people, 
and  the  manners  ind  customs  of  the  city  And  that  he  hirasell 
was  one  day  present  at  court  when  she  gave  audience  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  Spanish  and  French  and  Swedish  ambassador 
whom  she  readily  addressed  without  lieaitation  or  perturbation, 
one  after  another  in  Italian  French  and  Latin  ~  Asdiutai  Epis 
tol<e  pp  20  51  63  56     Oxonise  ed  1703 

Giovanni  Michele,  the  Venetian  ambasaador  to  England  in 
1557,  speaking  of  Elizabeth,  says :  "  She  ia  a  lady  of  great  ele- 
gance, both  of  body  and  mind,  although  her  fece  may  rather  be 
called  pleasing  than  beautiful.  She  is  tall  and  well  made;  her 
complexion  fine,  though  rather  sallow.    Her  eyes  —hut  above  all 
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She  was  mistress  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  was  able  to  converse  in  the  chief  mod- 
ern languages  of  the  continent — French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
energy  and  firmness,  with  a  will  like  her  father's, 
strong  and  imperious,  and  a  temper  as  violent, 
which  all  the  trials  and  dangers  of  her  early  life 
did  little  to  chasten  and  mellow.  "Unlike  Mary, 
she  was  not  vindictive.  She  manifested  no  dispo- 
sition to  avenge  the  insults  and  injuries  which  she 
had  suffered  from  her  sister's  instruments.  Even 
Sir  Henry  Benefield,  who  had  used  her  so  roughly 
while  in  his  custody  at  Woodstock  that  she  appre- 
hended a  design  to  murder  her  privately,  she  merely 
caDed  her  "jailor,"  when  he  made  his  court  to  her 
after  her  accession.  But  Benefield  felt  the  taunt 
so  keenly,  though  spoken  playfully,  that  he  never 
again  appeared  at  court.  All  of  Mary's  bishops, 
who  went  to  meet  Elizabeth  at  Highgate,  immedi- 
ately on  her  accession,  she  treated  civilly,  except 


her  hands,  which  ehe  totes  care  not  to  conceal  —  are  of  superior 
beauty."— EHis"  Orlg.  Letters,  2d  Beries,  toI.  ii.  p.  237.  And 
even  sober,  practical  Burleigh,  in  reply  to  a  pkyM  remark  of 
Elizabeth's,  which  was  reported  to  him  —  that  she  would  hare 
a  battle  with  hia  fingers  —  gallantly  retortefl :  "  I  have  no  warrant 
for  my  Angers ;  but  her  majesty  is  allowed  lo  say  as  King  DaTlil 
BsM  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth  Psalm  [first  verge] : 
'  Beneilictus  Dominus  mens,  qui  docet  manus  mens  ad  prelium, 
ct  digitofl  meos  ad  beilura ! '  *  *  *  If  her  mnjesty's  Imnda  and 
fingers  were  to  fight,  1  durst  match  her  with  King  Philip,  and 
overmatch  him."  —  Writ/ht's  Orig.  Liters,  vol.  ii.  p-  153.  Loud, 
ed.  1838. 
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Bonner;  and  that  "  beast,"  though  imprisoned  by 
her,  she  did  not  otherwise  harm.* 

EHzabeth  had  outwardly  conformed  to  all  the 
requisitions  of  the  papal  hierarchy  during  her  sis- 
ter's reign— she  was  ever  a  dissembler  when  her 
interests  tempted  her ;  f  yet,  the  fact  that  her 
mother  had  been  a  cordial  friend  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  her  own  legitimacy  had  never  been 
acknowledged  by  the  papal  church,  naturally  ren- 
dered her  sincerity  suspected  during  Mary's  reign, 
and  might  have  cost  her  life,  had  not  PhiUp  be- 
friended her.  This  he  did,  as  was  generally  be- 
lieved, in  the  hope  of  one  day  finding  in  her  what 

*  Buraet,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  bk.  ii.  pp.  573,729,748;  bk.  in.  pp.  749, 
791,  702. 

Fox  gives  Bome  particulars  of  "  tho  rude  and  ungeiitlemanlj  be- 
havior of  Sir  Henry  Benefleld"  towards  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  — 
Ada OTid Mans.,  in.  796.  Sodoes Bamet,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  bk.  ii. p.  729. 
Sft-^/w  calls  Mm  "an  austere  man."  "Bat  Miss  Alien  aays  :  "The 
instances  related  of  the  severity  and  insolence  of  Sir  Henry  Bed- 
dingfield  [Benefield  ?J  are  to  be  received  with  more  distrust,  for  it 
is  known  ironi  the  best  authority,  that  Beddlngjield  was  freijiiently 
at  the  court  of  Ehzabeth,  and  that  she  once  visited  him  on  a 
progress."  —  Menmrsofthe  Courl  of  Queen  EUialelh,  vol.  I,  p.  174, 
Lond.  1826.  And  Lingard  calls  Fox's  stories  about  Benefletd's 
treatment  of  Elizabeth,  alander.  —  Eist.  Etig.,  vii.  167,  note.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  tlie  fbrgiving  character  ascribed  to  Ehzabeth  was 
her  real  character,  then  the  tkcts  adduced  by  Miss  Aiken,  and  re- 
lied on  by  Lingard  as  a  vindication  of  Benefield  fhim  "  the  slander 
of  Fox,"  may  prove  nothing  in  Benefleld's  fiivot,  though  much  in 
Elizabeth's, 

t  iSlrype's  Annals, roi.  i.  pt,  J.  sect,  1,  pp.  2,  3.  "For  my  part," 
says  ZJogd,  a  panegyrist  of  Elizabeth,  "I  don't  pretend  to  deny 
tbat  she  made  great  use  of  dissimulation  *  «  «  But  the  question 
is  to  know  whether,  in  her  circumstances,  her  dissimulation  was 
blamable."  —  A'tofe  Worikles,  vol.  i.  p,  349,    Lond.  1766. 
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he  had  failed  to  find  in  her  sickly  and  unattractive 
siater ;  or,  as  is  qiiite  as  probable,  from  motives  of 
policy,  for,  if  Elizabeth  had  been  removed,  the 
nest  heir  to  the  English  throne  would  have  been 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  who  was  then  married  to 
the  dauphin  of  France.  A  union  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  France,  against  Spain,  was  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against.* 

Elizabeth  was  environed  with  difficulties  and 
dangers  on  her  accession  to  the  throne.  The  coun- 
try was  entangled  in  a  war  with  Scotland  on  the 
one  side,  and  France  on  the  other ;  the  government 
was  owing  "  an  incredible  sum  of  money,"  and 
was  suffering  under  "  great  decays  and  losses  of 
honor,  strength,  and  treasure,"  particularly  by  the 
recent  loss  of  Calais ;  and  in  short,  as  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon  said,  in  Elizabeth's  first  parliament,  England 
was  "  a  ragged  and  torn  State  by  misgovern  a  nee."  f 

*  Bumd  says  that  "Philip  orderei  t!  e  d  ke  of  Feria  vhom 
he  hud  sent  over  in  his  name  to  mfort  tl  e  late  quee  n  her 
sickness,  to  congratulate  the  now  q  ee  a  d  in  hecret  to  propoao 
marriage  to  her."  —  Vol.  ii.  pt  i  bk  ii  pp  48-50  Neol,i. 
139;  Turner's  Modem  Hist.  Eg  i  I'll  19  B  o</  £n  ,  art. 
Gardiner,  vol.  ill.  p.  2116,  note  DD 

Though  Elizabeth  reflised  K  ng  Phiipa  lanl  s)e  freely  and 
repeatedly  acknowledged  her  oblgatons  to  1  m  In  a  public 
"  Declaration  touching  the  Slanders  publ  shed  of  Her  Jla  esty," 
dated  October  Ist,  1585,  she  says  .  foucliing,  our  ingratitude 
towards  the  king  of  Spain,  we  do  most  willingly  acknowledge 
that  we  were  beholden  to  him  in  the  time  of  our  late  sister,  which 
we  then  did  acknowledge  veiy  thankfully,  and  have  sought  many 
ways  since,  in  like  sort,  t«  requite,  as  in  our  former  declaration  by 
our  aeiions  may  appear  *  *  *  "  —  Phanix  Britannicus,  p.  808- 

t  D'Mwes"  Joicraals  qfail  the  Parliaiaents  during  the  Beign  of  Queen 
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The  people  were  also  irreconcilably  divided  on 
religion.  A  large  and  influential  portion  were 
zealous  prote slants,  exasperated  to  madness  by  the 
merciless  persecutions  of  Mary ;  while  all  the  of- 
fices of  trust  and  influence  in  the  kingdom  were 
filled  by  zealous  papists,  backed  by  a  strong  body 
of  people  who  were  devoted  to  the  old  religion. 
Tbe  queen  herself  was  a  protestant,  in  policy  at 
least,  and  was  expected  to  become  the  defence  of 
the  reformed  religion.  But  while  all  popedom 
watched  every  movement,  ready  to  work  her  ruin 
if  she  turned  against  their  gods,  it  became  her  to 
move  cautiously.  And  this  she  did,  and  so  cau- 
tiously that  for  a  long  time  it  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
cern whither  she  was  tending.  She  retained,  for 
official  advisers,  thirteen  out  of  thirty-five  of  her 
sister's  old  popish  councillors,  and  added  to  them 
eight  protestants.  Among  the  latter  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had 
been  her  brother  Edward's  secretary,  and  was 
esteemed  "  a  person  of  rare  and  uncommon  abil- 
ities." *  He  was  made  secretary  of  state.  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  a  learned  lawyer,  shrewd  and  cau- 
tious, was  made  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In 
addition  to  her  council  of  state,  the  queen  early 
selected  a  sort  of  private  cabinet  council,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  prominent  protestants  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence, whose  attention  was  directed  especially  to 

Eliiobelh,  pp.  13,  11,  folio,  Lona.  1682 ;  Stri/pe's  Aanala,  vol,  I.  pt.  I. 
*  Caiiiden,  in  Kennel's  Hid.  Eng.,  ii.  369. 
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measures  for  restoring  the  Reformation,  but  with 
great  precaution  and  gradual  advances,* 

For  "  a  full  month  or  more  after  the  death  of 
Mary,"  Camden  says,  everything  in  the  church 
remained  unaltered.  And  even  as  late  as  the  last 
of  February,  or  the  first  of  March,  when  JevL'el  ar- 
rived in  England,  he  complained  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  not  yet  cast  out,  and  that  no  part  of 


*  Corner's  Ece.  Hisl.,  Vi.  185  ;  >1kr>,pe's  Annah,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  ch. 
2,  p.  74;  flodiCs  Cli.  Hist.,  vol  ii.  pp.  122, 123,  and  notes,  Lond. 
1839.  Lingard  (yri.  252)  says  of  the  council  of  slate :  "  Tiiis 
council  was  rather  for  show  than  renl  use.  There  was  another 
and  secret  cabinet,  consisting  of  Cecil  and  his  particular  friends, 
vho  possessed  the  ear  of  the  queen,  and  controlled  through  her 
every  departjuenl  of  state."  Bamei  ealis  Cecil  "  the  wisest  atatei- 
man  of  that  age,  and  perhaps  of  any  other."  —  Vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  Pref- 
ace. But  Mr.  Motley  speaks  of  him  rather  contemptuously.  He 
describes  his  course  towards  the  Netherlands  as  "  shrinking  and 
shiyering,"  "  rarely  decided  and  never  lucid,"  "  deeply  pondering 
and  painniUy  balancing,"  "puzzled  himself  and  still  more  puz- 
zling to  others,"  etc.  —  United  Neiheiiands,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88,  808. 
N.  Y.,  1861.  Liaffard,  of  coarse,  spealts  ill  of  Cecil,  accusing  him 
of  "feigning  an  attachment  l«  the  Catholic  fiiith,  to  worm  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  Mary.  But  that  queen  already  doubted 
his  sincerity."  —  Vol.  vii.  p,  251.  Dodd,  another  Bomish  histo- 
rian, calls  Cecil  "  a  man  of  singular  craft  and  zeal."  —  Vol.  ir.  p. 
134.  The  curious  reader  will  find  a  very  complete  vindication  of 
!Elizabetli's  favorite  man  of  council  and  business  in  the  Compleat 
Statesman,  pp.  1-49,  in  Peck's  Desidemta  Ouriosa,  lib.  I. 

Camden  says  of  Cecil ;  "  He  liad  few  or  no  superiors  as  to  the 
several  qualifications  of  probity  and  prudence,  industry,  temper- 
ance, and  justice.  He  had,  besides  these  accomplishments,  an 
easy  and  flowing  eloquence."  —  Kenn&'a  iCng-,  n.  609.  And  of 
Bacon  he  says  he  was  "  a  man  exceeding  gross-bodied  [he  became 
very  corpulent  in  his  old  age],  sharp-witted,  of  singular  wisdom, 
raie  eloquence,  excellent  memory,  and  the  life  as  it  were  of  the 
privy  council."  —  Kmaet,  at  sup.  p.  464. 
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religion  was  yet  restored;  that  the  country  was 
everywhere  desecrated  with  the  mass ;  and  that  the 
pomp  and  insolence  of  the  bishops  was  unabated." 
Many  prisoners  for  religion  had,  indeed,  been  re- 
leased, and  the  returned  protestant  exiles  had  been 
well  received  ;  f  one  of  the  leading  protestants,  Dr. 
Bill,  had  been  invited  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  ;  and 
Christopheraon,  bishop  of  Chichester,  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  his  violent  harangue  against  the  new 


*  Zaiiek  Letters,  lat  series.  No.  4;  Slry/ie's  Anuala,  toI.  r.  pt.  i. 

t  Cioitdea,  vol.  ii.  p.  377  ;  Stri/pe,  ut  sup,  pp.  74, 165,  and  pt.  ii. 
App.  iv.  Fuller  sajH :  "  For  the  flret  six  weeks  the  queen  and  her 
wise  council  suffered  mattevs  to  stand  in  their  former  state,  witli- 
out  the  least  i^hnnge ;  as  yet  not  altering,  but  consulting  wliat 
should  be  altered."— CS.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  bfc.  ix.  p.  259,  Oxford, 
1845 ;  Ztiriek  Letters,  Ist  series,  No.  3.  Jewel's  letter  bears  date, 
London,  Marcli  20th,  1558-59;  and  he  says  he  arrived  in  London 
on  the  fifty-seventh  day  after  leaving  Zurich. 

Burnef  (vol,  iii.pt.  ni.bk. Tt.  p. 519)  says  (hat "the queen's ineli- 
nationB  to  the  Refbrniation  were  universally  relied  on.  The  news 
of  the  queen's  coming  to  the  crown  no  sooner  reached  Zurich 
than  all  those  who  had  retired  thither  resolved  to  return  Co  Eng- 
land. Horn  and  Sandys  went  first  to  England."  They  left  Stras- 
burg,  December  2l8t,  and  probably  reached  London  early  in  Jan- 
uary. Jewel,  who  was  following  them,  writes  from  Straabui^,  on 
the  26th  of  January,  lo68-59,  to  Peter  Martyr,  that  "  their  return 
was  very  at^ceptsble  Vi  the  queen,  and  she  has  openly  declared 
her  satisfaction."  —  Zurich  Letters,  ul  sup.  Strt/pe  says  :  "  One  of 
her  earliest  actions  was,  to  release  the  captives,  and  to  restore  lib- 
erty to  the  freebom." — Annals,  vol,  I.  pt.  I,  sect,  3,  p.  30.  Harsnet, 
in  his  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  the  accession,  in  IGOl,  calls  the 
day  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  "  a  (lay  sliining  graciously  to  many 
poor  prisoners  who  long  liad  been  wearied  in  cold  and  heavy  irons, 
and  had  been  bound  in  the  shadow  of  death."  —  In  Lathbury's  Hial, 
II.  a  P.,  p.  42. 
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religion  on  the;  Sunday  following;*  but  still  the 
popish  clergy  held  their  places;  not  one  of  the 
ejected  protestants  was  reinstated ;  and  the  Romish 
service,  mass  and  all,  continued  to  be  celebrated  as 
before. 

On  the  18th  of  December  a  slight  intimation 
was  given  of  the  temper  of  the  new  government, 
by  an  order  to  the  inquisitors  appointed  by  Mary 
in  1556,  to  extirpate  the  Lollards  ("  as  the  profes- 
sors of  the  gospel  were  called "},  to  appear  before 
the  council  and  give  account  of  all  such  matters  as 
had  been  brought  before  them  ;  and  some  time  in 
December,  Bonner  was  called  to  account  for  the 
property  which  he  had  "forcibly  and  injuriously 
taken  possession  of,"  belonging  to  Bishop  Ridley. 
On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  the  queen  gave  a 
still  more  distinct  intimation  of  her  religious  ten- 
dencies, by  leaving  her  chapel,  with  all  her  attend- 


*  "Queon  Elizabeth,  on  the  Sunday  after  her  accession  [viz: 
November  20tii,  1558],  causect  the  gospel  to  be  preached  at  Ihe 
celebrated  St.  Paul's  Cross,  which  look  place  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  people.  But  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, by  name  Christopherson,  and  a  notorious  papist,  occupied 
the  same  place,  and  in  a  sermon,  with  great  vehemence  and  free- 
dom, {for  the  papiBts  are  always  bold  enough,)  reftited  everything 
that  liad  been  said  on  the  Sunday  preceding,  loudly  evclaiming 
'  Believe  not  this  new  doctrine ,  it  is  not  the  gospel,  but  a  new 
invention  of  new  men,  heretics ' "  etc.  Chnotopheraon  was  sum 
moned  into  the  presence  of  the  i[ucen  and  sent  to  prison  for  his 
impertinence  He  died  within  a  month  after  his  sermon  wao 
preached,  ind  was  buried,  with  all  the  popish  ccremouies,  at 
Christ's  church,  London,  December  2Sth  —Zmirh  Letip.s,  lot 
series,  Koa  2  and  i 
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ants,  just  as  mass  was  about  to  be  celebrated.* 
Two  days  after  this  very  significant  act,  she  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  worship  of  the  sacramental 
elements ;  and  also  prohibiting  all  preaching,  and 
the  celebration  of  religious  service  in  any  other 
form  than  that  established  by  law,  except  that 
the  litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  the  apostles'  creed  should  be  recited 
in  English,  and  "  the  epistle  and  gospel  at  the  time 

#  EUia"  Orig.  Letters,  2d  eeriee,  vol.  11.  p.  262 ;  Wright's  Qiieeii 
Elisabeth  and  Times,  yol.  i.  p.  3.  "  Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  CarliBle, 
preparing  to  say  mass  in  tlie  royal  diapel  on  Christmaa  'ay,  re- 
ceived ao  order  not  to  elevate  the  host  in  the  rojal  presence.  He 
replied  that  liia  life  was  tlie  queen's,  but  his  conscience  was  his 
own;  on  which  Elizabeth,  rising  immediately  after  (he  gospel, 
retired  with  her  attendants,  *  «  *  It  was  at  the  offertory,  not 
at  the  elevation,  that  she  withdrew."  —  LiagarcTs  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
255. 

The  fellowing  contemporaneous  account  of  this  first  important 
step,  indicaUve  of  Elizabeth's  riewg  on  eccleaiaatioal  aflkirs,  is 
found  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Wm.  FitzwlUiam  to  Mr.  More,  high  sheriff 
of  Surrey,  written  probably  December  26tli,  1558 :  "  This  nyght 
I  came  home  late  ffrom  Londyn  ;  and  flbr  newes  you  shall  ondyr- 
■  Btande,  that  yestyrdaye,  beyng  Cryslemaa  tlay,  the  Quene's  Maj- 
estie  repayryed  to  liyr  great  Closet,  wyth  hyr  nobles  and  laflyee, 
as  hatli  been  aceustomyd  in  shuche  hyghe  ffeaats  ;  and  she  par- 
sewyng  a  Bysshope  preparying  hyra  aelfe  to  masee,  all  in  the 
olde  ffowcme,  she  tarryyd  there  ontyll  the  Gospelle  was  done ; 
and  when  all  the  people  lotyd  for  hyr  to  have  oftyde,  aecordyiig 
[to]  the  olde  fiacyon.  She,  with  hyr  noblea,  returnyd  agayn  flVom 
the  Closet  and  the  mase  onto  hyr  Priveye  Chamber,  which 
was  strange  onto  dyvers  *  *  *"  — In  Ellis  and  Wrighi.id  sap. 
There  arc  some  slight  ditTerenccs  between  the  versions  of  Ellis 
and  of  Wright,  but  chiefly  in  spelling,  wliich  is  abominable  in 
either. 
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of  the  high  mass,"  which  the  queen  continued  to 
attend  for  a  month,  forbidding  only  the  elevation 
of  the  host*  This  proclamation  was  probably- 
called  forth  by  the  disputes  which  had  sprung  up 
between  the  papist  and  protestant  preachers,  and 
the  general  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity 
thereby.  The  protestant  preachers,  immediately 
on  the  queen's  accession,  began  to  preach,  and 
to  celebrate  divine  worship  after  the  order  of 
Edward's  service  book ;  and,  not  content  with 
this,  many  of  them,  "without  authority,  abhorring 
the  superstitions  and  idolatries  remaining  in  the 
churches,  were  guilty  of  great  disorders,  in  pulling 
down  images  and  such  other  relics  there."  To  this 
the  papists  offered  the  most  violent  opposition. 
They  "  spared  not  for  lewd  words,  poured  out 
against  the  queen,  without  measure  or  modesty. 
And  both  took  their  occasion  to  apeak  freely  their 
minds  in  the  pulpits,"  f  Among  others.  White 
preached,  December  13th,  "  a  most  furious  and  tur- 


«  Camden,  ii.  377 ;  Slri/pe,  vol,  l.  pt.  i.  ch.  2,  p.  77.  "  The  lit- 
any wafl  used  on  the  first  of  January,  1558-9.  An  edition,  on  a 
single  sheet,  was  printed  in  1558,  containing  the  cinnee  against  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  A  question  natarally  arises  :  Waa  this  edition 
used  in  the  queen's  cliapeH  Either  this  edition,  or  the  litany 
in  King  Edward's  book,  must  have  been  used;  in  both  the  petiUon 
is  found.  In  1559,  it  [the  litanj]  was  again  put  forth  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  but  without  the  petition  in  question.  That  of  1558 
agrees  witli  the  litany  in  the  ordinal  of  1549,  in  having  the 
words,  'Pitifully  behold  the  dolours  of  our  heart.'" — ZaiMiiry, 
p.  43,  note. 

t  Stryp^s  Amah,  vol.  r.  pt.  i.  cli,  1,  pp.  58-60. 
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bulent  discourse  at  the  funeral  of  Mary,  [from  Ee- 
cleaiastea  iv.  2,]  in  which  he  declared,  that  every- 
thing was  to  be  attempted  rather  than  that  any  al- 
teration should  be  made  in  religion,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  meritorious  act  for  any  one  to  kill  the 
exiles  on  their  return." "  Jewel  writes  to  Peter 
Martyr,  from  Strasburg,  January  26th,  1558-9  : 
"  The  queeu  has  forbidden  any  person,  whether 
papist  or  gospeller,  to  preach  the  word  to  the  peo- 
ple. Some  think  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  that 
there  was  at  that  time  only  one  minister  of  the 
word  in  London,  namely,  Bentham,  whereas  the 
nitmber  of  papists  v/as  very  considerable;  others 
think  that  it  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  hav- 
ing heard  only  one  pubUc  discourse  of  Bentham's, 
the  people  began  to  dispute  among  themselves 
about  ceremonies,  some  declaring  for  Geneva  and 
some  for  Frankfort."  f  The  proclamation  forbid- 
ding all  preaching,  like  many  of  Henry's  edicts, 
was  two-edged,  and  hurt  both  parties.  The  prot- 
estants  disregarded  it,  continuing  their  meetings, 
though  with  more  caution,  often  assembling  in  pri- 
vate houses,  but  sometimes  in  churches,  where  the 
magistrates   wei'c  friendly.J      Many  arrests  were 

*  Jewel  to  Peter  Martyr,  Znridi  Letters,  I  st  Eeriea,  No.  3 ;  Sti-gpe'i 
Memorials,  vol.  iir.  pt.  ii.  oh.  S4,  pp.  139-43,  where  may  be  found  a 
generalaccountof  the  sermon  and  of  the  pompof  the  funeral;  and 
Bo.  83  of  the  Cfttiilogue  of  original  papers,  pp.  536-52,  wliere  may 
be  seen  White's  sermon  entire. 

t  Zurich  Letters,  Isl  Series,  No.  3. 

t  Thos.  Lever,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger,  dated  August  8th,  1559, 
Bays  :  "  Some  of  us  preachers,  who  had  returned  tu  England  from 
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made  of  protestant  and  popish  preachers,  chiefly 
the  latter,  for  their  disregard  of  the  queen's  proc- 
lamation.* 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1558-9,  Elizabeth  was 
crowned  by  Dr.  Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who 
alone  of  all  the  bishops  would  consent  to  do  this 
work ;  and  even  he  is  said  to  have  regretted  the 
act.  The  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  at  this 
time  vacant,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other 
sees  were  without  occupants,  the  bishops  having 
been  carried  off  by  a  pestilential  sickness,  which 
prevailed  during  the  year  1558.f 


Germany,  being  much  affected  with  these  things,  and  considering 
that  silence  imposed  for  a  long  and  uncertain  period  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  command  and  earnest  injunction  of  Paul,  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  in  season  and  out  of  season,  having  been 
requested  to  do  so,  forthwith  preached  the  gospel  in  certain  parish 
churdies,  to  wliieh  anumerous  audience  eagerly  flocked  together." 
—  Zurich  Letters,  2d  BeriuB,  No.  18;  Strype'a  Annals,  Yo\.  i.  pt.  I. 
ch.  1,  pp.  68-60. 
*  Stryp^i  Annals,  vol.  i.  pt.  I.  ch.  1,  pp.  60-71. 
t  Strype'a  Annals,  vol,  i.  pt.  I.  ehaps.  2,  12,  pp.  73,  227 ;  Camdia, 
II.  372.  "  The  realm  had  been  extremely  visited,  in  the  year  fore- 
going [Elizabeth's  accession!,  "'th  a  dangerous  and  contagioua 
sickness,  which  took  away  ahnost  half  the  bishops,  and  occasioned 
such  mortality  among  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  parochial  churches  were  without  incumbents.  The  rest  of 
the  bishops,  twelve  deans,  as  many  arclideacons,  fifteen  masters 
of  colleges  and  halls,  fifty  prebendaries  of  caHiedral  churches,  and 
about  eighty  beneficed  men,  were  deprived  at  once  for  refusing 
the  queen's  supremacy."  — ifej^im's  ASrim  Redivimis,  or  the  Hist, 
of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  213,  quarto,  Lond.  1672.  On  the  26th  of 
January,  1558-9,  Jewel  wrote  from  Strasburg  to  Peter  Mdrtjr: 
"  Christopherson,  that  brawling  bishop  of  Chichester,  is  certainly 
dead ;  the  same  is  also  reported  of  Watson,  bishop  of  Lincoln ; 
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Elizabeth's  first  parliament,  summoned  by  writs 
dated  December  1st,  met  at  Westminster,  January 
23d,  1558-9.  But  the  health  of  the  queen  not 
allowing  her  to  open  its  sessions  in  person,  as  she 
wished  to  do,  it  was  prorogued  to  the  25th,  when 
it  was  opened  with  regal  pomp,'  The  protestants, 
through  the  interference  of  the  council,  as  the 
papists  alleged,  were  in  a  majority  in  the  house. 
Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  in  his  opening  speech,  said : 
"  The  matters  and  causes  whereupon  you  are  to 
consult  are  chiefly  and  principally  three  points. 
Of  these  the  first  is  of  well-making  of  laws  for 
the  according  and  uniting  these  people  of  the 
realm  into  an  uniform  order  of  religion."  He  then 
admonished  the  members  "  that  no  contentious, 
contumelious,  nor  opprobrious  words,  as  '  heretic,' 
'  schismatic,' '  papist,'  and  such  like  names,  being 
nurses  of  such  seditious  factions  and  sects,  be 
used,  but  may  be  banished  out  of  men's  mouths, 
as  the  causers,  continuers,  and  increasers  of  dis- 
pleasure, hate,  and  malice,  and  as  the  utter  ene- 
mies of  all  concord  and  unity,  the  very  marks  that 
you  are  now  come  to  shoot  at."  f     The  first  and 

which  if  it  be  true,  there  are  at  this  time  no  less  than  fourUen  sees 
vacant."  —  Zurich  Letters,  1st  series,  No.  3.  Anderson,  in  his  An- 
nak  of  tJm  English  Bible,  (ii.  277,)  remarks  on  the  hrief  career  of 
most  of  Mary's  bishops.  The  bench  under  Mary  contained 
twenty-seven  bishops.  By  the  month  in  which  Mary  herself 
was  interred,  nineteen  had  died ;  and  In  thirteen  monllis  after,  six 
mote  followed  her  to  the  judgment, 

*  jyE'ces'  Joamah  of  Parliament,  pp,  0-11 ;  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  vol.  i.  p.  542. 

t  D'Ewes'  Jaurnah,  pp.  11,  12;  Pad.  Hist.,  vol.  i.  Cols.  336-38. 
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most  important  act  of  this  parliament  was  the 
"Act  of  Supremacy."  It  is  entitled:  "An  Act 
restoring  to  the  Crowne  thauncyent  Jurisdiction 
over  the  State  Ecclesiasticall  and  Spirituall,  and 
abolyshing  all  Forreine  Power,  repugnaunt  to  the 
same."  *  This  act  first  revives  all  the  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.  against  the  pope's  authority  and  juris- 
diction in  the  realm,  and  confers  on  Elizabeth  and 
her  successors  all  the  sovereignty,  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual,  exercised  by  Henry  VIII.  It  revives, 
also,  the  statute  of  1  Edward  VI  ch.  1,  against 
irreverent  speaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
and  provides  for  the  receiving  thereof  under  both 
kinds.  It  repeals  the  act  and  statute  of  1  and  2 
Philip  and  Mary,  which  revived  the  statutes  of  5 
Richard  II.,  2  Henry  IV.,  and  2  Henry  V.,  against 
heresies  —  declaring  such  acts  and  statutes  "  utterly 
repealed,  voidc,  and  of  none  effecte,  to  all  intentes 
and  purposes."  It  provides  that  all  foreign  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction  in  the  realm  be  abolished  and  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  "  all  such  jurisdictions,  privileges, 
superiorities,  preeminences  spiritual  and  ecclesias- 
tical, as  hath  been  before  exercised  or  used  for  the 
visitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  or  persons,  and 
for  reformation,  order,  and  correction  of  the  same, 
and  of  all  manner  of  errors,  heresies,  schisms, 
abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  shall 
forever  be  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm."  Also,  that  the  queen  and 
her  successors  "shall  have  full  power  and  author- 

*  Statutes  of  the  llfalm,  I  Elisabetli,  cli.  1. 
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ity,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  by  letters  patent  under 
the  great  sea]  of  England,  to  assign,  name,  and 
authorize,  when,  as  often  as  your  majesty  or  your 
heirs  or  successors  shall  think  meet  and  convenient, 
and  for  such  and  so  long  as  sball  please  your  high- 
ness, your  heirs  or  successors,  to  exercise,  use,  oc- 
cnpy,  and  execute  under  your  highness,  your  heirs 
or  successors,  all  manner  of  jurisdictions,  privileges, 
and  preeminences  in  anywise  touching  or  concern- 
ing any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within 
these  your  realms.  And  to  visit,  reform,  redress, 
order,  correct,  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies, 
schisms,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities 
whatsoever,  which  by  any  manner  spiritual  or  ec- 
clesiastical power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  can  or 
may  lawfully  be  reformed,  ordered,  redressed,  cor- 
rected, restrained,  or  amended." 

It  was  this  clause  which  furnished  the  founda- 
tion on  which  was  reared  those  inquisitorial  boards 
of  High  Commissioners  which  were  the  torment- 
ors and  executioners  of  good  men  for  successive 
generations. 

This  important  act  of  supremacy  further  pro- 
vides that  all  archbishops,  bishops,  and  judges,  and 
all  ministers  and  officers,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  every  person  having  her  highness'  fee  or  wages, 
shall  make  and  receive  an  oath  upon  the  evange- 
list according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  hereafter  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say :  "  I,  A  B,  do  utterly  testify 
and  declare  in  my  conscience,  that  the  queen's 
highness   is   the  only   supreme   governor   of    this 
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realm  and  of  all  other  her  highness'  dominions  and 
countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes,  as  temporal,  and  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority, 
preiiminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm  ;  and  therefore  I  do  utterly  re- 
nounce and  forsake  all  foreign  jurisdictions,  pow- 
ers, superiorities,  and  authorities ;  and  do  promise 
that  from  henceforth  I  shah  bear  faith  and  true  al- 
legiance to  the  queen's  highness,  her  heirs  and  law- 
ful successors,  and  to  my  power  shall  assist  and 
defend  all  jurisdictions,  preeminences,  privileges, 
and  authorities,  granted  or  belonging  to  the  queen's 
highness,  her  heirs  and  successors,  or  united  or  an- 
nexed to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm :  So  help 
me  God,  and  by  the  contents  of  this  book." 

A  refusal  to  take  this  oath  exposed  one  to  loss 
of  promotion  and  office  during  his  life,  and  dis- 
abled him  forever  from  holding  any  office.  Every 
person  using  livery,  or  doing  homage  to  the  crown, 
and  every  person  taking  orders  or  degrees  in  the 
universities,  was  also  required  to  take  this  oath. 

This  statute  also  provides,  that,  if  any  person 
shall,  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  preaching,  ex- 
press words,  or  deed,  or  act,  advisedly,  maliciously, 
and  directly  aifirm,  hold,  stand  with,  set  forth,  main- 
tain, or  defend  the  authority,  preeminence,  power, 
or  jurisdiction,  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  of  any 
foreign  prince,  prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate 
whatsoever,  heretofore  claimed,  used,  or  usurped 
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witiiin  this  realm,  or  any  dominion  of  her  maj- 
esty, every  such  person  and  persons,  their  abettors, 
aiders,  procurers,  and  counsellors,  being  thereof 
lawfully  convicted,  for  his  first  offence  shall  forfeit 
and  lose  to  the  crown  aU  his  goods  and  chattels  as 
well  real  as  personal;  if  he  is  not  worth  twenty 
pounds,  then,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  all  he  has, 
he  shall  suffer  imprisonment  one  whole  year  with- 
out bail  or  mainprise.  The  benefices  and  other 
ecclesiastical  promotions  and  dignities  of  every 
spiritual  person  thus  offending,  after  conviction  and 
attainder,  were  made  as  utterly  void,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  though  the  incumbent  thereof 
were  dead.  For  the  second  offence,  the  convicted 
person  incurred  the  dangers,  penalties,  and  forfeit- 
ures ordained  and  provided  by  the  statute  of  Pro- 
visors  and  Pr^munire.  For  the  third  offence,  he 
was  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties,  forfeitures 
and  losses,  as  in  case  of  high  treason.  It  was, 
however,  provided  that  no  person  should  be  pun- 
ished for  teaching,  preaching,  or  words  only,  unless 
complained  of  and  convicted  within  six  months 
after  the  offence.  Ecclesiastical  commissioners  un- 
der this  statute  could  not  adjudge  any  matter  to  be 
heresy  but  such  as  had  been  determined  to  be  her- 
esy by  authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  or  by 
the  first  four  general  councils,  or  any  other  general 
council  wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by 
the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  said  Scriptures, 
or  such  as  should  be  determined  to  be  heresy  by 
parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  their 
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convocation.  Ofienccs  under  this  act  had  to  be 
proved  by  two  sufficient  witnesses  at  least,  who 
were  to  be  brought  face  to  face  before  the  accused, 
if  he  required  it,  and  testify  there  what  they  could 

But  this  statute  went  much  further  than  the 
mere  letter  of  it  suggests.  By  reviving  sundry 
Statutes  of  25  Henry  VIII.,  the  titles  only  of  which 
are  recited,  it  gave  the  queen  absolute  control  over 
the  clergy  of  the  kingdom:  no  convocation  could 
be  called  without  her  consent ;  no  canons  enacted 
by  them  were  of  any  authority  without  her  appro- 
bation ;  and  no  bishop  could  be  elected  without 
her  congi  d'elire — leave  to  elect.  In  fact,  she  was 
endowed  with  all  the  despotic  power  over  the  clergy 
which  her  father  had  exercised,  and  which  the  pope 
had  claimed  before  him.f 

»  Sialates.  1  Elizabeth,  ch.  1,  eects.  1,  2,  5-12, 14,  15,  19-21. 

t  The  statutes  reviyed  by  this  act  were  those  of  25  Henry  VIIL 
ch.  19,  sects.  1,  2,  3 ;  and  ch.  20,  aeut.  8. 

Biirnei  Bays;  "This  act  [of  snpramacy]  wiis  in  many  things 
short  of  Hie  authority  that  King  Henry  had  claimed,  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  laivs  he  had  made."  But  the  only  evidences  vrhich 
he  adduces  are  that  tiie  title  of  Supreme  Head  was  left  out  of  the 
oath,  and  that  the  panishoient  for  denying  the  supremacy  and  re- 
fusing the  oath  was  not  so  severe.  —  Vol.  n.  pt.  ii.  bk.  iii,  p.  112. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  soprcme  goiiermr  is  eanivalent,  in  the  au- 
tliority  implied  over  the  church,  to  supreme  head.  And  Elizabeth 
exercised  the  same  anUiority  over  the  church  by  her  coromission- 
era,  that  Henry  dLd  by  his  vicegerent.  The  title  of  "  governor  " 
was  less  offensive  to  the  papists  than  thai  of"  head  of  the  church  " ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  she  adopted  that  which  was  least  ofifen- 
sive'to  them.  And  if  the  penalties  for  denying  the  supremacy 
and  refusing  the  oath  of  obedience  to  her  ecclesiastical  regula- 
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Another  important  act  passed  by  this  parliament 
provided  for  the  restoration  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Order  of  Divine  Service  of  Edward  VI. 
For  this  there  had  been  careful,  though  secret  prep- 
aration,* A  commission  of  divines  and  civilians 
prepared  "  a  book  or  platform  of  religion,"  which 
was  first  presented  to  her  majesty,  and  approved  by 
her,  then  laid  before  pai-liament  for  approval  and 
sanction.  This  commission  consisted  of  Drs.  Bill, 
Parker,  and  May ;  Mr.  Guest,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  Parker's  place  in  his  absence,  and  to  have 
had  an  important  part  of  the  work  intrusted  to 
him  ;  f  Messrs.  Cox,  Whithead,  Grindal,  and  Pilk- 
erton,  returned  exiles ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  "  a 
learned  knight  and  doctor  of  civil  law." 

The  result  of  this  commission  was,  that  the 
prayer  book  of  Edward  VI.,  with  sundry  variations 

tions  were  not  quite  so  sovcre  as  those  under  Henry,  the  differ- 
ence was  of  very  litHe  account,  as  tlie  provisions  of  thia  statute 
and  that  for  uniformity,  and  the  history  of  her  cruellies  towards 
those  who  resisted  her  supreme  governorship,  abundantly  prove. 

«  Slrgp^s  Annals,  ro!.  I.  pt.  i.  eh.  1,  p.  74  ;  Bamet's  Secords,  vol. 
ir.  pt,  II.  bfc.  111.  Ho.  1. 

t  Strype's  AnnaU,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  ch.  4,  pp.  120-22.  Guest  seems  to 
hare  been  the  most  active  agent  in  this  work.  "  Him  the  secre- 
tary [Cecil]  required  diiigenlly  to  compare  both.  King  Edward's 
comraissiott  books  together,  and  from  them  to  frame  a  book  for  the 
use  of  the  church  of  England,  by  correcting  and  amending,  alter- 
ing and  adding,  or  taking  away,  according  to  his  judgment  and 
the  andent  liturgies."  He  also  prepared  a  paper  vindicating  bis 
revision,  and  containing  some  suggestions,  which  was  given  to 
Cecil  to  be  Bubmitled  to  parliament.  But  Guest's  recommenda- 
tions as  to  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  some  other  particulars, 
were  disregarded. 
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from  the  second  boolc,  and  those  rather  in  favor  of 
popery,  was  laid  before  parliament,  and  a  bill  was 
immediately  presented  and  passed,  entitled :  "An 
Acte  for  the  Uniformitie  of  Common  Prayoure  and 
Dyvyne  Service  in  the  Churches,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacramentes."  *  This  act  provides 
for  the  restoration  of  the  book  of  common  prayer 
of  the  5  and  6  of  Edward  VI.,  with  the  alterations 
and  additions  made  by  this  statute,  and  declares 
that  it  "  shall  stands  and  bee,  from  and  after  the 
feaste  of  the  natyvitee  of  Saint  John  Baptiste,  in 
full  force  and  effecte,  according  to  the  tenour  and 
effecte  of  this  statute."  And  all  ministers  are  re- 
quired to  perform  religious  service  according  to  this 
book,  "  with  one  alteration  or  addition,  of  certain 
lessons  to  be  used  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
and  the  form  of  the  litany  altered  and  corrected, 
and  two  sentences  only  added  in  the  delivery  of 
the  sacrament  to  the  communicants,  and  none 
other,  or  otherwise."  f     Ministers  refusing  to  use 

*  Slalules,  I  Elizabeth,  ch.  2. 

t  Tlie  book  of  common  prayer  and  service  aetnally  imposed 
on  the  chnrch  of  England  by  ElizRbeth  is  not  described  accu- 
rately in  tliia  ajM.  Her  prayer  book  differed  from  Edward's  sec- 
ond book  in  many  more  particulars  than  are  here  enumerated  j 
and  her  injunctions  even  conlrarened  her  own  book;  as,  tbr  ex- 
ample, in  respect  to  the  sacramental  bread.  Lathbiiry,  in  hia 
History  of  (lie  Book  ofConaiioa  Prater,  notices  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  act  of  psrhament  and  Elizabeth's  book,  and  admits  tliat 
"many  other  alleralions  were  introduced,  and  some  of  them  of 
considerable  importance."  —  P.  44. 

See  Note  U,  Appendix,  in  wliich  tiicse  alterations  are  particu- 
larly noted.    These  are  important  lo  an  understanding  of  tlm  cou- 
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this  book,  or  using  any  other,  or  preaching  in  dero- 
gation thereof,  and  lawfully  convicted  thereof,  were 
to  Jose  and  forfeit  to  the  queen's  highness,  for  the 
first  offence,  one  year's  profits  of  all  their  benefices, 
and  to  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment.  For  the 
second  offence,  they  were  to  suffer  one  year's  im- 
prisonment and  deprivation.  Forthe third  offence, 
they  were  to  be  deprived  and  imprisoned  for  life. 
If  not  beneficed  clergymen,  offenders  were  to  be 
imprisoned  one  year  for  the  first  offence;  and  for 
life  for  the  second  offence.  For  depraving  this 
book,  or  ridiculing  it  by  interludes,  plays,  son^,  or 
rhymes,  or  by  other  open  words,  or  causing  any 
other  form  of  service  to  be  used  in  churches,  or  in- 
terrupting any  minister,  the  offender  was  liable  to  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  marks  (about  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  dollars)  for  the  first  offence ;  foui 
hundred  marks  for  the  second  offence ;  and  a  for- 
feiture of  goods,  and  imprisonment  for  life,  for  the 
third  offence.  This  statute  further  provides,  that 
all  persons  in  the  realm,  and  in  all  the  queen's 
dominions,  shall  resort  diligently  and  faithfully  to 
their  parish  churches,  where  common  prayer  and 
such  other  lawful  service  is  used,  on  Sundays  and 
all  other  holy -days.  And  that  every  absentee, 
without  lawful  and  reasonable  excuse,  shall  for 
each  offence  be  liable  to  the  censure  of  the  church, 


s  wliich  auliscquently  arose  in  the  church  of  England, 
out  of  wliich  grew  tlio  acknowledged  Congregationalism  of  the 
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and  to  a  fine  of  twelve  pence,  to  be  levied  by  way 
of  distress  on  his  goods,  lands,  or  tenements.* 

Arbitrary  and  oppressive  as  these  provisions  con- 
fessedly were,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  worst  of 
this  statute.  The  thirteenth  section  was,  perhaps, 
that  which  gave  most  offence  to  the  puritans.  In 
this  the  queen  is  invested  with  sovereign  authority 
to  order  and  change  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  as 
well  as  the  ornaments  of  the  church  and  the  min- 
isters. This  provision  is  important  enough  to  be 
copied  entire.  It  reads  thus :  "  Provided  always 
and  be  it  enacted,  that  such  ornaments  of  the 
church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  shall  be  re- 
tained and  be  in  use  as  was  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, by  authority  of  parliament,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  until 
other  order  shall  be  therein  talien  by  the  authority 
of  the  queen's  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her  com- 
missioners, appointed  and  authorized  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  for  [ecclesiastical  causes],  or 
of  the  metropolitan  of  this  realm.     And  also,  that 


«  Statutes,  1  Elizabeth,  ch.  2,  sects.  1,  2,  8.  In  estinialiiig  the 
severity  of  tliese  penalties,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the 
Tulue  of  coin  was  then  about  Ave  limes  greater  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time  i  that  is,  a  pound  would  buy  about  five  times  as  much 
food,  or  pay  for  five  times  as  much  labor,  as  it  now  will.  "A 
great  authority  writes  that  fourteen  hundred  pounds,  as  hite  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  would  be  equivalent  to  eight  thousand 
pounds  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  *  *  *  Prices  doubled 
tlicm selves  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reiga. "  — Robfiis'  Sodal  Bislory 
of  England,  p.  IM,  Loiid.  1856;  Stri/pe's  Mems.,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  ch. 
27,  p,  817. 
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if  there  shail  happen  any  contempt  or  irreverence 
to  be  used  in  the  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  church, 
by  the  misusing  of  the  orders  appointed  in  this 
book,  the  queen's  majesty  may,  by  the  like  advice 
of  the  said  commissioners  or  metropolitao,  ordain 
and  publish  such  further  ceremonies  or  rites  as  may 
be  most  for  the  advancement  of  God's  glory,  the 
edifying  of  his  church,  and  the  due  reverence  of 
Christ's  holy  mysteries  and  sacraments."' 

*  Statutes,  1  Elizabeth,  ch.  2,  sect.  13. 

Edward's  first  boot,  published  in  the  second  year  of  hia  teign, 
reiiuired  that  "  in  tlie  singing  or  saying  of  mattens  and  evensong, 
baptizing  and  burying,  the  minister,  in  parish  uhiirches  and  chap- 
els annesed  to  the  same,  shall  une  a  sw^lice.  And  in  all  cathedral 
churches  and  colleges,  archdeacons,  deans,  provosts,  mastera,  preb- 
endaries, and  fellows  being  undergraduates,  may  use  in  tlie  choir, 
besides  their  surplices,  such  liuods  as  pertaJn  to  tlieir  several  de- 
grees which  they  have  holden  in  any  university  within  tliis  realm; 
but,  in  all  other  places,  every  minister  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use 
any  surplice  or  no." 

It  further  says :  "  It  is  also  seemly  tltat  graduates,  when  they 
do  preacli,  should  use  such  hoods  as  pertaineth  to  their  several  de- 
grees. And  whenever  the  bishop  shall  celebrate  the  holy  com- 
munion in  the  church,  or  execute  any  other  public  ministration, 
he  shall  have  upon  him,  besides  his  rocliet,  a  surplice  or  olb,  and  a 
eope  or  vestment,  and  also  his  pastoral  alaff  in  his  hand,  or  else 
borne  or  holden  by  his  chapl^n.  Upon  the  day,  and  at  the  time 
appointed  for  the  holy  ministration  of  the  holy  communion,  tlie 
pHesC  that  shall  execute  tlie  holy  ministry  sliall  put  upon  him  the 
vesture  appointed  for  that  ministration,  that  is  to  say,  a  white  alb, 
plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope.  And  when  there  be  many  priests 
or  deacons,  then  so  many  shall  be  ready  to  help  the  priest  m  the 
ministraUon  as  shall  be  requisite.  And  shall  have  upon  them 
likewise  the  vestures  appointed  for  the  ministry,  that  is  to  say, 
albs,  with  tunkUs."  Tiie  cope,  with  an  alb,  or  surplice,  was  also  to 
be  worn  in  that  portion  of  the  conimniiion  service  which  is  used 
"  \s  touching  kneehng,  crossing, 
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This  section  places  everything,  except  the  polity 
and  doctrine  of  the  church,  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  queen  and  her  ecclesiastical  commissioners. 
Now,  since  it  was  about  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  ornaments  alone  that  there  was  any  dispute 
among  the  protestants,  and  as  it  was  chiefly 
about  these  that  they  and  the  papists  disagreed, 
for  the  parliament  to  ordain  a  book  of  service,  and 
to  establish  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  then  to  give 
the  queen  power  to  alter  these  at  her  pleasure,  was 
to  make  her  lady  -  absolute  in  the  church.  This 
statute  allowed  her  to  ordain  such  "ceremonies 
and  rites  "  as  she  and  her  commissioners  pleased, 
and  to  compel  men  to  observe  them,  just  as  if 
parliament  itself  had  enacted  them.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  words,  "  The  full  power,  authority, 
jurisdiction,  and  supremacy  in  church  causes,  which 
heretofore  the  popes  usurped  and  took  to  them- 
selves, is  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  crowa 
of  this  realm,"*  And  to  this  sovereignty  she  at- 
tached so  much  importance,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  would  have  given  her  royal  assent  to 
this  statute,  had  it  not  contained  this  sweeping 
clause.f 

lioWing  up  of  hands,  knocking  upon  tlie  breast,  and  other  ges- 
tures," Edward's  book  eays,  "they  may  be  used  or  lefi,  ae  any 
man'edevotionserveth,  without  blame."  —  Liturgies  of  Edmard  VI., 
p.  167  ;  Whally's  Rational  lUiatrotion,  p.  100,  Oxford,  1819,  in 
Soamea'  Elia.  Ed!g.  Biet.,  pp.  26,  27,  notes.  Tlie  alwve  directions 
about  drese,  etc.,  are  all  left  out  of  Edward's  second  pruyer  book. 

*  Stn/pe'a  WhUgiJt,  i.  495. 

t  Archbishop  Parker,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  in  lo70,  says  tiiat  in  a 
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The  two  statutes  which  have  now  been  particu- 
larly described —  of  supremacy  and  uniformity  — 
were  the  great  sources  of  that  despotic  and  tyran- 
nous power  which  Elizabeth  so  actively  and  un- 
mercifully employed  against  her  protestant  subjects 
during  her  long  and  eventful  reign. 

In  justice  to  the  queen's  first  parliament,  it 
should  be  recorded  that  these  Draponic  statutes 
were  not  enacted  without  very  considerable  delay 
and  opposition.  It  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
three  months  fcom  the  time  that  the  supremacy 
bill  was  first  introduced  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons before  it  was  finished  and  passed  upon  by 
both  houses ;  during  which  time  it  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  commons  on  no  less  than  thirteen 
different  days ;  and  was  read  and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, "dashed,"  and  redrawn,  and  read,  and  re- 
read, passed  and  sent  to  the  lords,  altered  and  sent 
back  to  the  commons,  altered  again  and  returned 
to  the  lords,  and  finally,  after  being  two  months 
and  twenty  days  boxed  about  between  the  two 
houses,  was  enacted  and  made  the  law  of  the 
realm.  This  long  delay  and  these  numerous 
changes  from  the  original  bill  are  a  sufficient  proof 
that  parliament  was  not  over  ready  to  pass  the 
bill.  The  act  of  uniformity  also  encountered 
strong  opposition;  tJiough  it  seems  to  have  been 


ffith  her  majesty  she  signified,  that,  if  tliis  proviso 
liad  not  bei;n  added  to  the  statute  of  uniformity,  "  her  highness 
would  not  have  agreed  tu  divers  orders  of  tlie  book  "  of  common 
prayer,  —  Sliyj)e's  Parker,  vol.  ii,  p.  ^4. 
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more  carefully  prepared,  and  to  have  passed  with 
less  delay  than  the  supremacy  act.* 

Parliament  having  restored  the  Reformation,  so 
far  as  legal  acts  could  do  it  without  the  advice  or 
concurrence  of  the  convocation,  and  having  put 
absolute  power  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  to  do 
her  sovereign  pleasure  in  the  church  of  England, 
adjourned.  May,  8th,  1559, 

Some  of  the  clergy  introduced  Edward's  second 
book  immediately  after  Mary's  death ;  but  the 
practice  was  discouraged  by  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Latin  mass  book  was  still  used,  and  the  priests  cel- 
ebrated divine  service  for  the  most  part  as  they  had 
done  before  Mary's  death,  with  the  exception  of 
the  portions  required  to  be  in  English,  already  men- 
tioned. Elizabeth  introduced  the  new  service  into 
her  own  chapel  as  early  as  the  12th  of  May  ;  and 
it  was  introduced  into  St,  Paul's  cathedral  with 
considerable  pomp.  May  15th ;  f  but  the  old  Roman 
offices  were  generally  continued  until  June  24th, 
1559,  when  the  new  book  of  common  prayer  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land  by  parliamentary  enacts 
ment.  "  When  that  day  came,  the  protestants 
generally  received  the  book  with  great  joy,  finding 
it  to  consist  of  the  same  divine  service  with  that  in 

*  Camden,  ii.  B72;  D'Ewes,  23,  29,  45,  47,  52,  53,  55,  and  note 
to  pp.  28,  29  parUcularly  ;  Lingard,  vii.  261. 

t  Shape's  Annak,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  cliftps.  U  and  14,  pp.  200,  285 ; 
Stryp^s  Grindal,  pp.  36,  89.  Lalhbary  [Hisi.  Book  of  C.  P.)  says: 
"  On  the  1st  of  May  Hie  book  waa  used  in  her  majesty's  chapel, 
and  in  all  the  ehurehea  on  St.  John  Baptist's  day  [June  24tli], 
1589."  — P- 09. 
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godly  Edward's  days."*  It  was,  for  substance,  it 
is  true,  "  the  same  divine  service  "  used  in  Edward's 
days ;  and  yet  there  were  many  alterations  fi-oni 
that,  and  some  of  considerable  importance  too ; 
and  the  book  sent  forth  by  the  queen,  and  the  one 
described  in  the  act  of  parliament,  differed  so  much 
as  to  occasion  considerable  remark  and  complaint, 
particularly  by  the  more  zealous  protestants.f 

Some  time  in  June,  1559,  the  queen  instituted 
her  high  commissioners'  court,  agreeably  to  the 
act  of  supremacy,  to  visit  all  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  places,  and  reform  all  abuses,  to  discharge  all 
prisoners  on  account  of  religion,  to  restore  to  their 
benefices  all  who  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  and 
to  reinstate  the  reformed  religion  throughout  the 
kingdom.J  She  published,  at  or  about  the  same 
time,  a  code  of  injunctions,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
commissioners  in  their  visitations.  These  injunc- 
tions were  fifty  -  three  in  number ;  and  the  first 
eighteen  were,  in  substance,  quite  like  those  issued 
in  the  early  part  of  Edward's  reign,  of  which  a 
brief  abstract  has  been  given. §     They  were,  how- 

*  Slri/pe's  Annuh,  vol.  I.  pt.  i.  eh.  11,  p.  201. 

t  The  variations  from  Edward's  book  are  Bufficiently  noted 
elsewhere.  Appendix,  Nute  B.  See  also  Laililmrg,  pp.  43-60, 
who  says ;  "  The  puritans  in  this  and  the  succeeding  reign  were 
quite  correct  in  their  slalements  respecting  the  differences  between 
the  two  boolts  —  the  boolt  in  use  and  tlie  book  as  deacrihed  by  the 

t  "  This  was  the  first  high  commission  that  was  given  out." 
—  Burnet,  vol.  11.  pt.  I.  bk.  III.  p,  801. 
§  See  mile,  pp.  159-61 ;   WilScins'  Condlia,  iv.  3-8. 
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ever,  much  more  extended  and  minute,  and  the  last 
half  of  them,  in  many  particulars,  were  much  less 
liberal  and  truly  protestant  than  Edward's  injunc- 
tions. For  example ;  Edward  forbids  all  proces- 
sions—  "They  shaJI  not  from  henceforth,  in  any 
parish  church,  at  any  time  use  any  procession  about 
the  church,  or  churchyard,  or  other  place."  But 
Elizabeth  makes  an  exception,  that  "  once  in  a  year, 
at  the  time  accustomed,  the  curate  and  substantial 
men  of  the  parish  walk  about  the  parishes,  as  they 
were  accustomed  "  —  that  is,  according  to  old  pop- 
ish usage.  The  twenty-ninth  injunction  was  un- 
doubtecJly  suggesti^d  by  Elizabeth's  antipathy  to 
the  marriage  of  all  ecclesiastics ;  and  it  throws  as 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  marriages  as 
could  well  be  done  without  a  direct  prohibition  of 
them.  It  provides  that  no  priest  or  deacon  shall 
marry  without  the  allowance  of  his  bishop  and 
two  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  that  no  bishop 
shall  marry  without  the  allowance  of  his  metropol- 
itan and  such  commissioners  as  the  queen  shall  ap- 
point. So  in  relation  to  the  clerical  vestments, 
these  injunctions  are  less  liberal  than  Edward's. 
These  expressly  require  all  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops, and  all  who  preach  or  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, or  are  admitted  to  any  ecclesiastical  voca- 
tion, or  into  either  of  the  universities,  to  wear 
such  garments  and  square  caps  as  were  worn  in 
the  reign  of  Edward.  By  these  injunctions,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  be  absent  from  his  own  par- 
iah church,  or  to  resort  to  another,  except  to  some 
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parish  of  the  same  town,  and  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  No  person  was  allowed  to  teach  school 
but  by  permission  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese, 
Three  or  four  persons  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
ordinaries  in  every  parish,  to  see  that  all  the  parish- 
ioners duly  resorted  to  church,  and  to  report  de- 
faulters,  after  admonition,  to  the  ordinary.  F" 
ing  men  were  to  be  maintained  in  all  collegiate 
churches.  Contentious  disputes  in  regard  to  relig- 
ion were  forbidden,  and  the  use  of  opprobrious 
words,  as  "papist,  papistical,  hereiic,  schismatic, 
or  sacramentary  "  —  offenders  to  be  reported  to  the 
ordinary.  No  book  or  pamphlet  was  to  be  printed 
or  made  public  without  license  from  the  queen,  or 
six  of  her  privy  councillors,  or  her  ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  or  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
or  York,  or  the  bishop  of  London,  the  chancellors 
of  both  universities,  or  the  bishop  and  archdeacon 
of  the  diocese  where  the  printing  was  to  be  done. 
In  the  time  of  reading  the  litany,  and  all  other  col- 
lects, and  common  prayer,  it  is  required  that  all  the 
people  shall  devoutly  kneel;  and  when  the  name 
of  Jesus  shall  be  in  any  lesson,  sermon,  or  other- 
ways  pronounced  in  the  church,  due  reverence  shall 
be  made  of  all  persons,  with  lowliness  of  courtesy, 
and  uncovering  the  heads  of  the  men,  as  has  been 
heretofore  accustomed.'  In  an  addenda  to  these 
injunctions,  the  queen  clearly  intimated  that  she 
cared  very  little  for  the  enforcement  of  the  order  for 
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substituting  sacramental  tables  for  popish  altars : 
"  Saving  for  an  uniformity,  there  seemeth  no  mat- 
ter of  great  moment,  so  that  the  sacrament  be  duly 
reverently  ministered."  And  where  the  table  took 
the  place  of  the  altar,  she  was  willing  to  have  it 
look  as  much  like  the  old  altar  as  possible.  She 
therefore  directed  that  "  the  holy  table  in  every 
church  be  decently  made  and  set  in  the  place  where 
the  altar  stood,  and  there  commonly  covered,"  etc. 

Disobedience  to  any  of  these  injunctions  exposed 
the  offender  to  suspension  from  office,  deprivation, 
sequestration  of  the  fruits  of  benefices,  and  the 
benefices  themselves,  and  to  excommunication,  im- 
prisonment, or  such  other  legal  punishment  as  the 
judgment  of  the  commissioners,  or  any  two  of 
them,  might  deem  proper. 

The  commissioners  began  their  labors  early  in 
July,  by  tendering  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  Of  the  ^fifteen  bishops  then 
alive,  all  but  Dr.  Kitchin,  bishop  of  Landaff,  refused 
the  oath,  and  were  deprived  of  their  bishoprics  ;  but 
out  of  nme  thousand  four  hundred  ecclesiastics  in 
the  kingdom,  not  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  re- 
fused to  renounce  the  pope,  in  order  to  keep  their 
livings.*     The  great  majority  of  these  men  were, 

*  Sitijits  tells  us,  that  out  of  "nine  thousand  and  four  hundred 
ectleaiastieal  persons,  but  one  hundred  and  eeventy  seven  left  their 
liringB  rather  than  renounee  the  pope  and  change  their  idolatrous 
mass  for  the  use  of  the  EngUsh  litui^y."  But  in  his  enurarration 
of  the  deprived  ecclesiastics,  he  makes  the  number  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  thus ;  fourteen  bishops,  thirteen  deans,  lourteen 
srcbdeacons,  fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  fifty  prebendaries,  eighty 
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undovtbtedly,  Eomanists  in  their  principles,  so  far 
as  tiiey  liad  any  beyond  self-interest.  If  we  may 
believe  Sanders  ("  mendaciorum  paler  Sandertis  "), 
the  great  calumniator  of  the  protestants  of  this 
period  —  and  we  may  believe  him  here  if  any- 
where —  some  of  the  conforming  clergy  of  this 
reign  read  the  service  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  churches,  and  on 
the  same  day  celebrated  mass  in  private  houses ; 
or,  to  use  his  own  language,  often  officiated  at  the 
Lord's  table  and  the  devil's,  or  at  the  most  holy 
eueiiarist  and  the  Calvinistie  supper,  on  one  and 
the  same  day." 

Another  result  of  the  commissioners'  visitation 
was  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  moniiments  of 


rectors  of  churches,  six  abbots,  priors,  and  abbesses.  Camdea  Bays, 
eiglity  rertors,  fifty  prebendaries,  fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve 
archdeacons,  twelve  deans,  six  abbots  and  abbesses,  and  fourteen 
bishops  refused  tlie  oath  of  supremacy,  making  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dredandeighty-nine.— ffisi.  £/«.,  II.  376.  JVed  (i.  192]  says :  "It 
appeared  that  not  above  two  hmidreJ  and  for^-three  clergymen 
quitted  tlieir  livings,  viz ;  iburleen  bishops,  and  three  bishops  elect, 
one  abbot,  four  priors,  one  abbess,  twelve  deaJis,  fourteen  arch- 
deacons, Mxty  canons  or  prebendaries,  one  hundred  beneficed 
clergymen,  fifteen  heads  of  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  to 
which  may  be  added  about  twenty  doctors  in  several  faculties." 
These  foot  up  two  hundred  and  forty-four.  How  many  of  them 
were  "  clergymen,"  does  not  appear.  Slrype's  Annuls,  vol.  ii.  pt,  i. 
cii.  8,  p.  106.  Btcmet  follows  Camden,  or  gives  precisely  the  same 
figures.  —  Hist.  Be/:,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  bk.  iii.  pp.  796-802. 

*  De  Schisma  AngUatiiam,  p.  161,  ed.  1585 ;  "Siepeque  et  mensK 
Domini,  ac  calicis  dfamontorum,  hoe  est,  sacrosanctse  Eucharists, 
et  cipnse  CalvinicEe,  uno  eodemque  die,  illo  luctuoso  tempore,  par- 
ticipee  fierent." 
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idolatry  in  the  churches,  such  as  roods  —  images 
of  Christ  on  the  cross,  with  Mary  and  John  stand- 
ing hy  —  images  of  the  apostles  and  saints,  and 
even  popish  altar-cloths,  copes,  books,  and  banners. 
These  were  brought  out  and  burned.  And  the 
people,  outrunning  the  commissioners  and  the 
wishes  of  the  government,  went  so  far  as  to  take 
down  bells  that  had  been  consecrated,  and  broke 
up  or  defaced  monuments  of  the  dead,  which  had 
emblems  of  idolatry  about  them.  This  provoked 
the  queen,  and  called  forth  a  proclamation,  dated 
September  19th,  1559,  "  against  breaking  or  de- 
facing of  monuments  of  antiquity,  being  set  up  in 
churches  or  other  places  for  memory,  and  not  for 
superstition,"  and  against  taking  away  bells,  lead, 
etc.,  from  the  churches.* 

Popish  altars  and  vestments  and  ceremonies 
were  still  retained,  and  the  queen  kept  a  crucifix 
on  her  altar  in  her  oratory,  and  burnt  candles  before 
it ;  and  was,  in  fact,  with  great  diiBculty  brought 
to  consent  to  such  purgation  of  the  churches  as 
had  already  been  made. 

Jewel  wrote  in  February,  1559,  that  he  wished 
even  "  the  very  slightest  footsteps  of  popery  might 
be  taken  both  out  of  the  church  and  out  of  the 
minds  of  men.  But  that  the  queen  could,  at  that 
time,  bear  no  change  in  religion  ['  other  than  what 
was  already  done  and  established']."  Cox,  Grin- 
dal,   Horn,  Sandys,  Parkhurst,  and  Bentham,  at 

*  Stri/pe'i  Annuls,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  eh.  li,  p.  279. 
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that  time,  essentially  agreed  with  Jewel  in  the  wish 
for  a  thorough  purification  of  the  churches  from  all 
Bymbols  of  popery.' 

Elizabeth's  hierarchy  was  now  speedily  com- 
pleted. Dr.  Parker  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  December  17th,  1559  ;  and  soon  after, 
Grindal  was  consecrated  bishop  of  London;  Horn 
of  Winchester ;  Pilkinton  of  Durham ;  Cox  of  Ely ; 
Sandys  of  Worcester ;  Barlow  of  Chichester ;  and 
Scovy  of  Hereford. 

Though  the  queen  had  removed  the  old  popish 
bishops,  and  filled  their  places  with  good  protes- 
tants,  her  policy  was  to  make  everything  as  easy 
and  comfortable  for  the  papists  as  possible,  consist- 
ent with  the  maintenance  of  her  absolute  suprem- 
acy over  ah.  The  great  body  of  the  inferior  clergy 
—  perjured  Romanist  —  were  allowed  to  hold  their 
Hvings.  And  though  there  was  a  sad  deficiency 
of  capable  preachers,  yet  she  refused  license  to  all 
who  would  not  observe  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  her  hierarchy,  and  minister  in  the  old  popish 
garments.  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  preachers, 
the  bishops  were  compelled  to  license  mechanics 
and  husbandmen,  unlearned  and  unqualified,  to  ad- 
minister religious  rites,  and  supply  the  destitute 
churches  with  ministers ;  and  this  while  numbers 
of  faithful  and  accomplished  men  were  refused, 
not  only  all  preferment,  but  even  the  poor  privilege 

*  Strypn'a  Annals,  vol.  r.  pt,  i,  ell.  13,  pp.  262-64. 
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of  preaching  gratuitously  the  gospel  to  the  hungry 
people,  because  they  could  not  conscientiously  con- 
form to  all  the  requisitions  of  ecclesiastical  law. 

The  queen's  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  keep 
the  new  hierarchy  so  much  like  the  old  popish  one 
that  ordinary  persons  should  discern  no  essential 
difference.  And  she  bo  far  succeeded  in  this  that 
the  people  generally  attended  the  parish  churches 
without  hesitation,  and  continued  so  to  do  for  sev- 
eral years  after  her  accession.*  The  truth  is,  Eliz- 
abeth was  far  from  being  a  hearty  protestant.  She 
was  only  a  State  protestant,  while  in  heart  a  Church 
papist.  Strypc  says  of  her,  in  1558 :  "  What  to 
think  of  the  queen  at  this  time,  as  to  her  religion, 
one  might  hesitate  somewhat,  who  in  her  sister's 
reign  went  to  mass  and  complied  outwardly  with 
her  practice."  "  She  protested  to  Count  Feria  [the 
Spanish  ambassador]  that  she  acknowledged  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament."  Whether  she 
meant  the  corporal  presence  does  not  appear,  for 
the  two  are  often  confounded.  "  The  same  also 
she  protested  to  Lord  Lamac ;  and  also,  that  she 


*  Heylyn  qnotea  Pareons,  the  Jesuit,  aa  saying  that "  for  twelve 
years  together  the  court  and  state  was  in  great  quiet,  and  no  ques- 
tion made  about  religion";  and  Brierly,  another  papist,  as  ac- 
icnowletlging  that  "in  the  beginning  of  the  queen's  teign,  most 
part  of  the  oatliolioe  for  many  years  did  go  to  the  heretical 
ehurehes  and  service."  —  Hist.  Pi-est.,  p.  226.  Soames  sajs  ■ 
"  Hardly  any  of  the  Idty,  however  notoriously  and  avowedly  par- 
tial to  Eome,  kept  away  from  church  during  Elizabeth's  first  five 
years.  «  *  «  It  was  only  something  less  througli  another  five 
years."  —  Elii,  Hisl,,  pp.  10,  12, 
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did  now  and  then  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary."  * 
Camden  says  of  Elizabeth's  religious  character: 
"As  for  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  cross,  the 
blessed  virgin,  and  the  saints,  she  had  very  honor- 
able sentiments  of  them."  f  Sir  Francis  Engle- 
field  (or  Inglefield)  one  of  Mary's  chief  household 
officers  during  Edward's  reign,  and  master  of 
wards  after  her  accession,  and  one  of  her  grand 
inquisitorial  court,  erected  in  1556-7,  says,  that 
"when  she  [Elizabeth]  was  upon  other  matters 
sometimes  examined  by  commissioners  from  the 
queen,  she  would  herself  take  occasion  to  complain 
that  the  queen,  her  sister,  should  seem  to  have  any 
doubt  of  her  religion,  and  would  thereupon  make 
protestation,  and  swear  that  she  was  a  catholic,"  J 

*  Sin/pe,  vol,  I.  pt.  I.  sect.  1,  pp.  2  and  8,  Intr.  Sir  Benry  Ellis 
saya  :  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  be- 
lierer  in  a  real,  bat  not  in  a  transubalanaated  presence."  —  Orig- 
aial  Letters,  pp.  269,  271,  in  Lathbury,  p.  51.  Laihbiir;/  comphiina 
that "  by  the  puritans  no  distinction  was  mafle  between  the  cor- 
poral preaenee  of  the  papists  and  the  real  presence  of  the  Luther- 
ans. A  real,  spiritnal  presence  is  held  by  the  ebarch  of  England, 
in  opposition  to  the  popish  doctrine  of  transubatantiafion,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Zninglian  notion  of  n  mere  memorial,  on  the 
other."  —Hist.  B.  of  0.  P.,  p.  63.  Tbe  puritans  were  not  the  only 
writers  who  fiiiled  to  discriminate  between  a  real,  sprntual,  though 
inexplicable  presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements,  and 
a  corporal  presence  —  a  trananbstantiation,  or  a  change  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Ciirist.  Burnet 
uses  the  words  intorahangeably  sometimes,  speaking  of  tlie  "real 
or  corporal  presence."  —  Zji(ft6ijry,  p.  63,  note  A.  Lathbiay  devotes 
eeveral  pages  to  tins  matter,  which  deservo  the  attention  of  tliose 
who  would  thoroughly  anderstand  this  subject.  —  Pp.  46-58. 

t  Life  ofElimbak,  ii.  371, 

t  Pattimon's  Jerasdem  and  Bald,  p.  436,  in  Dodd's  Ck.  Mai.,  ii. 
119,  note. 
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And  Lingard  fells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  raailu- 
seript  Life  of  the  Duchess  Feria,  that  Elizabeth, 
when  urged  by  Mary  on  her  death-bed  to  declare 
her  real  sentiments  on  religion,  "  prayed  God  that 
the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her  up  alive, 
if  she  were  not  a  true  Roman  Catholic."  * 

How  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  these  re- 
ports, and  how  much  of  sincerity  in  these  protes- 
tations of  Elizabeth,  if  really  made,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide ;  for  some  of  them  were  made  under 
duress,  and  others  for  the  accomplishment  of  self- 
ish ends;  but  this  is  certain,  that  her  religious 
character  was  an  impenetrable  mist,  and  her  hie- 
rarchal  establishment  was  so  like  the  old  popish  one. 
which  it  supplanted,  that  even  the  most  discerning 
eyes  could  with  difficulty  detect  the  ditfcrence. 
Thus  Sir  Edward  Coke  said  of  Elizabeth's  hie- 
.  rarchy:  "  The  review  of  the  common  prayer  book, 
the  throwing  out  the  petition  against  the  pope  in 
the  litany,  and  restoring  some  parts  of  King  Ed- 
ward's first  book  in  the  communion  office,  the  de- 
cency of  the  sacerdotal  habits,  the  music  and  so- 
lemnity of  the  service,  reconciled  a  great  part  of  the 
cathoUc  laity  to  our  communion."  f  And  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  said : 
"  I  have  heard  say,  that  when  Cardinal  Lorrain 
saw  our  prayer  book  in  Latin  or  in   French,  he 

*  Bkt.  Eng.,  vir.  24.  The  Count  I'eria  was  a  Spanish  ambae- 
Bador  to  Eiizabetii's  court,  and  employeilinoonfidGntial  service  for 
his  master,  Fhilip. 

t  In  CiMier's  Ecc.  Eist.,  vol.  vi.  p.  2d4. 
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should  answer  that  he  liked  well  of  that  order, '  if,' 
saith  he,  '  they  would  go  no  further.'  "  *  And  in  a 
letter  to  Walsingham,  dated  May,  1571,  in  describ- 
ing a  conversation  with  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  time  negotiations  were  in  progress  about  the 
queen's  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  he  says, 
with  reference  to  the  English  service :  "  The  am- 
bassador himself  being  appointed  to  confer  with 
my  lord  of  Leicester  and  me,  made  the  cause  very 
hard,  alleging  directly,  that  Monsieur  would  never 
sustain  that  dishonor,  as  to  come  hither  with  an 
accompt  to  the  world  that  he  should  have  no  re- 
ligion ;  and  then  I  answered,  as  is  contained  in  the 
queen's  majesty's  letters,  setting  out  the.  nearness 
of  ours  to  such  as  was  good  and  sound  in  the 
Roman,  adding  that  we  omitted  nothing  but  those 
which  were  impious  and  doubtful  to  be  against  the 
Scriptures."  f  And  in  "A  Summary  of  Answers 
made  by  the  Queen's  Majesty  to  the  French  Am- 
bassador," we  read :  "  If  the  form  of  the  religion 
in  England  were  considered  by  them,  it  should  be 
found  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  same  contrary  to 
the  Roman  religion,  differing  only,  that  the  same  ia 
translated  out  of  the  Latin  tongue  into  the  Eng- 
lish, and  some  things,  for  reasonable  respects,  are 
omitted."  J  Heylyn  says :  "  The  liturgie  of  the 
church  had  been  exceedingly  well  fitted  to  their  ap- 

*  Origiaol  Letters,  Parker  Society's  ed.  p.  898. 
t  Burloigh  to  Walsingham,  in  Digged  Com; 
100.    London,  1655. 
i  Digges,  p.  113. 
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probation  [the  papists']  by  leaving  out  an  offensive 
passage  against  the  pope ;  restoring  the  old  form  of 
words,  accustomably  used  in  the  participation  of 
the  holy  sacrament ;  the  total  expunging  of  a  ru- 
bric, which  seemed  to  make  a  question  of  the  real 
presence;  the  situation  of  the  holy  table  in  the 
place  of  the  altar ;  the  reveretid  posture  of  kneel- 
ing at  it,  or  before  it,  by  all  cominunicants ;  the  rc- 
tEiining  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  festivals ;  and 
finally,  by  the  vestments  used  by  the  priest  or  min- 
ister in  the  ministration.  And  so  long  as  all  things 
continued  in  so  good  a  posture,  they  saw  no  cause 
of  separating  from  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  the 
acts  of  worship,"  *  And  Elizabeth  herself,  in  a 
letter  to  Walsingham,  dated  May  11th,  1571,  said 
of  the  English  service  :  "  In  ours  there  is  no  part 
that  hath  not  been,  yea,  that  is  not  at  this  day  used 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  as  of  late  the  same  hath 
been  allowed  by  the  last  council  at  Trent."  f 

»  Hht.  Presl.,  p.  224 ;  see  also  p.  226,  See  an  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  this  pompons  ritual  on  a,  Roman  gentleman  — "an 
intelligencer  from  Rome  of  gooH  parts  and  acconnt "  —  menHoned 
by  Sir  Geo.  Paulo,  in  his  Life  of  Whilgift,  pp.  104-6.  After  witness- 
ing tie  pomp  in  which  Whitgifl  celebrated  divine  service  in  tlie 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  attended  by  "  a  hundred  of  his  own  ser- 
vants, whereof  there  were  forty  gentlemen  in  chains  of  gold,  also 
'bj  the  deans,  prebendaries,  and  preachers,  in  tbeir  surplices  and 
scarlet  hoods,"  and  hearing  "  the  solemn  music,  with  the  voices, 
and  organs,  comets,  and  sagbuta,  he  was  overlaken  with  admira- 
tion ;  and  Ibr  himself  protested,  that,  unless  it  were  in  the  pope's 
chapel,  he  never  saw  a  more  solemn  sight,  or  heard  a  more  heav- 
enly  sound." 

t  /Jijsa),  p.  98. 
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So  impressed  was  pope  Pius  IV.  with  the  con- 
geniality of  tiie  queen's  temper  and  liierarcljy  with 
his  own,  that,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1560,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  "  To  Our  Dearest  Daughter  in 
Christ,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,"  in  which 
he  exhorted  and  persuaded  his  "  most  dear  daugh- 
ter "  to  yield  obedience  to  his  "  paternal  and  whole- 
some admonitions.  By  doing  which,"  he  says, 
"  you  may  promise  yourself  everything  at  our 
hands  that  you  can  desire,  not  only  towards  the 
happiness  of  your  soul,  but  the  establishment  also 
of  your  royal  dignity,  according  to  the  authority, 
place,  and  function  intrusted  to  us  by  God."  *  This 
letter  he  sent  by  his  nuncio,  who  was  instructed  to 
bring  about  a  harmonious  agreement  between  the 
queen  and  the  pope.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
mission,  the  nuncio  ia  understood  to  have  offered, 
in  the  pope's  name,  to  confirm  the  English  liturgy, 
to  allow  the  partaking  of  the  sacrament  in  both 
kinds,  as  it  was  in  Bohemia,  nay,  and  that  he 
would  disannul  the  sentence  against  the  queen's 
mother's  marriage,  in  case  Elizabeth  would  submit 
herself  and  subjects  to  the  pope's  authority.  The 
queen  refused  the  tempting  offer,  but  not  in  a  way 
to  discourage  further  overtures  ftom  his  hohness; 
for  the  very  next  year  Pius  wrote  another  letter, 
full  of  love,  to  her  majesty,  and'  started  another 
nuncio  for  England ;  but  he  was  stopped  by  the 

«  Camden,  in  Kennet,  ii,  884 ;  ColUer,  vi.  298 ;  Slr^e's  Amah, 
Tol.  I.  pt.  1.  ch.  69,  p,  339-,  Oxford,  1821. 
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queen's  command  in  Flanders.*  He  nevertheless 
loitered  around  for  many  months,  hoping  to  obtain 
permission  to  enter  England,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  bishop  of  Aquila,  Philip's  ambassador,  "  a 
clever  and  crafty  old  fox,  and  formed  for  intrigue," 
who  did  his  utmost  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  give  the 
nuncio  an  audience,  but  all  in  vain.f 

I  have  been  thus  particular  with  the  details  of 
Elizabeth's  hierarchal  establishment,  especially  ite 
external  conformity  to  Romish  usage  and  doctrine, 
because  on  these  points  the  whole  subsequent  his- 
tory of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England  was  made 
to  turn.  It  was  the  attempt  to  enforce  these  Rom- 
ish practices — these  "  liitle  thin^,"  as  the  queen 
and  her  coadjutors  in  Church  and  State  called  them 

*  Camden,  at  sup. ;  Siri/pe's  Annals,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  eh.  69,  p.  340, 
t  Zurich  Letters,  Jewel  to  Marlyr,  and  Jewel  to  Bullingcr,  Nob. 
43  anil  4i.  "  The  pope,  both  in  pnblic  and  private,  is  plotting 
mischief  to  t)ie  utmost  of  his  power.  Fourteen  months  einee  [this 
letter  is  dated  Febniary  Bth,  1561-62]  he  sent  a  nuncio  [the  abbot 
of  Martinengo]  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  as  he  cannot  jet  be  ad- 
mitted into  England,  he  is  still  loitering  in  Flanders."  Bishop 
Parkhurst  wrote  to  BuUinger,  August  20th,  1562 :  "After  I  hud 
written  this,  too  good  news  was  brought  me ;  namely,  that  the 
CFuciflx  and  candlesticks  in  the  queen's  chapel  are  broken  in 
pieces,  and,  as  some  one  has  brought  word,  reduced  to  ashes."  — 
Zurich  Letters,  1st  series.  No.  68,  p.  122;  Stryp^s  Annals,  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
eh.  18,  p,  260.  April  26th,  1568,  Piwkhurst  wrote  again  :  "  I  wrote 
yoa  word  QisX  the  cross,  wax  candles,  and  candlesticks  had  been 
removed  frora  the  q^ueen's  chapel.  But  they  were  shortly  after 
brought  back  again,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  godly.  The  candles 
were  heretofore  lighted  every  day  ;  but  now  not  at  all."  — Zerich 
Laters,  No,  57,  p.  129;  Sfype,  ul  sup. 
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—  that  occasioned  all  the  ecclesiastical  troubles 
which  followed,  and  finally  rent  the  protestant 
church  of  England  in  pieces.  They  were  the  little 
wedges,  which,  one  after  another,  were  forced  into 
the  rock  of  protestantism,  and  which,  strong  as  it 
■was,  finally  burst  it  asunder.  No  one  of  them 
alone  would  have  done  the  work ;  but  all  together, 
perseveringly  driven  home  by  a  child  of  Henry 
VIII.,  they  did  all  the  mischief  which  followed  in 
subsequent  years. 

The  history  of  Congregational  Dissent  in  Eng- 
land cannot  be  understood  without  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  peculiarities  of  Elizabeth's  hierarchy. 
It  is  now,  however,  time  for  us  to  press  on  rapidly 
to  the  results  —  the  workings  of  this  semi-popish 
system  of  church  order  and  government. 
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CONFOEMITY   ENrOECED,  —  PEKSECllTIOS  OF  THE  PURI- 
TANS  SEPAEATISTS'  MEETINGS,   1564-1566, 

Having  completed  her  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, and  settled  the  affairs  of  State,  Elizabeth 
thought  it  time  to  begin  the  work  of  subjugating 
the  English  people  to  her  sovereign  will.  She  dis- 
claimed any  intention  to  "ransack  men's  con- 
sciences," but  avowed  her  determination  to  enforce 
absolute  outward  conformity.  Her  bishops  were 
at  first  averse  to  severe  measures.  They  had  been 
fellow-sufferers  with  many  of  the  nonconforming 
puritans,  and  were  disposed  to  allow  considerable 
latitude,  not  only  in  respect  to  dress,  but  also  in 
administering  the  service  of  the  church.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  some  of  the  clergy,  for  a  while,  wore 
the  square  cap,  as  prescribed,  others  the  round  cap, 
and  others  still,  hats ;  some  appeared  in  the  habits 
of  scholars,  and  others  without  this  distinction ; 
some  read  the  service  and  the  prayers  in  the  chan- 
cel, others  in  the  body  of  the  church ;  some  offici- 
ated in  seats,  others  in  the  pulpits,  with  their  faces 
towards  the  people ;  some  kept  close  to  the  rubric, 
others  entertained  then-  people  with  singing  of 
psalms  between  the  services;  and  some  read  with 
(412) 
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the  surplice  on,  others  without  it.*  In  consequence 
of  this  diversity  among  the  clergy,  the  queen  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Archbishop  Parker,  on  the  25th 
or  28th  of  January,  1564-65,  complaining  that  "  in 
sundry  places  of  our  realm  of  late,  for  lack  of  re- 
gard given  thereto,  in  due  time,  by  such  superior 
and  principal  officers  as  you  are,  being  the  primat, 
and  other  the  bishops  of  your  province,  with  suf- 
ferance of  sundry  varieties  and  novelties,  not  only 
in  opinions,  but  in  external  ceremonies  and  rites, 
there  is  crept  and  brought  into  the  church  an  open 
and  manifest  disorder,  and  offence  to  the  godly, 
wise,  and  obedient  persons,  by  diversitie  of  opin- 
ions, and  specially  in  the  external,  decent,  and 
leeful  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the 
churches  " ;  and  requiring  immediate  correction  at 
the  hands  of  the  archbishop  and  his  fellows.f 

Thus  called  upon,  the  archbishop  began  to  move ; 
and,  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  queen's  letter, 
issued  his  orders  to  the  bishop  of  London,  in  con- 
formity with  the  queen's  commands;  and  soon  af- 
terwards, with  five  of  his  bishops  —  London,  Lin- 
coln, Winchester,  Ely,  and  Kochester  —  drew  up 
a  book  of  articles  for  enforcing  uniformity,  which 
he  afterwards  pubfished  under  the  title  of  "Adver-- 
tisements,"  which  were  sent  to  Secretary  Cecil  for 
the  queen's  approval.^ 


t  Strnpe's  Parker,  iii.  65-69,  App.  ssiv. ;  Amah,  Tol,  i.  pt.  11. 
eh.  19,  p.  120. 

}  Sirffps's  Parker,  i.  309,  and  App.  xxvi.,  315-18 ;  Cardwell,  vol. 
I-No.kv.i  AW,  1.217,  228,  note;  Simiei,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i,  bk,  vi.  p. 
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On  the  3ci  of  March,  four  prominent  noncon- 
forming London  ministers,  and  two  men  "  of  bigh 
renown  throughout  the  nation  for  learning,  piety, 
and  zeal  for  the  Reformation,  who  were  exilea  for 
religion  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  "  —  Rev.  Thomas 
Sampson,  dean  of  Christ's  church,  Oxford,  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  Humphrey,  Regius  professor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford  and  president  of  Magdalen  College  — 
were  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners. Refusing  to  wear  the  habits,  Sampson  and 
Humphrey  were  both  detained  in  London  a  year  or 
more,  and  finally  ordered  into  custody,  and  Samp- 
son was  deprived  of  his  deanery.* 

Thus  was  opened  anew  the  controversy  about 
the  ecclesiastical  habits,  and  thus  began  the  work 
of  persecution  in  the  protestant  church  of  England 
for  non-conformity  to  non-essentials;  and  from 
this  dates  the  era  of  Puritan  Nonconformity. 

Other   clergymen   were   soon   afterwards    sum- 


588.  By  tJiese  advertiaemente,  all  licenses  issued  previously  to 
March  Ist,  1564,  were  made  null  and  voicl,  and  all  preachers  were 
required  to  take  out  new  licenses. 

*  Strypf^s  Parker.  I.  81^45, 367-74 ;  Armols.  vol.  r.  pt,  ii.  ch.  19, 
p.  132-.  Dr.  Sampson  afterwards  obtained  the  mastership  of  the 
hospital  at  Leicester,  and  the  prebend  of  St.  Francos  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St,  Paul's;  andaftera  while.by  the&vorofthequeen,  was 
allowed  to  be  a  ttieologiual  lecturer  in  Whitington  College,  Lon- 
don ;  though  he  never  yielded  his  opposition  to  tlie  clerical  habits. 
Humphrey,  being  a  man  of  conciliatory  manners,  of  learning,  and 
of  great  pnrily  of  character,  moderate  and  conscientious,  obtflined 
toleration,  and  after  ten  or  twelve  yeata,  was  allowed  some  prefer- 
ment in  the  church,  being  made  dean  of  Gloucester;  and  finally 
was  persuaded  to  wear  the  habits.  —  Sopkiiis,  i.  234 ;  Stn/pe'a  Aa- 
rials,  vol.  1.  pt.  II.  ch.  19,  pp.  148-53;  Soamea,  29,  36. 
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moiled  before  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  con- 
ferred with,  admonished,  and  threatened.  "  But 
the  effect  did  not  correspond  at  all  [with  the  wishes 
of  the  commissioners] ;  but  rather  what  they  did 
proved  the  occasion  to  others  of  becoming  more 
refractory."  ' 

The  archbishop  was  therefore  very  anxious  to  get 
the  royal  sanction  to  his  "  Advertisemeots,"  knowing 
that  little  could  be  done  without  this.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  his  book  to  the  queen's  council  a  second 
time  for  approval,  they  having  declined  heretofore  to 
give  this,  greatly  to  Parker's  vexation.  The  injth 
was,  that  several  of  Elizabeth's  influential,  leading 
councillors  were  either  friendly  to  the  puritans,  or 
inimical  to  the  archbishop,  or  at  least  averse  to  a  vio- 
lent enforcement  of  merely  external  rites.  Among 
them  was  the  queen's  special  favorite,  the  earl  of 
Leicester;  also,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Lord  North, 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  earls  of  Bedford  and 
Warwick,  and  even  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  himself.f 

«  Slrype'i  Parker,  i.  820  ;  Annals,  vol.  i.  pt.  Ii.  ch,  41,  p.  129. 

t  Stri/pe's  Whilgift,  i.  308,  425,  597-601 ;  Need,  i.  227. 

Stiype  tells  ua,  that  iirhen  Cecil  irxs  urged  by  Dr,  Sampaou,  in 
15T3,  to  recommend  W  the  queen  the  refommdon  of  the  church 
according  to  Bucar's  "Book  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  and 
that  the  people  should  be  gathered  into  disdnct  congiegalJoDs, 
with  resident  pastors,  and  a  government  siich  as  is  preecdbed  in 
the  gospel,  he  confessed,  "that,  for  his  part,  he  liked  well  of  his 
motion,  so  Ikr  as  respected  the  reforming  of  what  was  amiss  in  the 
cbnrch,  but  that  he  could  not  do  thst  good  which  either  he  would, 
or  others  did  think  he  could."  —  Life  of  Parker,  ii.  825,  and  App. 
xciil.  Strgpe  calls  Knollys  the  puritans'  "  great  instrument."  In 
his  report  of  a  conference  with  Ballard,  a  Romish  priest  confined 
in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  executed  for  plotting  the  a; 
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Pilkingtoii,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Wbittingham, 
dean  of  Durham,  both  wrote  to  Leicester  against 
pressing  conformity,  and  the  queen  was  persuaded 
to  forbear  awhile ;  and  nothing  of  importance  seems 
to  have  been  done  for  about  a  year  after  this  first 
onslaaght  by  the  archbishop.*  But  though  per- 
suaded to  avoid  the  odium  which  would  attach  to  a 
State  persecution  of  the  nonconformists,  the  queen 
induced  the  archbishop  to  go  forward  in  the  wicked 
work  which  he  had  begun,  on  his  own  canonical 
authority,  supported  by  the  ecclesiastical,  or  high 
commissioners.f     The  archbishop,  though  for  him- 

iion  of  the  queen,  EnoIIys  said,  that  "  he  obstinately  affirmed  that 
lie  would  ret[uire  no  better  books  to  prove  the  doctriue  of  popery 
by,  than  the  archbishop'8  [Whitgift's]  writings  against  Cartwright, 
and  hia  injunctions,  set  forth  in  her  majesty's  name."  —  Life  of 
WMlffifl,  I.  890,  506 ;  Neol,  i.  469.  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  dated  May,  1579,  said  ;  "  To  be  plain 
■with  you,  my  lord,  you  are  the  man  that  do  most  disoourage  me, 
*  *  *  For  when  snch  words  sliftll  pass  from  you  :  '  that  sucii  and 
such  things  be  not  of  the  substance  of  rehgion^that  tlie  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  (which  you  yourself  by  statute  have  con- 
firmed] is  mere  papal  —  that  you  would  such  and  such  should 
preach,'  which  are  disturbers,  eto.  —  it  cannot  be  ny  lord  but 
[that]  three  words  from  your  mouth,  hujas  gen^is,  shall  n  o  o  m 
boldua  them  and  hinder  our  labors  than  our  toil  and  n  o  1  shall  n 
many  years  he  able  to  help  and  aalre." —  Sirgpe's  Ayln  p  186 
Oxford,  1821. 

«  In  a  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  March  12th,  1666-66  the  arcl  h  sh  p 
says  ;  "  He  had  made  a  stop  for  a  while,  in  urging  the  clergy  s 
obedience  to  the  queen's  commands,  upon  the  political  considera- 
tions which  they  who  were  the  secret  friends  to  nonconformity 
urged.  But  he  did  no  ways  approve  of  these  delays  and  cold 
doings."  —  Slrgpe's  Parker,  i.  423. 

t  Stn/pe's  Parker,  i.  424 ;  Annals,  vol.  1.  pt,  II,  ch.  41,  pp.  129-81. 

The  high  comraissionB'  court,  of  which  we  read  so  much  dur- 
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scif  quite  willing  to  do  tlie  queen's  bidding,  was 
much  embarrassed  by  the  backwardness  of  his  fel- 
low-bishops and  the  council ;  and  his  most  earnest 
endeavors  accomplished  but  little.  This  so  vexed 
his  lordship,  that  he  finally  threatened  to  abandon 
the  work  entirely,  if  be  was  not  better  supported 
by  the  court ;  saying  to  Cecil,  "  If  you  remedy  it 
not  by  letter,  I  will  no  more  strive  against  the 
stream,  fume  or  chide  who  will."  * 


jng  this  (uid  subsequent  rei(,na  was  erected  under  the  ict  whi  h 
d  the  queen's  Eupreiimcy  By  th  s  ai-t  ?he  ^l^s  author 
e  her  supremai'T  in  things  ectlcBjaeticil  by  means 
rs  appointed  under  the  great  seil  This  court  n 
the  zenith  of  its  power  (about  158J)  oonsisled  of  fortj  tour  com 
missioners,  twelve  of  whom  were  bishops  manj  more  privy 
counoillora,  and  tile  rest  clergymen  and  civilums  Th  s  court 
continued  its  inquisitorial  powers  until  the  16th  of  Charles  I 
1642.  "  The  germ  of  the  high  commisoion  court  eeeras  to  have 
been  a  commission  granted  by  Mary  tebrnirj  1557  tficertain 
bisliepa  and  others,  to  inquu^  after  all  heresies,  punish  pe/sons 
misbehavuig  at  church,  and  such  as  refused  to  come  thither,  *  * 
But  the  primary  model  was  the  inquisition  itaeiC"  —  H<dlam's 
Coast  Hist.,  vol.  I.  p.  201,  note ;  also.  pp.  200,  516-18.  Loud.  1846. 
*  Slr^s  Paries,  i.  318,  In  one  of  liis  letters  to  Cecil,  the 
archbishop  said ;  '"If  the  queen  would  not  anthorizeit  [the  arch- 
bishop's book  of  articles],  the  most  part  [of  the  orders  therein  pre- 
Bcribed]  were  like  to  He  in  Uie  dust,  for  execution  on  their  parties, 
laws  were  so  much  agfunst  their  own  private  doings.'  By  which 
words  enggesting,"  says  Strjpe,  "that  many  of  the  leading 
clergy  (and  probably  some  of  the  highest  order)  neglected  the  en- 
joined appsrel  and  rites,  and  so  would  be  very  backward  to  exe- 
cute and  perform  the  directions  of  the  book,  unless  the  q^ueen's 
absolute  commands  were  anneaed." — Stn/pe's  Parker,  i.  816. 
The  archbishop  was  particularly  troubled  with  Grindal,  bishop 
of  London,  "  whose  temper  was  naturally  mild  and  averse  from 
rigorous  methods,"  —  lb.,  pp.  821,  430. 
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At  length  the  queen  was  induced  to  issue  her 
proclamation,  which  had  the  force  of  law,  peremp- 
torily requiring  uniformity  ;  and  the  archbishop  re- 
ceived her  majesty's  express  commands  to  proceed 
resolutely  with  the  London  ministers,  who  were 
among  the  most  strenuous  nonconformists  in  the 
kingdom.* 

Near  the  end  of  March,  1565-66,  the  London 
ministers  were  cited,  a  second  time,  before  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  at  Lambeth,  together 
with  the  archhishop's  "peculiars"  of  the  city  and 
of  Soufhwark  —  ecclesiastical  officers  who  were 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  subject  to  the  archbishop  only  —  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  "  and  there 
they  were  all  peremptorily  required  to  promise  and 
subscribe  conformity  to  the  habits  prescribed,  to 
the  rites  of  common  prayer,  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
£md  the  queen's  injunctions,  or  be  deprived  within 
three  months."  |  The  arraigned  clergy  were  not 
allowed  to  say  one  word  in  argument  or  defence, 
or  to  utter  an  objection  to  the  requisition;  but 
were  ordered  to  give  a  categorical  answer  at  once, 
yea  or  nay,  whether  they  would  or  would  not  con- 
form. Thirty  were  able  to  stand  in  this  day  of 
trial,  and  refuse  to  conform,  and  were  forthwith 
suspended  ;  all  the  others  submitted  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  though  many  to  the  great  damage  of 
their  consciences,  crying  out  as  they  left  the  room  : 

*  SIrype's  Forket,  I.  423,  427. 

1  Strt^B  Annals,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  ch.  41,  p.  129 ;  Grindol,  p.  144. 
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"  We  are  killed !  we  are  killed  in  the  soul  of  our 
souls,  for  this  pollution  of  ours !  for  that  we  cannot 
perform  our  holy  ministry  in  the  singleness  of  our 
hearts ! "  * 

His  lordship  eared  very  Jittle  for  the  consciences 
of  his  clergy.  His  sole  object  was  to  enforce  abso- 
lute outward  conformity  ;  and  he  immediately  went 
forward  with  a  high  hand  in  his  work  of  persecu- 
tion. An  oath  was  framed,  which  all  clergymen 
were  required  to  take  before  the  cure  of  souls 
should  be  granted  them,  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  obey  all  the  queen's  injunctions  and  letters 
patent,  and  all  the  letters  from  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  and  all  the  articles  and  injunctions 
of  the  metropolitan,  as  well  as  all  the  articles  and 
mandates  of  their  bishops,  archdeacons,  chancel- 
lors, summoners,  receivers,  etc.,  etc. ;  "  and  in  a 
word,  be  subject  to  the  control  of  all  their  superi- 
ors, with  patience."  In  every  parish  a  board  of 
•.pies  was  -ippomted  to  watch  the  ministers  and 
then  pinahionerf  and  be  prepared  to  report  to  the 
high  commissioneiB  it  often  is  required,  the  state 
of  the  pT,rj--h  And  to  make  his  work  more  sure, 
the  archbishop  called  in  all  licenses,  and  required 
every  preacher  in  the  province  to  take  a  new  license, 
and  promise  anew  obedience  and  conformity,  and 
that  they  would  suffer  no  person  to  preach  in  their 
parishes  upon  any  former  lieense.j 

*  Strypefa  Grindul,  p.  145. 

t  Nml,  I.  240 ;  Strgpe'a  Annals,  yol.  i.  pt.  ri.  ch,  41,  pp.  131,  132 ; 
Parker,  j.  431,  482. 
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Thus  effectually  was  every  avenue  but  one  to 
the  pulpits  of  the  parish  churches  shut  up  against 
the  puritans.  This  one  open  avenue  was  through 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  had  the  right 
to  license  twelve  ministers  yearly,  who  could  go 
anywhere  and  preach,  without  obtaining  license 
from  any  bishop.  This  was  a  sore  thing  to  the 
archbishop,  and  he  sought  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  to 
deprive  the  university  of  this  time-honored  privi- 
lege, originally  conferred  by  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
and  confirmed  by  letters  patent  from  Elizabeth. 
The  university  insisted  on  retaining  and  using  its 
chartered  right,  despite  the  wrath  of  the  archbishop. 
By  means  of  this,  Cambridge  was  able,  while  under 
puritan  influence,  to  keep  a  few  good  men  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  who  were  not  the  archbishop's 
tools,  or  slaves  to  ritual  conformity.  And  the 
university  about  this  time,  1565-67,  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  puritanism.  In  Trinity 
College,  all  but  three  of  the  scholars  declared 
against  the  surplice ;  and  three  hundred  of  the 
students  of  St.  John's  came  to  the  chapel  on  a  fes- 
tival occasion  without  their  hoods  or  surplices,  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  some  time.  Other  colleges 
sympathized  fully  in  the  hostility  to  the  popish  gar- 
ments. Indeed,  so  strong  was  this  feeling  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  the  heads  of  colleges  addressed  their 
chancellor,  Cecil,  urging  indulgence  in  relation  to 
the  matter,  assuring  him  "  that  a  great  many  per- 
sons in  the  university,  of  piety  and  learning,  were 
fully  persuaded  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  habits  ; 
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and  therefore,  if  conformity  were  urged,  they  would 
be  forced  to  desert  their  stations,  and  thus  the  uni- 
versity would  be  stripped  of  its  ornaments." 

But  this  petition  found  no  favor  at  court;  and 
all  the  heads  of  colleges  were  commanded  to  assist 
the  vice-chancellor  in  reducing  the  refractory  schol- 
ars to  conformity.  This  was  attempted,  but  was 
not  fully  successful  until  after  several  years  of 
trial,* 

In  consequence  of  the  violent  measures  of  the 
archbishop  and  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
which  stopped  the  labors  of  many  of  the  best  and 
most  active  ministers,  many  London  churches  were 
entirely  closed,  for  the  supply  of  protestant  preach- 
ers at  the  best  was  very  limited.f  The  Londoners 
largely  sympathized  with  the  excluded  ministers, 


*  Sin/pe'a  Parker,  I.  381-94 ;  AliTials,  vol.  I.  pt.  II.  chaps.  13,  48, 
57,  pp.  152,  217,  372;  Neai,  i.  244. 

t  Cottier,  VI.  412-19  ;  Sliype's  Parker,  i.  427  ;  HopHtis'  Pmitam, 
voU  I.  pp.  236-S3.  Ill  Neal,  i.  236-42,  may  lie  found  Ibe  substance 
of  "  a  paper  of  reasons  against  the  popish  apparel,"  which  con- 
tains a  sunnnarj  and  very  able  pcesentadon  of  the  objections  of 
the  puritans  to  the  eeclesiastieal  habita  which  were  iniposea  on 
them,  and  made  absolutely  necessary  to  a  clerical  etandmg  in  the 
church  of  England. 

Six  handred  persons  are  said,  to  have  visited  a  single  church  in 
London,  on  Palm  Sunday,  to  receive  the  sacrament ;  but  the 
doors  were  shut  for  lack  of  a  minister.  —  Strspe's  Parker,  l. 
247-52 ;  Hopkins,  i.  289.  In  1561,  there  were  nine  thousand  par- 
ishes in  Engknd,  and  yet  there  were  but  two  thousand  preachers ; 
and  this  proportion  of  preachers  to  parishes  seems  not  to  have  in- 
creased during  the  next  twenty  years,  —  Strype's  Whilgift,  ID 
Soames'  EUzubeslteai  Hist.,  p.  82 
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and  refused  to  hear  the  archbishop's  chaplains  who 
were  Bent  to  supply  vacant  pulpits ;  and  even  dis- 
turbed them  in  their  services.*  Many  people  would 
not  go  to  church  at  all ;  others  followed  Covevdale, 
Sampson,  and  Lever,  who,  though  they  would  not 
wear  the  ecclesiastical  habits,  were  connived  at  in 
their  preaching  from  place  to  place,  which  they  en- 
deavored to  do  with  as  little  notoriety  and  offenca 
as  possible. 

The  pulpits  of  the  established  church  being  thus 
entirely  shut  against  the  nonconforming  ministers, 
they  next  resorted  to  the  press,  and  published  to 
the  world  a  treatise,  entitled :  "A  Declaration  of 
the  Doings  of  those  Ministers  of  God's  Word  and 
Sacraments  in  the  city  of  London,  which  have  re- 
fused to  wear  the  upper  Apparel  and  ministering 
Garments  of  the  Pope's  Church."  This  was  an- 
swered by  the  archbishop  himself,  or  some  of  his 
partisans.  The  puritans  replied,  paragraph  for  par- 
agraph. Several  other  pamphlets  on  either  side 
appeared ;  and  the  controversy  attracted  so  much 
popular    attention    that    the    archbishop    became 


*  Sirspe's  Parker,  I.  447-61 ;  Neal.  i.  228.  Wliitgift,  in  his  De- 
fense, p.  256,  says  to  the  purilane  ;  "  Some  of  you  have  taught,  Hiat 
pollution  flothe  sticke  in  tho  thinges  themselTes,  as  that  the  weacicg 
of  Ihena  had  power  to  pollute  and  make  unclean  the  wearers.  Else 
why  doe  they  reflise  to  come  to  our  churches,  our  sermons,  yea, 
to  keep  us  eompaaie,  or  to  salute  us ;  why  spltte  they  in  our  faces, 
revile  us  in  the  streets,  and  shew  such  lite  villanie  unto  us,  and 
that  onely  bicauae  of  our  apparrell  V  —  laSoames,  p,  5;  StTi/pe's 
Annals,  vol.  i.  pt.  it,  ch.  41,  p.  126. 
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alarmed  lest  the  silenced  ministera  should  do, 
by  means  of  their  peiia,  what  he  had  sought  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  by  preaching  —  convert 
the  masses  to  puritanisra.  A  decree  was  therefore 
obtained  frorei  the  star  chamber,*  forbidding  any 
person  to  "  print  or  publish  any  book  against  the 
queen's  injunctions,  ordinances,  or  letters  patent, 
set  forth  or  to  be  set  forth,  or  against  the  meam^ 
of  them,"  under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the 
books,  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  being  de- 
prived of  ever  practising  the  art  of  printing  any 
more.  All  persons  were  forbidden  to  sell,  bind,  or 
stitch  such  books,  under  penalty  of  twenty  shillings 
for  each  book.     All  suspected  places  were  to  be 


*  Hopkins  {i.  208,  note)  gives  the  following  aummary  account 
of  this  fiimoiis  court :  "  The  star-chamber  court  was  heJd  in  West- 
mineCer  Hall,  in  a  chamber,  '  the  roof  thereof  decked  with  the 
likeness  of  stars  gilt,'  whence  its  name ;  or  perhaps  from  the  word 
staJTO,  or  Starrs,  the  name  of  contracts  in  olden  times  there  enrolled. 
—  Siow^a  Survey,  175,  and  note. 

"This  court  consisted  of  the  archbishop  and  other  hiahops,  the 
lord  chancellor  or  keeper,  the  privy  council,  and  Hie  judges ;  all 
of  whom  were  appointed  to  their  offleea  by  the  queen,  and  held 
them  during  her  pleasure.  Her  m^eaty,  when  she  chose  lo  be 
present,  was  sole  judge.  The  others  could  only  advise.  In  her 
absence,  the  determination  was  by  a  majontj  the  Inrd  chancellor 
or  keeper  having  a  easting  vote.  It  took  cognizance  of  all  sorts 
of  oKncea,  contempts,  and  disorders,  not  within  the  reach  of  the 
common  law ;  nor  did  it  govern  itself  bi  any  atacute  law,  but 
fined,  imprisoned,  banished,  or  inflicted  corporal  punishment,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  queen,  without  hmifation  Its  detei> 
minationa  were  as  binding  upon  the  subject  as  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. —  Stiype's  Whiigift.  823,  fclio,  Lond.  1718 ;  Warner,  ii.  163  ; 
Suiae,  III.  345,  and  Appendix  8." 
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searched,  and  all  oiFensive  books  and  pamphlets 
seized,  and  the  oflenders  brought  before  the  eccle- 
eiastical  commissioners.  And,  as  a  further  security, 
all  stationers,  booksellers,  and  merchants  trading  in 
books,  were  required  to  enter  into  bonds  to  observe 
the  premises.* 

The  press  and  the  pulpit  being  now  both  forbid- 
den them,  the  disfranchised  ministers  were  driven, 
reluctantly,  to  consider  the  question  of  setting  up 
separate  worship  among  themselves.  "At  length, 
after  having  waited  about  eight  weeks "  from  the 
time  the  London  ministers  were  silenced,  "  to  see 
if  the  queen  would  have  compassion  on  them,  sev- 
eral of  the  deprived  ministers  had  a  solemn  consul- 
tation with  their  friends,  in  which,  after  prayer  and 
serious  debate  about  the  lawfulness  and  necessity 
of  separating  from  the  established  church,  they 
came  to  this  agreement :  that  since  they  could  not 
have  the  word  of  God  preached,  nor  the  sacra- 
ments administered  without  idolatrous  gear,  there- 
fore it  was  their  duty,  in  their  present  circum- 
stances, to  break  off  from  the  public  churches,  and 
to  assemble  as  they  had  opportunity  in  private 
houses  or  elsewhere,  to  worsliip  God  in  a  manner 
that  might  not  offend  against  the  light  of  their  con- 
Bciences."  f 

This  decision  was  probably  reached  during  the 
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:r  of  1566,  (Neal  says,  August  6th,)  and  the 
nonconforming  puritans  hegan  immediately  to  hold 
separate  meetings,*  at  first  very  secretly,  in  private 
houses,  in  bams,  in  the  woods,  and  other  retired 
places  in  the  suburbs  of  London;  thus  reenacting 
the  scenes  of  the  old  Lollard  times,  and  indeed 
of  apostolic  times.+ 

These  separate  meetings  continued  for  about  a 
year  before  they  could  be  detected ;  the  bishops  in 
the  mean  time  trying  to  reach  their  invisible  oppo- 
nents by  means  of  printed  remonstrances  and  ex- 
hortations. The  queen,  in  a  passion  at  these  fla- 
grant violations  of  her  cherished  uniformity,  issued 


*  It  must  be  Lome  in  mind  tliat  there  were  now  two  classes  of 
puritans.  Stri/p^s  description  of  them,  though  tinged  witli  liia 
general  pr^udice  against  all  dissenters,  is  in  the  main  true,  "  Tlie 
refusers  of  tlie  orrlera  of  the  dinrch  (who  by  this  time  were  eora- 
monly  called  puritans)  were  grown  now  [1566]  into  two  fections. 
The  one  vas  of  a  more  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanor;  vbo  in- 
deed would  not  use  the  habifa,  nor  subscribe  to  tbe  ceremonies 
enjoined,  as  kneeling  at  the  sacrament^  the  cross  in  baptism,  the 
ring  in  marriage ;  but  held  to  tlie  commnnion  of  the  church,  and 
willingly  and  devoutly  joined  with  the  common  prayers.  But 
another  sort  there  was,  which  disUfeed  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  church  lately  reformed,  charing  wpon  it  many  gross  remain- 
ders of  popery,  and  that  it  was  still  full  of  corraptions  not  to  be 
borne  with,  and  antichristian ;  and  ^peidfllly  the  habits  which 
the  clergy  were  enjoined  to  use  in  tlieir  conversation  and  minis- 
tration. Insomuch  that  these  latter  separated  themselves  into  pri- 
vate assemblies,  meeting  together,  not  in  churches,  but  in  private 
houses,  where  they  had  ministers  of  their  own."  —  Li/eof  Gi-indal, 
p.  1G8. 

iStrpi^'sGrindal,}&^;  Nml,i.m>-&i;  W/ier,  VI.  483.  See 
aale,  vol.  i.  of  tliis  work. 
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orders  to  her  bishops  and  high  commissioners,  to 
stop  these  illegEiI  meetings.  This,  however,  was 
found  to  be  no  easy  thing  ;  and  the  meetings  con- 
tinued, antil  the  nonconformists,  becoming  more 
bold,  ventured  into  the  city  and  undertook  to  hold 
perhaps  a  somewhat  larger  meeting  than  common, 
in  Plumber's  Hall,  Anchor  Lane,  Jane  19th,  1567. 
Here,  about  one  hundred  persons  were  detected, 
including  four  deprived  London  ministers;*  thirty- 

*  Pdrce,  in  his  Vaidicatiim  of  the  Dissenlers,  (p-63,)  seems  to  re- 
gard this  Plumber's  Hall  congregation  ns  one  of  the  dissenting 
churches  which  flouriehed  ill  london  during  Mary's  reign.  And 
Smith,  onB  of  the  prisonere  examined  fay  Grindal  ajidotlierH/said; 
"We  remembered  tliat  there  was  aconffregalioa  of  us  in  this  city  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Mary."  —  Brook's  Lines  of  Puritans,  I.  185. 
And  Thomas  Lever,  in  a  letter  dated  London,  Anguat  8th,  1559, 
addressed  to  Bullinger,  refers  to  the  same  feet :  "  When,  then,  I 
returned  to  England  *  *  #  I  sltfunk  tram  seeing  masses  and  tbUies 
and  abominatioiis  of  popery  everywhere  sanctioned  by  the  author- 
ity of  tiie  laws,  and  the  gospel  nowhere  to  be  met  with,  except 
among  some  persons  at  London,  who  were  admitted  to  preach  be- 
fore tbe  queen  at  court  on  a  few  stated  days,  only  in  the  time  of 
Lent,  or  else  in  a  congregation  that  remained  m  concealment  during  the 
whole  lime  ofp^secution;  and  then  not  venturing  forth  beyond  stich 
private  bouses  as  were  opened  to  them,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
persecution,  they  were  permitted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  open  pri- 
vate houses,  but  in  no  public  churches."  —  Zmich  Letters,  2d  secies. 
No.  18. 

Brook  says  that  Mr,  Evans  was  one  of  the  mmisters  belonging 
to  the  congregation  of  separatists  in  London  m  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizaleth  anl  as  a  punishment  tor  his  non- 
conformity, he  was  sent  by  the  high  commiosioneis  into  Scot- 
land." He  returned  in  May,  1568  kept  private  assemblies  with 
others  of  his  brethren,  as  he  had  done  before  and  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Grindal,  was  convened  before  her  majesty  e  coun- 
cil fcr  keeping  conventicles.    Wliat  punishinent  he  received  is  not 
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one  of  whom —  twenty-four  men  and  seven  women 
—  were  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Compter 
prison.*  The  next  day,  six  or  seven  of  the  prison- 
ers were  arraigned  before  Bishop  Grindal  and  other 
commissioners,  for  violating  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  the  land.  The  commissioners  urged  on  the 
prisoners,  that  the  gospel  was  preached  in  their 
parish  churches,  and  the  sacraments  duly  adminis- 
tered ;  and  that  the  ceremonies  and  habits  were  in- 
different things,  which  did  not  touch  the  essence  of 
the  gospel,  and  which  the  prince  had  a  right  to  en- 
join for  decency  and  order,  and  which  good  sub- 
jects were  bound  to  regard.  The  prisoners  admit- 
ted that  Grindal  and  some  others  of  the  State 
clergy  preached  the  gospel  sincerely  ;  but  declared 
that  many  other  preachers  were  maas-priests  in  dis- 
guise, some  of  whom  they  knew  to  be  bitter  per- 
secutors in  Queen  Mary's  time,  and  had  never  re- 
canted. They  gave  the  names  of  some  of  these 
preachers ;  and  one  of  the  prisoners  said  his  own 
parish  priest  was  a  papist.  Yet  these  dishonest 
men,  it  was  urged,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 

recorded,  Mr,  Fits  was  another  of  the  pastors  of  this  separatist 
congregation,  proljably  after  their  release  from  prison.  John  Bol- 
ton was  an  elder  of  this  congregation.  He  recanted  at  Paul's 
CrosB,  and  for  this  was  reproved  hy  the  church,  and  excluded  from 
their  fellowehip.  In  hia  diElrese  and  desp^r  he  went  and  hanged 
himaelf.  —  BrooH't  Lives  «fP«r!liiai,  in.  502-8, 

*  Strspe  says,  "  about  fburteen  or  fifteen  of  the  chief  of  them 
[were]  taken."  —  GrinM,  p.  169.     CMer  says,  "  about  fifteen  of 


!  find  that 


thirty-one  were  discharged  from  prison  at  the  end  of  "  about  a 
twelvemonth."  —  Grindal,  p.  200, 
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ministry,  while  godly  and  faithful  ministers,  who 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  habits  and  ceremonies, 
were  silenced  and  driven  out  of  the  churches. 
The  prisoners  further  urged,  that  the  garments 
were  the  very  same  worn  by  the  mass-priests,  and, 
BO  far  as  these  garments  distinguished  the  wearers 
from  other  men,  made  these  men,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  mass-priests.  And  yet  further,  that 
these  garments  were  manifestly  not  regarded  by 
the  queen  and  the  hierarchy  as  indifferent,  unim- 
portant matters,  but  as  necessary  and  essentia! 
things ;  because  no  man  was  aDowed  to  remain  in 
the  ministry  who  did  not  rigidly  conform  to  the 
law  which  required  the  use  of  these  priestly  gar- 
ments. The  prisoners  further  declared  themselves 
to  be  good  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  queen,  and 
disposed  to  obey  aU  her  laws  which  did  not  conflict 
with  their  consciences  ;  but  by  the  church  they  had 
been  driven,  either  to  separation,  or  to  sanction  the 
idolatrous  gear  of  the  papists. 

Failing  to  convince  the  prisoners  of  their  error 
in  obeying  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
enlightened  by  God's  word,  rather  than  the  com- 
mands of  their  prince,  the  commissioners  remanded 
them  to  prison  in  Bridewell ;  whence,  after  remain- 
ing about  a  year,  they  were  liberated  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Grindal,  being  warned  that  they  would 
be  visited  with  severe  punishments  if  they  repeated 
their  "  disorderly  and  factious  meetings."  * 

*  Sln/pe'a  Grindal,  pp.  168-77,  200,  226-31 ;  CoKi'.r,  vi.  433 ; 
Neal,  1.  2&S-^7 ;  Bopkins,  i.  SOl-lT ;  Brcwfs  PuriWns,  article  ZZam- 
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After  this  arrest  of  the  Plumber's  Hall  assembly, 
we  hear  of  no  other  arrests  of  dissenting  congrega- 
tions for  several  years.  Yet  we  have  intimations 
that  separate  meetings  were  continued,  and  even 
enjoyed  some  sort  of  toleration  so  long  as  Grindal 
was  bishop  of  London ;  for  he  was  quite  averse  to 
persecuting  Christians.  Strype,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  in  1569,  says :  "  The  sep- 
aratists, who  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  had  the 
favor  shown  them  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  bishop 


kins,  (vol.  I.  pp.  133-49,)  gives  tie  dialogue  between  ttio  commis- 
eioners  and  the  aepamtist  prisoners,  apparently  verbatim,  froni 
mamuBcript  sources  ;  from  wMcli  the  reader  will  get  a  much  more 
correct  impression  of  this  examinaljon  than  from  Strype.  There 
is  also,  in  the  same,  apparently  a  verbatim  report  of  a  subsequent 
examination  of  one  of  the  chief  of  tlio  laymen  of  this  company, 
William  White. 

AuthoritieB  differ  as  to  the  time  of  tlieir  confinement.  Brooh 
(1.145)  makes  if'two  years";  Ncal  {i.'2&7]  "above  a  year"; 
SlTUpe  (Grindal,  200)  "about  a  twelvemonth";  Hopldns  (i.  817) 
"  ten  and  a  half  months."  The  prisoners  themselvea  say,  they 
"  were  kept  in  prison  one  whole  year."  —  Grindnl,  p.  226.  They 
were  confined,  June  19th,  1567.  The  order  for  their  release  was 
signed  by  the  council,  April  28eh,  1668.  But  Are  days  elapsed  be- 
fore they  were  brought  before  Grindal  again.  May  3d ;  and  it  may 
be  that  some  six  weeks  more  elapsed  before  they  were  all  dis- 
charged. Some  sort  of  a  subscription  was  required  of  them,  {An- 
nals, vol.  II.  pt,  I,  eh.  3,  p.  40,)  and  some  of  them  may  have  re- 
fused to  make  that,  and  so  were  kept  longer  in  prison.  Indeed, 
the  Londoners  of  the  parly  say  that  they  made  no  promises  :  "We 
never  yielded  lo  no  condition  in  our  coming  forth  of  prison,  but 
minded  to  aland  fast  in  the  same  sincerity  of  the  gospel  tliat  we 
did  when  we  were  in  prison,"  —  Grindal,  227.  Brook  may  include 
in  his  "two  years,"  subsequent  imprisonment,  which  some  of 
this  same  party  endured  for  their  nonconformity.  See  articles 
flaiojwjs.  White,  Bonham,  Crane. 
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[Grindal],  did,  it  seems,  continue  their  former  prac- 
tices, of  using  private  assemblies,  and  performing 
religious  offices  in  a  way  of  their  own,  different 
from  what  was  allowed  and  enjoined,  notwith- 
standing the  bishop's  admonition,  and  the  threat- 
enjngs  of  the  council.  Their  chief  teachers  were 
Bonham  and  Crane,  who,  at  these  house-meetings, 
did  use  to  preach  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  bap- 
tize, administer  the  communion,  marry  according 
to  the  Geneva  book,"  etc.*  And  in  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  honorable  privy  council,  in  1569, 
by  "  the  Londoners  of  their  party,  who  also  had 
been  under  confinement  at  Bridewell,  and  set  at 
liberty,"  they  say  that  on  their  discharge  from 
prison  they  were  given  to  understand  that  "  we 
were  freed  from  our  pariah  churches,  and  that  we 
might  hear  such  preachers  whom  we  liked  best  of 
in  the  city ;  also,  whereas  we  requested  to  have 
baptism  truly  administered  to  our  children,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  and  order  of  the  Geneva  book, 
he  [Bishop  Grindal]  said  that  he  would  tolerate  it, 
and  appoint  two  or  three  to  do  it;  immediately 
after,  at  our  request,  he  appointed  two  preachers, 
Bonham  and  Crane,  under  his  handwriting,  to 
keep  a  lecture."  f  And  in  his  Annals,  Strype,  in 
giving  an  account  of  Sandys'  first  visitation  of 
his  new  diocese  of  London,  says,  that  certain  in- 
junctions were  given  out,  one  of  which  read  thus : 
"All  clerks'  tolerations  to  be  called  in."     "This," 

*  Stryps's  Grindal,  226.  t  lb..  226. 
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he  adds,  "  will  be  better  understood,  when  we  are 
informed  that  there  had  been  divers  ministers  who 
had  private  meetings  in  houses,  where  they  preached, 
baptized,  administered  the  communion  after  a  new 
way,  different  from  the  public  liturgy,  and  also 
condemned  it  and  the  established  government  of 
the  church.  For  which  some  of  them  were  im- 
prisoned. But  such  was  the  clemency  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  former  bishop,  by  permission  and 
order  of  the  privy  council,  [that  he]  granted  them,  af- 
ter about  a  year's  restraint,  their  liberty ;  and  upon 
promise  of  their  peaceable  behavior,  and  a  certain 
subscription,  allowed  them  some  toleration,"  * 

*  Annah,  yol.  I.  pt.  i.  sett.  3,  p.  40- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TKOUBLES   IN   THE    STATE.  —  THE   PAPISTS  BUST.  —  AT- 
TEMPTS AT   CHTJHCH  EBFORMATION.  —  CAETWRIGHT'S 

VIEWS.  —  Elizabeth's    morals.  —  coukt    corkuf- 

TION. 

Though  Elizabeth's  sovereignty  in  Church  and 
State  was  now  fuily  established,  yet  the  period  be- 
tween 1-566  and  1572  was  one  of  great  excitement, 
and  of  imminent  danger  to  her  government.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  league  between  the  chief 
papal  princes  of  Europe  was  consum mated,  if  not 
formed,  having  for  its  grand  object  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Elizabeth  and  all  other  protestant  princes, 
and  the  utter  extirpation  of  protestantism.  As  a 
preparatory  step,  Pope  Pius  V.  issued  his  bull  in 
May,  1566,  "  to  anathematize  and  confound  the 
heretics,  and  to  sow  discord  among  them."  In  this 
bull,  he  anathematized  "  all  heretics,  [and  all]  liv- 
ing, trading,  or  travelling,  in  or  among  the  same, 
wheresoever  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth ;  and  further  willed,  and  authorized  the  wise 
and  learned  of  his  ecclesiastics  to  labor,  endeavor, 
and  contrive  all  manner  of  devices  to  abate,  as- 
suage, and  confound  these  heretics.  That  thereby 
the  heretics  might  be  reclaimed  to  confess  their 
(462) 
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errors,  and  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  or  that  a  total  infamy  be  brought  upon 
them  and  their  posterities,  by  a  perpetual  discord 
and  contention  among  themselves.  By  which 
means  they  might  either  speedily  perish  by  God's 
wrath,  or  continue  in  eternal  difference."  * 

This  bull  quickened  the  papists  in  the  work 
which  Pius  IV.  (about  1560)  and  the  council  of 
Trent  had  previously  devised  to  prevent  the  union 
of  protestants  proposed  by  Calvin.f  Popish  emi'i- 
saries  soon  swarmed  over  England,  in  vaiiou=i  dis- 
guises, secular  and  ecclesiastical.  They  even  as- 
sumed the  garb  of  puritan  ministers,  and  travelled 
about  preaching  ultra  and  extravagant  doctrines  of 
any  description  which  they  thought  adapted  to  dis- 
turb and  divide  protestants.  These  popish  mission- 
aries were  allowed  to  marry,  and  to  take  all  neces- 
sary oaths,  in  order  to  deceive  the  government;  and 
even  to  change  their  names,  and  to  have  several 
different  names,  the  better  to  accomplish  their  ne- 
farious purposes.^     Books,  too,  against  Elizabeth 


*  5(nflDe's  Annals,  TOl.  i.  pt.  ii.  ch,  48,  p,  218. 

t  Strgpe's  Parker,  i.  141;  Aanali,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  ch.  18,  p.  341. 

t  Sliype's  Annals,  vol.  r.  pt.  ii.  ch.  48,  pp.  218-.  The  directions 
furnished  these  cheats  by  the  council  of  Trent,  were :  "  That  they 
were  not  to  preach  at  all  after  one  manner,  but  to  observe  the 
placea  wlierein  thej  came.  If  Latlierism  was  prevalent,  then 
to  preaelj  Calvinism;  if  Calvinism,  then  Lntlierism.  If  they 
came  into  England,  then  either  of  these,  or  John  Huss'  opinions, 
anabftptism,  or  any  that  were  contrary  to  the  holy  see  of  Peter; 
(jy  which  their  functions  woold  not  be  suspected,  and  yet  tliey 
might  still  drive  on  the  interest  of  the  mother  church ;  there  be- 
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and  her  government  were  freely  dispersed  abroad ;  * 
and  popish  astrologers  and  conjurers  predicted  that 
strange  things  were  to  happen  —  even  the  death  of 
the  queen  and  the  overthrow  of  protestantism.f 

About  1567-68,  tbe  English  catholics,  who  be- 
fore had  been  comparatively  quiet,  and  had  at- 
tended the  parish  churches,  and  partaken  of  the 
sacrament  without  much  scruple,  began,  not  only 
to  forsake  the  established  worship  of  the  State,  but 
to  attend  mass,  and  to  celebrate  religioua  services 
by  themselves ;  while  licensed  agents  of  the  pope 
were  busy  "reconciling"  the  lapsed  penitents  back 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church.:^ 

In  1568  or  1569,  the  famous  Douay  College  was 
established  in  Manders,  by  William  AUen,  a  Rom- 
ish priest,  and  afterwards  a  cardinal.  The  design 
of  this  establishment  —  which  was  the  precursor 
of  nearly  half  a  score  of  similar  institutions  —  was 
to  educate  English-born  youth  to  become  Romish 
missionaries  and  spies  in  their  native  land.§ 

ing,  as  the  council  was  agreed  on,  no  better  way  to  domolish  this 
church's  heresy,  than  by  mixtures  of  doctrines,  and  by  adding  of 
ceremonies  more  than  were  at  present  permitted."  —  Amtcds,  vol. 
I,  pt,  I.  oh.  19,  p.  341 ;  and  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  cliaps.  86,  48,  pp.  55,  56, 
219. 

*  Stryp^a  Annals,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  cli.  *6,  p.  192. 

t  Strype's  Parker,  II.  1-5 ;  Annati,  vol.  i.  pt.  11.  ch.  56,  p.  851. 

i  Sanders,  DeSdiismaAiu/L,i^.  180;  ffopldm,  i.  Z&G-U ;  Strype's 
Annals,  vol,  l.  pt.  II.  ch.  12,  pp.  243- ;  Life  and  Tinm  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  p.  457,  London,  1847. 

§  Sanders,  De  ScAisma  Angl.,  pp.  178, 179,  says  that  in  theoourse 
of  about  fifty  years,  colleges,  similar  in  character  aoi  design  to 
the  Douay,  were  established  by  the  Romanists  in  Rome,  Vallado- 
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These  various  popish  agencies  and  exertions 
conspired  io  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  rebel- 
lion of  1568-69,  when  thousands  of  Elizabeth's 
subjects  broke  out  into  open  war  against  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  north  of  England,  the  commun- 
ion table,  the  English  Bible,  and  the  church  of 
England  serviee-book  were  torn  in  pieces;  mass 
■was  openly  celebrated  before  thousands  of  people  in 
the  cathedral  of  Durham ;  and  nearly  six  thousand 
men  were  mustered  in  arms,  led  by  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Their  avowed 

lid,  Seville,  St.  Omers,  Madrid,  LouTaiiie,  Liege,  and  Ghent,  Ac- 
cording to  Stindera,  Dousy  and  Rome,  in  the  course  of  a  fen- 
years,  sent  over  W  England  no  less  than  three  hundi-ed  missionary 
spies,  to  work  for  Home.  Mr.  Neal  saya:  "The  popish  nobility 
and  gently  sent  over  iheir  children  to  these  colleges  for  education ; 
and  it  is  incredible  what  a  mass  of  money  vras  collected  in  Eng- 
land for  their  maintenance,  by  Iheir  provincials,  sub-provincials, 
assistants,  agents,  coadjutors,  familiars,  etc.,  out  of  the  estates  of 
such  catholics  as  were  possessed  of  abbey  lands ;  the  pope  dispens- 
ing with  their  holding  them  on  these  consideralions."  —  ITist.  Pari- 
lam,  1.  844.  The  oath  taken  by  every  student  on  his  admission 
to  one  of  these  colleges  was  as  follows  :  "  I,  A  B,  considering  how- 
great  benefits  God  hath  bestowed  on  me,  but  then  especially  when 
he  brought  me  out  of  mine  own  cotintry,  so  much  infected  with 
heresy,  and  maiJe  me  a  member  of  the  catholic  church,  as  also 
desiring,  with  a  thankful  heart,  to  improve  so  great  a  mercy  of 
God,  have  resolved  to  offer  myself  wholly  up  to  divine  service, 
as  much  as  I  may  to  fulfil  the  end  for  which  this  our  college  was 
founded.  I  promise,  therefore,  and  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  that  I  am  prepared  tl-om  mine  heart,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  divine  grace,  in  due  time  to  receive  holy  orders,  and  to 
return  into  England,  to  convert  the  souls  of  my  countrymen  and 
kindred,  when,  and  as  often,  as  it  may  seem  good  to  Uie  superior 
of  loy  college  to  command  rtie."  —  Fuller's  Cli.  Hisl.,  vol.  ii,  bk, 
II.  p.  486-91  ;   Corner's  Ecc.  Hist,  of  Grcoi  Britain,  VI.  470. 
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object  was  to  liberate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
reestablish  the  catholic  religion  in  England. 

In  1570j  Pope  Pius  V.  pubHcly  excommunicated 
Elizabeth,  "pretended  queen  of  England,  and  all 
heretics  adhering  to  her."  *  Thus  everything  seemed 
to  be  gathering  and  combining  to  crash  the  queen 
and  destroy  the  protestant  religion  ;  and  the  hearts 
of  all  good  protestants  were  ready  to  faint  through 
fear  of  what  might  be  coming  upon  them,  from 
the  combination  of  foreign  princes  and  the  mach- 
inations of  home  rebels  against  the  government. 
Strype  calls  this  "  a  year  of  extreme  danger  and 
apprehension  to  the  queen  and  to  the  whole  king- 
dom," 

Yet,  during  this  very  time,  persecution  was  kept 
up  by  the  queen  against  the  puritans,  the  truest 
friends  of  her  government  and  the  Reformation, 
and  Bridewell  and  other  prisons  were  full  of  them.f 


«  Collier,  Yi.  466.  "  More  priyately  sent  about  1569."  —  Slrype's 
AnnalB,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  ch.  19,  p.  854,  "  Secretary  Cecil  drew  up  a 
memorial  in  1569,  on  the  perils  of  the  kingdom  and  their  remeiJiea. 
Among  the  then  present  perils,  he  enamemtea :  'A  conspiration 
of  the  pope,  King  Philip,  the  French  king,  and  snndry  potentates 
of  Italy,  to  employ  all  then-  forces  for  the  subversion  of  the  pro- 
ffessors  of  the  gospel.  The  Intention  of  the  same,  formed  to  be 
extended  against  England,  immediately  afler  the  subduing  of  tho 
prince  of  Conde  and  his  associates.  The  discovery  of  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen  lately  in  Lancashire,  that  have  upon  persna- 
aion  forborne  to  come  U>  the  church,  with  opinion  sliortly  to  en- 
joy the  use  of  the  popish  religion.' "  —  Stiype's  Annals,  vol.  i.  pt. 
II.  ch.  51,  p.  309. 

t  Neot,  1.  270.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Axton,  minister  of  Morton-Ckir- 
het,  in  Leicestershire,  who  was  three  times,  during  the  year  1570, 
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The  controversy  between  the  churchmen  and 
the  puritans  began  about  this  time  to  assume  a 
new  phase.  In  1570,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Cartwright, 
Lady  Margaret  professor  in  Cambridge,  had  dis- 
cussed in  his  lectures  questions  which  affected  the 
very  foundations  of  the  EngHsh  hierarchy.  He 
maintained,  for  example,  that  "the  names  and 
functions  of  archbishops  and  archdeacons  ought  to 
be  abolished,  as  having  no  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture "  ;  that  "  the  offices  of  the  lawful  ministers  of 
the  church,  viz :  bishops  and  deacons,  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  the  apostolical  institution  —  the  bishop 
to  preach  the  word  of  God  and  pray,  and  deacons 

cited  into  the  bishop's  court  for  noaoonformity,  and  finally  silenced 
and  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  though  a  learned  and  faithful  min- 
ister, doubdeas  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  puritans  generally, 
in  one  of  his  esaininations.  The  bishop  having  sMd  :  "  Tou,  in 
refliaiog  the  surplice,  are  disloyal  lo  the  queen,  and  show  a  con- 
tempt for  her  laws,"  Axkon  replied  :  "Tou  do  me  great  injury 
in  charing  me  witli  disloyalty ;  and  espet^ially  when  you  call  mo 
and  my  brethren  traitors,  and  say  that  wc  are  more  troublesome 
subjects  than  the  papists. 

"  Bishop,  —  I  say  still,  the  papists  are  afraid  to  stir,  but  you  are 
presumptuoas,  and  disquiet  the  State  more  than  they. 

"Axtoa.  —  If  I,  or  any  that  fear  God,  apeak  the  truth,  doth  this 
disquiet  the  Slated  The  papists  have  for  twelve  years  been  plot- 
ting treason  against  the  queen  and  the  gospel,  and  yet  this  doth 
not  grieve  you.  But  I  protest  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  you 
all,  that  I  am  a  true  and  MthM  subject  to  her  majesty ;  also  I 
do  pray  d^ly,  both  publicly  and  privately,  fbr  her  majesty's  safety, 
and  for  her  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  for  the  overthrow  of 
all  her  enemies,  and  especially  the  papists.  I  do  profess  myself 
an  enemy  \o  her  enemies,  and  a  friend  U>  her  fHends ;  therefore, 
if  you  have  any  conscience,  cease  to  charge  me  with  disloyalty  to 
my  prince."  —  Neal,  i.  S78,  note. 
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to  take  care  of  the  poor";  that  "the  government 
of  the  church  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  Eirch- 
bishops'  chancellors,  or  the  officials  of  archdeacons, 
but  every  church  should  be  governed  by  its  own 
ministers  and  presbyters  "  ;  that  "  ministers  ought 
not  to  be  at  large  [i.  e.  ordained  mthout  reference 
to  some  particular  church],  but  every  one  should 
have  the  charge  of  a  certain  flock  " ;  that  "  nobody 
should  ask  or  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try " ;  that  "  bishops  should  not  be  created  by  civil 
authority,  but  ought  to  be  fairly  chosen  by  the 
church."  * 

Cartwright  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time,  an  admired  preacher  and  a  popular  lec- 
turer. These  sentiments,  though  at  first  thrown 
out  rather  as  suggestions  with  reference  to  a  more 
perfect  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  than 
with  any  purpose  of  controversy,  yet,  falling  in 
with  the  private  convictions  of  many  thinking  men 
among  the  puritans,  produced  great  excitement, 
and  raised  a  storm  of  persecution  against  the 
learned  professor,  which  ultimately,  in  spite  of  all 
he  or  his  influential  friends  could  do,  drove  him 
from  the  university,  deprived  him  of  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  removed  him  from  his  lecture- 
ship and  fellowship,  and  finally  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  country.     In  most  particulars,  the  treat- 

*  Neal,  I.  279 ;  Stri/p^a  Annals,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  ch.  57,  pp.  379- ; 
Brook,  II.  140;  Collier,  vi.  473-78.  All  Uiese  amhoritles  vary  in 
the  phraseology  of  Cartwright's  propositions,  thougli  they  agree 
in  Eubsiance.    I  have  followed  Mr.  Heal. 
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ment  of  this  bold  confessor  was  like  that  experi- 
enced by  WickliflFe,  who,  two  hundred  years  before, 
promulgated  similar  sentiments, 

Repeated  efforts  were  made  by  the  puritans  and 
their  friends,  between  1566  and  1572,  to  get  some 
relief  from  their  burdens  from  parliament,  from  the 
convocation,  and  the  queen.  The  commons  were 
quite  inclined  to  aid  this  good  work ;  and  bills  were 
several  times  introduced,  "  touching  reformation  of 
matters  of  religion,"  and  some  brave  and  bold 
speeches  were  made  in  support  of  them,  by  men 
of  standing  and  influence  in  parliament.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  parliament  of  1571,  Mr.  Strickland, 
"  a  grave  and  ancient  man  of  great  zeal,"  made  a 
long  speech  in  the  house,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  said :  "Although  the  Book  of  Common  , 
Prayer  is  (God  be  praised)  drawn  very  near  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  truth,  yet  are  there  some  things  in- 
serted more  superstitious  than  in  so  high  matters 
be  tolerable ;  as,  namely,  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  sign  of  the  cross  to 
be  made  with  some  ceremonies,  and  such  other  er- 
rors, all  which  might  well  be  changed,  without  note 
of  chopping  or  changing  of  religion,  whereby  the 
enemies  might  slander  us.  He  spake  at  large  of 
the  abuses  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  the 
churchmen  ;  as, first,  that  known  papists  are  admit- 
ted to  have  ecclesiastical  government  and  great  liv- 
ings ;  that  godly,  honest,  and  learned  protestants 
have  littie  or  nothing;  that  boys  are  dispensed 
with,  to  have  spiritual  promotions  ;  that,  by  friend- 
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ship  with  the  master  of  the  faculties,  either  unable 
men  are  qualifiecl,  or  some  one  man  allowed  to 
have  too  many  several  livings."  Mr.  Norton,  "  a 
man  wise,  bold,  and  eloquent,  stood  up  next,"  and 
seconded  Mr.  Strickland  ;  saying,  that  "  he  was  of 
Mr.  Strickland's  mind,  chiefly  for  the  avoiding  and 
suppressing  of  simonical  engrossment,"  * 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  bills  were 
discussed  and  referred  to  committees;  and  three 
were  actually  passed  and  sent  up  to  the  lords, 
notwithstanding  her  majesty  had  signified,  very 
distinctly,  her  disapproval  of  this  meddling  with 
matters  which,  in  her  judgment,  pertained  to  her 
prerogative  alone.  She,  however,  succeeded  in 
"dashing"  the  bills,  and  they  came  to  nothing.f 

The  puritans  next  addressed  the  convocation. 
April  3d,  1571,  Gilbert  Alcock,  "  an  excellent  min- 
ister of  puritan  principles,  but  silenced  with  many 
of  his  brethren  for  nonconformity,  presented  a  sup- 
plication to  the  convocation,  in  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  suffering  brethren,  earnestly  soliciting  the 

*  D'E-aiss,  Jouraals  of  Parliament,  pp.  147,  156  ;  Stri/pe's  Parker, 
II.  62,  63;  Annah,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  cli.  7,  p.  93. 

t  D'Evies  gives  an  d  d  t     f  th        b  1]  If 

the  various  disciwsio  whi  h  th  y  d  rw  t  — J  I  pp 
156-58, 160, 180,  18a,  IM,  185  ,il       S     al     H  plim       8  &-86 

Slnjpe  (Amials,  vol.  pt  h    7)   "i         tl      p     ^ett    g       f 

this  parliam»it  nith  ref  to  ^  1    m       y  bill       H 

aays;  "There  was  atr     gp     ji     thh  htreledt 

press  aa  vigoroaely  as        htb      ffl  tmt         flft 

namely,  by  altering  s         1  1  tl  lo      I  '1  th 

ceremooicfl  established    —  P  03 
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house  to  consider  their  case,  and  redress  their  griev- 
ances." In  this  supplication,  after  alluding  io  the 
ceremonies  which  were  urged  upon  the  consciences 
of  Christians,  he  goes  on  to  say ;  "  If  a  minister 
preach  true  doctrine,  and  live  virtuously,  yet  omit 
the  least  ceremony  for  conscience  sake,  he  is  im- 
mediately indicted,  deprived,  cast  into  prison,  and 
his  goods  wasted  and  destroyed ;  he  is  kept  from 
his  wife  and  children,  and  at  last  excommunicated, 
even  though  the  articles  brought  against  him  be 
ever  so  false.  Those  who  observe  your  ceremonies, 
though  they  be  idolaters,  common  swearers,  adul- 
terer, or  much  worse,  live  without  punishment, 
and  have  many  friends.  We,  therefore,  beseech 
your  fatherhoods  to  pity  our  case,  to  take  these 
stumbling  blocks  from  us,  that  we  may  live  quiet 
and  peaceable  lives,  to  the  honor  of  our  God."  * 

But  the  "  fatherhoods,"  though  they  could  not 
deny  the  truth  of  the  good  man's  declarations,  yet 
cared  very  little  for  such  trifling  matters  as  men's 
consciences  or  church  purity ;  and  the  burdens  of 
which  the  puritans  complained  were  not  only  al- 
lowed to  remain  —  the  convocation  refusing  to 
touch  them  with  one  of  then:  fingers  —  but  were 
actually  increased.  New  canons  were  passed,  for- 
bidding any  minister  to  preach,  or  even  to  read 
the  common  prayers  in  a  private  house,  without 
license ;  and  all  bishops  were  required  to  call  all 
H  before  them  and  take  away  their  licenses. 


*  BrMh's  Lii>es  oflbe  Puritans,  1. 170,  171 ;  Nk:l,  i.  288. 
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and  then  to  license  anew  only  those  who  would 
promise  absolute  conformity  to  all  the  canons  of 
the  convention,  and  who  were  in  all  other  respects 
agreeable  to  the  licensers.* 

So  tyrannical  were  these  new  ecclesiastical  in- 
junctions, that  Grindal,  now  archbishop  of  York, 
refused  to  press  them  in  his  province.  Pilkington, 
of  Durham,  and  some  other  bishops,  also,  were 
quite  unwilling  to  enforce  the  new  canons ;  yet,  so 
determined  was  the  queen  known  to  be,  that  when 
the  elector  of  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  touched 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  puritan  ministers,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  queen,  beseeching  her  not  to 
insist  on  subscriptions,  or  upon  wearing  the  habits, 
even  Grindal,  to  whom  the  letter  was  enclosed, 
dared  not  deliver  it,  for  fear  of  the  royal  displeas- 
ure, f 

In  the  parliament  of  1572,  a  further  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  some  reformation  in  regard  to 
"  rites  and  ceremonies  "  in  the  church.  A  bill  was 
read  the  third  time  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  May, 
1573;  but  on  Thursday,  May  22d,  the  queen's 
majesty  signified  that  her  highness'  pleasure  was 
"that  from  henceforth  no  bills  concerning  religion 
shall  be  preferred  or  received  into  this  house  unless 
the  same  should  be  first  considered  and  liked  by 
the  clergy.  And  further,  that  her  majesty's  pleas- 
ure is,  to  see  the  two  last  bills  read  in  this  house 

*  Sparrow's    CoUsctums;  Sln/pe's  Parhr,  ii.   51-62;  Hmhins  i 
405.  i%. 
t  Ned,  I.  283. 
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touching  ritea  and  ceremonies."  The  bills  were 
accordingly  sent  to  her,  and  the  house  never  saw 
them  again. 

Parliament,  being  thus  forbidden  to  proceed  in 
these  matters,  next  resorted  to  petitions  to  her  maj-  - 
esty.  They  represented  "  that  for  lack  of  ti-ue  dis- 
cipline in  the  church,  great  numbers  are  admitted 
ministers  that  are  infamous  in  their  lives  and  con- 
versations ;  and  among  those  that  are  of  ability, 
their  gifts  in  many  places  are  useless,  by  reason 
of  pluralities  and  non -residency,  whereby  iniinite 
nurnbers  of  your  majesty's  subjects  are  like  to 
perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  etc, ;  and  humbly 
prayed  for  some  redress.' 

But  the  queen  was  as  deaf  to  petitions  as  she 
was  averse  to  parliamentary  action,  and  dissolved 
parliament  on  the  2&th  of  May,  without  deign- 
ing to  notice  the  prayer  of  her  commons;  though 
not  without  a  severe  reprimand  to  the  reformers 
for  "their  audacious,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous 
foily,  thus  by  superfluous  speech  spending  much 
time  in  meddling  with  matters  neither  pertaining  to 
them,  nor  within  the  capacity  of  their  understand- 
ings." t 

The  imperious  queen  now  drove  on  apace  the 
work  of  persecution,  by  means  of  her  willing  ser- 
vant. Archbishop  Parker;  and  every  minister  who 
could  be  reached,  was  compelled  to  conform  to 
every  iota  of  her  ceremonial  laws,  or  suffer  their 

*  NecWis  Hist.  P«r.,  i.  287,  ^88 ;  Brook  i  31 
t  i/£a«8,  p.  151, 
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bitter  penalties.  Yet,  after  all,  it  was  a  work  of 
useless  cruelty,  so  far  as  the  great  end  contem- 
plated was  concerned  ;  for  the  puritans,  instead  of 
being  intimidated  and  driven  into  conformity,  were 
made  by  persecution  more  and  more  averse  to  a 
hierarchal  establishment  in  which  external  con- 
formity to  rites  and  ceremonies  and  dress  was  re- 
garded as  more  important  than  honesty,  fidelity, 
learning  and  piety  in  a  minister.  This  persecu- 
tion had  also  the  natural  effect  of  creating  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferers,  and  multiplying  the  number 
of  their  friends.  Thus  Strype  tells  us,  that,  "  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  they  [the  puritans] 
met  with  from  the  queen  and  her  commissioners, 
by  her  repeated  orders  and  commands ;  yet  they 
daily  got  ground,  and  increased  more  and  more, 
being  favored  and  countenanced  by  many  in  court 
and  city.  They  issued  out  their  books  in  great 
plenty.  The  bishops  they  labored  to  make  odious, 
and  termed  them  persecutors ;  and  they  gave  out 
that  what  the  bishops  did  was  not  so  much  for  the 
church  as  for  securing  their  own  credit  At  the 
council  board  they  had  professed  friends,  such  as 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Ralph  Sadlier,  and  divers 
othei-3.  Insomuch  that  the  church  had  but  two  or 
three  fast  friends  there,  whereof  the  lord  Burleigh, 
lord  treasurer,  was  the  chief."  And  in  a  letter  to 
the  lord  treasurer,  written  in  November,  1573, 
Archbishop  Parker  explains,  that  he  and  the  com- 
missioners had  been  comparatively  quiet  of  late, 
because  of  the  strength  of  public  opinion  against 
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tbem.  He  says,  they  knew  that  the  puritans 
were  printing  and  scattering  abroad  their  books ; 
but  their  presses,  after  diligent  search,  could  not 
be  found ;  and  "  he  understood,"  he  said,  "  how, 
throughout  all  the  realm,  among  such  as  professed 
themselves  protestants,  the  matter  was  taken  :  they, 
the  puritans,  rightly  justified,  and  we  judged  to  be 
extreme  persecutors."  He  adds,  that  "the  more 
they  [the  puritans]  writ,  the  moi-e  they  shamed 
our  religion ;  the  more  they  were  applauded,  the 
more  they  were  comforted."  * 

The  puritans  had  at  least  one  steady,  consistent, 
hearty  hater,  and  that  was  Elizabeth  Tudor.  She 
had  no  personal  experience  of  a  scrupulous  con- 
science, and  could  not  understand  \yhy  others 
shouM  be  troubled  in  that  way.  All  she  asked, 
all  she  cared  for,  was  absolute  outward  conformity 
to  her  sovereign  wilL  The  faith  and  morals  of  the 
people  were  of  little  account  They  might  think 
and  believe  what  they  would,  provided  they  did 
not  interfere  with  her  sovereignty  in  Church  and 
State.f 

«  Stryp^t  Parker,  U.  191, 192. 

t  la  1570,  the  qoeen  ilireptad  the  lord  keeper  to  declare,  in  the 
star  chamber,  to  all  her  loving  subjects,  that,  "as  long  as  they 
shall  openly  continue  in  the  obaervalion  of  her  laws,  and  shall  not 
wilfully  and  manifestly  break  them  by  their  open  actions,  lier 
niHJesty's  meaning  is,  not  to  have  any  of  them  inoiested  by  any 
inquisition  or  examination  of  their  consciences  in  causes  of  relig- 
ion." —  Strype'a  Annals,  vol.  I.  pt.  II.  ch.  57,  pp.  371,  872. 

Elizalieth  liid  pretend,  on  one  occasion  at  least  —  or  rather  Bur- 
leigh did  for  her  —  to  have  conacieutioua  scruDles :  "Her  majesty 
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The  state  of  morals  and  religion  in  the  court 
and  country  were  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  queen's  character  and  conduct.  Strype, 
a  willing  panegyrist  of  Elizabeth  whenever  he 
could  be,  draws  a  picture  of  the  court  and  country 
about  the  year  1572,  sombre  enough  to  please 
Elizabeth's  worst  enemies.  He  says :  "  The  state 
of  the  church  and  religion  at  this  time  was  but 
low  and  sadly  neglected,  occasioned  in  a  great 
measure  by  these  unhappy  controversies  about  the 
church's  government  and  other  external  matters  in 
religion,  which  so  employed  the  thoughts  and  zeal 
of  both  clergy  and  iaity,  that  the  better  and  more 
substantial  parts  of  it  were  very  little  regarded. 
The  queen's  own  court  [was]  an  harbor  for  epicures 
and  atheists,  and  a  kind  of  lawless  place,  because 
it  stood  in  no  pariah  ;  which  made  good  men  fear 
some  sad  judgments  impending  over  the  nation."  * 

The  queen  herself  was  far  from  being  a  pattern 
of  good  works.     She  had  a  low  opinion  of  preach- 


wouM  have  you  all  understand,"  said  the  lord  treasurer  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commiseioners,  in  16T3,  "  that  as  she  herself  cannot 
be  quiet  in  her  conscienee,  without  earnest  prosecuting  the  reforma- 
tion hereof,"  that  is,  of  tliose  wlio  thought  it  "  a  burden  of  con- 
science to  obserre  the  orders  and  rites  of  the  church  established 
by  law."  —  Stiype'a  Porker,  ii.  361,  352. 

«  Life  of  Parker,  ii.  204. 

Mr.  Eopkim  has  collected  tnany  eTidenees  of  Elizabeth's  loose 
notions  of  the  Sabbath.  While  at  KeniiwortJi,  alie  is  said  to  have 
attended  church  in  the  morning,  and  recreated  herself  with. "  sports 
and  pastimes,  as  on  other  days,  in  theafternoons."— Vol.  ri.  p.  13o; 
vol.  III.  pp.  586-91 ;  Stripe's  Anncds,  vol.  ii,  pi.  i.  ch,  4,  p,  58. 
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ing  as  a  means  of  improving  men,  and,  it  is  said, 
rarely  heard  a  sermon  except  in  Lent,  and  thouglit 
three  or  four  preachers  sufGeient  for  a  whole  coun- 
ty. Her  life,  too,  if  not  openly  licentious,  was 
such  as  to  occasion  constant  scandal,  which  was 
freely  circulated,  not  only  through  her  own  king- 
dom, but  in  foreign  courts.  That  the  many  disrep- 
utable stories  about  the  queen  had  something  more 
than  the  mere  malice  of  her  enemies  for  a  founda- 
tion, is  quite  evident  from  all  contemporaneous 
history.  The  letters  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
one  of  Elizabeth's  chief  favorites,  addressed  to  the 
queen,  are  such  as  no  subject  would  have  dared  to 
write,  if  he  had  not  been  admitted  to  great  famil- 
iarities with  her.  Some  of  these  letters  are  impas- 
sioned love-letters.  Leicester,  too,  wrote  about  her 
what  no  man  could  have  written  about  a  woman 
of  strict  propriety  of  life,' 

With  a  queen  whose  daily  life  exposed  her  to 

*  Life  wnd  Times  0/  Sii-  Chnslopher  Hatton,  pp.  4-7,  26,  30  ;  Lin- 
gard's  Hist.  Eng.  viii  285-88-  Hopkws'  Hist.  Puritans,  Tol,  i. 
chap.  IX.  entire,  and  pp  4hO-65  note 

"It  being  DOW  the  ktter  end  of  January,  the  archbishop's 
thoughts  were  busied  about  providing  preacliera  before  tlie  queen 
the  ensuing  Lent  which  wis  the  chief  iC  not  the  only  time  in 
the  year  of  her  majeetj  s  hearing  ermons  if  we  may  believe  a 
late  writer."  — SirjipesPm  for  i  401  The  reference  here  ia  to 
HotnelCs  Familiar  Letters,  book  ly.  letter  12,  pp.  432-65.  London, 
1764.  The  reader  wiQ  find  there  a  sad  picture  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  court,  including  even  her  iBOi'nls  of  honor.  The  writer  says : 
"  Touching  the  religion  of  the  court,  slie  seldom  came  to  sermon 
but  in  Lont-dme ;  nor  did  there  use  to  be  any  sermon  upon  Sun- 
days, unless  there  were  festivals." 
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ihe  grossest  scandal  while  claiming  to  be  supreme 
governor  of  the  church,  and  a  court  which  was  "  a 
haibor  for  epicures  and  atheists,  and  a  kind  of  law- 
less place,"  what  could  be  expected  but  that  "  the 
church  and  religion "  of  the  country  should  be 
"  low  and  sadly  neglected  "  ? 
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FRUITLESS 

aEPORMATION     AND     DISCIPLINE.  —  AKISITEAET    ACTS 
OF  THE   QUEEK,   1572-1579. 

In  the  spring  of  1573,  the  puritans  made  another 
effort  to  present  their  cause  faii-ly  before  the  coun- 
try, and  to  obtain  some  reformation  in  the  church 
and  some  relief  from  personal  hardships.  Two  of 
their  number,  Rev.  Mr.  John  Field  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilcox  (or  Welcoeks),  drew  up  "An  Ad- 
monition to  Parliament  for  Reformation  of  Church 
Discipline."  *     This  set  forth  the  chief  g 


*  Sin/pe  says  that  "  several  persons  had  assembled  privately  to- 
gether in  London  (ae  Dr.  Bancroft  was  infbrmed),  namely,  Gilby, 
Sampson,  Lever,  Field,  Wilcox,  and  some  other—  Cartwright  very 
likely  among  the  rest ;  and  then  it  was  agreed  upon,  that  an  Ad- 
monition should  be  compiled  and  offered  unto  the  parliament  ap- 
proaching," thoagh,  be  says,  "it  never  was  offered  to  tbem."  — 
Life  of  Wkiigiji,  t.  M ;  Life  of  Parker,  ii.  110,  Cartwriglit  proba- 
bly had  no  hand  in  this  first  Admonition,  if  Mr.  Neal'i  account  of 
him  is  true ;  for  he  says,  that,  in  1570,  "  Mr.  Cartwright,  being 
now  out  of  all  employment"  —  being  IbrMdden  tJ)  read  lectures, 
denied  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  expelled  from  the  university  —  "  travelled  beyond  sea. 
■Wliile  lie  was  abroad  he  was  chosen  minister  to  the  English  mer- 
chants at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Mlddlebm^h,  where  he 
continued  too  jerars,  with  little  or  no  profit  to  himself."  —  Hist. 
Pur.,  1.  282.  And  from  his  foreign  residence,  Cartwright  did  not 
(479) 
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of  the  puritans ;  it  exposed  the  corruptions  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  cruel  proceedings  of  the  bishops. 
It  contained,  also,  a  platform  of  a  chrach ;  the 
manner  of  electing  ministers;  their  several  duties, 
and  their  equality  in  government ;  and  concluded 
with  a  petition  to  parliament  that  a  discipline 
more  consonant  with  the  Scriptures,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  reformed  churches  of 
the  continent  than  was  thai  of  the  English  chorch, 
might  be  established  by  law  in  England.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  this  proposed  reformation  was 
that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Congrega- 
tional system :  "  In  matters  of  government  and 
discipline,  the  word  of  God  is  our  only  warrant; 
but  rites  and  ceremonies  not  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture  are  to  be  used  or  refused,  as  shall  best 
appear  to  the  edification  of  the  church."  * 

Cartwright  maintained  essentially  the  same  great 
principle  —  that  the  holy  Scri  ptures  were  not  only  a 
standard  of  doctrine,  but  of  discipline  and  govern- 
ment also;  and  that  the  church  of  Christ  in  all 
ages  was  to  be  regulated  by  them.  While  Whit- 
gift,  the  archbishop's  champion,  maintained,  "that, 
though  the  holy  Scriptures  were  a  perfect  rule  of 
faith,  they  were  not  designed  as  a  standard  of 
church  discipline  or  government ;  but  that  this  was 
changeable,  and  might  be  accommodated  to  the 
civil  government  we  live  under ;  that  the  apostoli- 
apparently  cotum  uDtil  after  the  publication  of  the  first  Admoni- 
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cal  government  was  adapted  to  the  church  in  its 
infancy,  and  under  persecution,  but  was  to  be  en- 
larged and  altered  as  the  church  grew  to  maturity, 
and  had  the  civil  magistrate  on  its  side."  * 

Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Field  presented  their  peti- 
tion to  the  house,  or  to  some  members  of  it,  among 
whom  Mr.  Wilcox  had  friends,  who  were  well  dis- 
posed to  second  his  laudable  efforts  atreformation.t 
For  this  bold  step,  the  petitioners  were  arrested 
(July  7th,  1572)  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  after 
three  months'  confinement,  sentenced,  on  the  2d  of 
October,  to  one  year's  imprisonment  in  the  com- 
mon jail  of  Newgate,  agreeably  to  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity (sect.  2)  against  "declaring  anything  in 
derogation  or  depraving  of  the  Book  of  Common 

*i\W,  1.307. 

t  "Mr.  Wilcox  was  intimate  with  the  celebrated  Sit  Peter 
Wentworth,  who  had  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  for  him."  — 
Broot,  II.  198.  Sti-f/pe,  in  his  Annais,  (vol.  ti.  pt.  i.  eh.  20,  p.  275,) 
aays :  "  Two  of  these  [new-discipline  men]  were  tafeen  np  and 
imprieoned,  nomeiy,  Pield  and  Wilcoi,  for  offfering  this  seditious 
book  [the  Admonition]  to  the  parliament."  But  in  WMlgiJi's  Life 
(t.  54)  iie  Sflj-s ;  "  The  book  was  called  'An  Admonition  to  the  Par- 
liament {first  and  second  part),'  thongh  it  never  was  offered  to 
them."  Whilgifi,  in  hie  Defense,  (p.  13,)  says :  "  They  [the  pun- 
tans]  didnotonlypropounde  it  [the  Admonition]  oat  of  time  [after 
the  parliament  was  eniiedj,  but  out  of  order  tJso,  that  is,  in  the 
manner  of  a  libell "  —  a  little  book.  Soames  says:  "It  never 
came  before  the  members  [of  parliament]  in  their  corporate  capac- 
ity. The  world  knew  nothing  of  it  imtil  the  prorogation."  — 
EHs.  Hist.,  p.  163.  This  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  Admonition 
may  have  been  presented  to  some  member  of  parliament  by  Wil- 
cox, to  be  laid  before  the  house ;  and  even  been  offered  to  the 
house,  and  not  have  been  publicly  known  unlil  it  was  published 
after  the  prorogation. 
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Prayer."  And  though  the  sufferers  urged,  that 
"  they  had  not  attempted  to  correct  or  change  any- 
thing of  themselves,  but  only  by  parliament,  and 
with  the  queen's  approbation,  in  a  quiet  and  legal 
way  " ;  and  though  earnest  petitions  were  addressed 
to  Burleigh,  to  Leicester,  and  to  the  council ;  yet 
these  poor  men  were  compelled  to  pay  the  full  for- 
feit of  the  statute,  and  more  too,  amidst  the  filth 
and  pestilential  atmosphere  of  a  London  prison, 
among  the  vilest  creatures  of  earth.  They  were  so 
poor  that  they  could  neither  buy  food  nor  clothing 
that  was  suitable ;  while  their  wives  and  children 
were  left  beggars  by  the  confinement  of  their  nat- 
ural guardians.  And  all  this  for  presuming  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  irecborn  Englishmen,  to  petition 
parliament  for  the  reform  of  notorious  public  griev- 
ances. Such  were  the  tender  mercies  of  the  great 
queen  Elizabeth  and  her  chosen  instruments  of 
hierarchal  government. 

But,  though  these  petitioners  were  thus  doomed 
to  a  loathsome  prison,  their  petition  had  free  course ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Archbishop  Par- 
ker and  his  coadjutors,  passed  through  three  or  four 
editions  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  following 
year.  So  important  was  this  matter  considered  by 
the  archbishop,  that,  finding  he  could  not  prevent 
the  circulation  of  the  "Admonition,"  he  set  Dr. 
"Whitgift  to   answer  it.*     About  this  time,   Mr. 

*  Neal,  I.  30O-5 ;  Hopkins,  r.  415-,  4il- ;  Sliype's  Wkiigifi,  vol. 
I.  p.  64 ;  Broolc,  I.  313-.  Whilgijl,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Nor- 
ton, 'Lvlioliad  tried  \a  flissuado  liim  Irora  answering  tlie  Admoni- 
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Cartwvight  returned  to  England,  and  was  induced 
to  enter  the  lists  against  Whitgift.  He  publislied 
first ;  "A  Second  Admonition,  with  a  Humble  Pe- 
tition to  both  houses  of  Parliament  for  Relief 
against  Subscription";  and  also,  "A  Reply  to 
Whitgift's  Answer." 

In  December,  1572,  Mr.  "Wilcox  and  Mr.  Field 
wrote  a  confession  of  their  faith,  with  a  preface, 
"  to  testify  their  persuasion  in  the  faith,  against  the 
uncharitable  surmises  of  Dr.  Whitgift,  uttered  in 
his  answer  to  their  Adreionition,  in  defence  both  of 
themselves  and  their  fautors."  This  was  dated  at 
Newgate,  December  4th,  1572,  where  they  had 
then  been  held  prisoners  for  a  year  and  four  months, 
"which  they  apprehended  to  be  contrary  to  law  "  ; 
and  by  which  "  they  and  their  poor  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  utterly  impoverished,  their  health  very 
much  impaired  by  the  unwholesome  savor  of  the 
place,  and  the  cold  weather  "  ;  and  where,  they  sup- 


tion,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  matter  would  more  quickly  dio 
out  if  let  alone,  eaye :  "  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  matter 
should  die,  seeing  tJie  book  be  oaee  again  printed,  and  in  every 
man's  hand  and  mouth."  This  letter  was  dated  "the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1572";  BO  that  the  "Admonition  "  had  reached  a  second 
edition  within  a  few  months  of  its  first  publication. —Sfiype's 
Whitgift,  I.  62.  Stryp^a  Parker  (ll.  109)  says:  "The  Admoni- 
tion had  now  by  this  time  [liefore  the  dose  of  1572]  been  printed 
and  reprinted  privately  no  less  ibaajbur  times,  (in  such  a  vogue  it 
was,J  notwithstanding  the  diUgence  of  the  bishops  to  suppress  it." 
Slrgpe  is  evidently  mistaken  when  he  says,  "  Thomsa  Cartwright 
was  the  chief  author."  Brook  says  :  "  Mr.  Cartwright  was  not 
the  author,  as  many  writers  have  asserted,  hut  Mr.  John  Field, 
assisted  by  Mr,  Thomas  Wilcox."  —  Livfs  of  the  Puritans,  ji.  148. 
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poaed,  "  they  were  like  to  suffer  yet  greater  extrem- 
ities." This  document,  expressing  as  it  donbtless 
does  the  opinions  and  faith  of  multitudes  of  good 
men  in  the  English  nation,  who  were  at  that  time 
struggling  up  from  the  rubbish  of  popery  and  tyr- 
anny, towards  scriptural  truth  and  order  in  the 
churches,  deserves  attention.* 

In  the  preface,  the  authors  say :  "  Because  we 
would  have  bishops  unlorded,  according  to  God's 
word,  therefore  it  is  said,  we  seek  the  overthrow  of 
civil  magistrates  ;  because  we  say,  all  bishops  and 
ministers  are  equal,  and  therefore  may  not  exercise 
sovereignty  over  one  another,  therefore  they  say, 
when  they  have  brought  this  in  among  the  bishops, 
we  shall  be  for  levelling  the  nobility  of  the  land ; 
because  we  find  fault  with  the  regimen  of  the 
church  as  drawn  from  the  pope,  therefore  they  say, 
we  design  the  i-uin  of  the  State ;  because  we  say 
the  ministry  must  not  be  a  bare  reading  ministry, 
but  that  every  minister  must  be  learned,  able  to 
preach,  to  refute  gainsayer'*  to  comfort,  to  rebuke, 
and  to  do  all  the  duties  of  ■\  shepherd,  a  watchman, 
and  a  steward,  therefore  they  bear  the  world  in 
hand,  that  we  condemn  the  reading  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  in  churches ;  because  we  are  afraid  of 
joining  with  the  church  ni  all  her  rites  and  cere- 
monies, therefore  we  are  branded  with  the  odious 


*  Neal  says  :  "  I  have  the  whole  before  me  [in  manuscript],  but 
shall  only  transcribe  a  few  passages  relating  to  tho  present  con- 
troyeray."  —  Vol.  i.  p.  303.  note.    See  also  toI.  i.  p.  282. 
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names  of  Donatists,  Aerians,  Arians,  Hickfeldians, 
Puritans,"  etc 

The  confession  contains  the  following  state- 
ments, to  most  of  which  modern  Congregation- 
alists  wotdd  cheerfully  assent :  "  We  hold  and  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  keep  inviolably  that  kind  of 
government  that  is  left  us  in  the  gospel.  —  That 
the  office  of  a  pastor  is  to  preach  the  word  and  ad- 
minister the  sacraments ;  and  therefore,  that  bare 
readers,  or  single  service-sayers,  are  no  move  fit  for 
pastors  than  women  and  children  that  can  read 
well ;  yet  we  deny  not  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  all  congregations ;  but  this  is  not  a  part  of  the 
minister's  office. —  We  aflirm  that  the  church  of 
God  is  a  company,  or  congregation,  of  the  faithful, 
called  and  gathered  out  of  the  world  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  united  in  the  true  faith,  and  re- 
solving to  form  their  lives,  government,  order,  and 
ceremonies  according  to  the  word  of  God.  —  We 
hold  that  there  ought  to  be  joined  to  the  pastors  of 
the  church,  elders  and  deacons,  for  the  bridling  of 
vices,  and  providing  for  the  poor.  —  That  no  pastor 
ought  to  usurp  dominion  over  another;  nor  any 
church  exercise  lordship  or  rule  over  another.  —  We 
believe  that  the  pastor  should  be  chosen  by  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  being  chosen,  should  be  confirmed 
in  his  vocation  by  the  elders,  with  pubhc  prayer 
and  imposition  of  hands.  —  Concerning  ceremonies, 
we  hold  that  they  ought  to  be  few,  and  such  as 
have  no  show  of  evil,  but  manifestly  tend  to  de- 
cency and  good  order.     We  reject,  therefore,  all 
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popish  ceiemoniea  and  apparel. —  We  hold  that 
churches  may  differ  in  order  and  ceremonies,  and 
yet  keep  the  unity  of  the  faith ;  and  therefore  we 
condemn  not  other  churches  that  have  ceremonies 
different  from  ours."  * 

The  public  enunciations  of  Cartwright,  followed 
by  those  of  Field  and  Wilcox,  fairly  opened  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  puritanism.  They  brought 
men  out  upon  a  higher  plain,  to  more  scriptural 
ground  as  to  church  order  and  government,  than 
had  been  publicly  taken  since  the  exiles  in  Frank- 
fort framed  their  "  New  Discipline,"  which  claimed 
for  particular  churches,  or  congregations  of  believ- 
ers, the  scriptural  right  to  choose  their  own  min- 
isters and  deacons,  and  to  administer  their  own 
affairs  by  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  congre- 
gation.f  There  was,  to  be  sure,  as  early  as  about 
1560,  an  anonymous  paper  written,  doubtless  by 
some  puritan  reformer,  which  claimed  this  apostolic 
right  for  the  chtirches ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  attracted  much  attention.^  Now,  however, 
these  and  kindred  sentiments  began  to  find  free 

*Neid's  Puritans,  i.  303,  304,  note, 

t  See  ante,  pp.  885-98. 

}  See  Stn/pe-s  Annuls,  ToL  i.  pt.  i.  ch.  17,  pp.  812-18.  This  paper 
is  enHUed ;  "Notes  for  some  reformation  of  the  ministry  and  min- 
isters ID  this  corrupt  time  and  stateof  the  church  of  England,  to  be 
observed  antil  better  reformation  may  he  devised  and  executed. " 
It  contains  nine  articles,  the  first  of  which  reads  thus :  "  First, 
that  none  be  admitted  into  the  ministty  of  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments, but  such  as  bo  able  to  minister  the  sanie  according  to  God's 
word,  and  such  as  ahall  be  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  a  certain 
place  and  coDgregatlon." 
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utterance  and  hearty  belief.  For  example :  the 
Rev.  William  Cliarke,  fellow  of  Peter-house,  Cam- 
bridge, "  a  man  of  parts,"  in  a  concio  ad  clerum,  de- 
livered in  -the  university  pulpit,  December,  1572, 
maintained,  among  other  things,  the  following  start- 
ling propositions  :  1st.  That  "bishops,  avchbiehopa, 
metropolitans,  patriarchs,  and  popes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  church  by  Satan.  2d.  That  among 
ministers  of  the  church,  one  ought  not  to  be  supe- 
rior to  another."*  The  E,ev.  Edward  Dcering, 
Lady  Margaret  lecturer  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  charged  with  saying,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, "  that  of  right  the  election  of  ministers  to  . 
benefices  or  cures  belongeth  to  the  people,  and  of 
ancient  writers  is  justified  that  it  ought  to  be  so,"  f 
And  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  November  Ist, 
1573,  he  draws  this  striking  contrast  between  the 
primitive  bishops  and  those  who  then  reigned  in 
England:  "  The  bishops  and  ministers  were  then 
one  in  degree ;  now  they  are  divers.  There  were 
many  bishops  in  one  town  ;  now  there  is  but  one 
in  a  whole  county.  No  bishop's  authority  was 
more  than  in  one  city ;  now  it  is  in  many  shires. 
The  bishops  then  used  no  bodily  punishments; 
now  they  imprison,  fine,  etc.  Those  bishops  could 
not  excommunicate  or  absolve,  of  their  own  au- 
thority ;  now  they  may.  Then,  without  consent, 
they  could  make  no  ministers ;  now  they  do.     They 


ch.  20,  p.  278. 
t  Stripe's  Parker,  II 


;  Parker,  II.  194;  Annais,  vol.  Ii.  pt.  i 
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could  confirm  no  children  in  other  parishes ;  they 
do  now  in  many  shires.  Then  they  had  no  living 
of  the  church,  but  only  in  one  congregation  ;  now 
they  have.  Then  they  had  no  officials  under  them, 
nor  commissaries,  nor  chancellors.  Then  they 
dealt  in  no  civil  government,  by  any  established 
authority.  Then  they  had  no  right  in  alienating 
any  parsonage,  to  give  in  lease.  Then  they  bad 
the  church  where  they  served  the  cure,  even  as 
those  whom  we  call  now  parish  priests,  although 
they  were  metropolitans  or  archbishops."  * 

A  little  before  this  time,  the  puritans  who  still 
remained  in  the  church  of  England  had  put  in 
operation  private  associations  among  themselves, 
with  a  view  to  personal  improvement,  and  to  sup- 
ply in  part  the  lack  of  discipline  and  religions  in- 
struction in  the  church.  In  addition  to  other  self- 
imposed  duties,  these  associationists  had  agreed  to 
maintain  religious  exercises,  at  which  one  after 
another  should  speak  on  some  text  of  Scripture  or 
important  religious  topic,  adapted  to  improve  their 
own  minds  and  hearts,  and  their  parishioners'  and 
others  who  should  be  present  on  the  occasion. 
These  meetings  were  commonly  called  "  Exercises," 
or  "  Prophecyings  "  ;  the  name  being  suggested  by 
the  apostle's  words  to  the  Corinthian  church  (1 
Cor,  xiv.) :  "  Ye  may  all  prophesy,  one  by  one,  that 
all  may  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted."  These 
exercises  soon  became  quite  popular,  attracting  the 

*  Stri/ps's  Annals,  vol.  n.  pt.  i.  ch.  28,  pp.  411,412;  Hopkms,i.  517. 
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laity,  and  even  the  magistrates  to  them ;  and,  re- 
ceiving the  countenance  of  many  of  the  bishops, 
they  rapidly  extended  into  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  "  were  much  used  now  throughout 
most  of  the  dioceses,"  * 

It  seems  to  ua  strange  that  any  one  who  had  the 
best  interest  of  the  English  nation  at  heart  could 
have  objected  to  these  exercises.  But  there  was 
one  English  woman,  of  great  influence,  to  whom 
they  were  quite  distasteful,  namely,  Elizabeth  Tu- 
dor ;  "  seeing,  probably,"  says  her  apologist,  "  how 
very  apt  they  were  to  be  abused.  Nor  did  she  like 
that  the  laity  should  neglect  their  secular  affairs 
by  repairing  to  these  meetings  [which  were  held 
usually  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays] ;  which  she 
thought  also  might  fill  their  heads  with  notions, 
and  so  occasion  discussions  and  unquiet  disputes, 
and  it  may  be  seditions  in  the  State."  She  was 
offended,  also,  at  the  number  of  preachers  who  at- 
tended these  meetings.  She  thought  that  three  or 
four  preachers  to  a  county  were  all  sufficient !  and 
that  reading  of  homilies  to  the  people  was  enough. 
She,  therefore,  ordered  the  suppression  of  the  ex- 
ercises, and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the 
clergy.f 

«  Strspe's  Awuds,  vol.  ll.  pt.  i.  chaps.  10,  31,  pp,  133,  325,  472- ; 
vol.  ii.pt  n.  cli.25,  p.  494;  OiWa/,  p.  260;  Neal,  i.  8«0-;  Bey- 
lyn'a  Hist.  Preil.,  pp.  246-,  sect.  15. 

t  Tliia  final  order  for  euppcBBsing  the  prophecyings  was  giren 
to  Griniial  some  time  in  1576,  he  being  then  arclibishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  good  man  had  tho  courage  to  disobey  the  queen's 
orders,  and  to  nrito  lier  a  plain  and  earnest  and  able  protest.     For 
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England  at  this  time  probably  had  a  population 
of  five  million  souls,  dispersed  over  forty  counties  ; 
or,  including  Wales,  sixty-two  counties ;  now,  to 
give  each  of  these  counties  four  preachers,  would 
give  about  one  preacher  to  every  twenty  thousand 
souls  I*  The  queen  had  her  will,  and  even  more, 
probably,  than  she  willed ;  for  soon  whole  counties 
were  without  a  single  preacher.  Neal  says,  that  in 
the  year  1579  the  populous  town  of  Northamptoji 
had  not  a  single  preacher !  and  that  there  were  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall  one  hundred  and  forty 
clergymen,  not  one  of  whom  was  capable  of  preach- 
ing a  sermon,  and  most  of  whom  were  pluralists  or 
non-residents;  and  even  that  the  city  of  London 
was  in  a  lamentable  case.     A  petition,  presented  to 


tbis  he  lost  her  iiivor,  and  \ras  suspended  and  sequeatered ;  aad 
the  queen  sent  her  commands  direcUy  "  lo  the  bishops  through- 
out England,  to  suppress  the  exercise  called  propheeying."  — 
Strr/pe's  Grindal,  p.  28,  and  Appendix,  No.  9,  which  eonlains 
Gtimial's  noble  letter  to  the  queen,  daled  December  20th,  1676, 
and  App.  No.  10,  which  contains  Ihe  queen's  letter  to  tlie  bishops 
of  England,  ordering  the  suppression  of  propheeying.  But  two 
years  previous,  as  early  as  Mareh  25th,  1674,  Parker,  by  com- 
mand of  the  queen,  forlmde  these  meetings  in  tlie  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich. The  reason  assigned  was,  tliat  many  of  the  ministers  tool: 
occasion  in  these  meetings  "to  vent  controversies  concerning 
matters  of  church  discipline,  and  to  call  in  quesHon  the  estsblish- 
ment  of  this  church  by  episcopacy."  —  Siryp^s  Parker,  ii.  858-62. 
The  bishop  of  Norwich,  Parkhurst,  submitted  to  this  order  very 
reluctantly,  protesting  that  there  had  been  irregularities  only 
"  once  or  twice  by  busy  speakers  against  conformity  in  religion. 
But  that  they  had  been  silenced  until  they  should  subscribe  the 
articles,"  etc.  — Anmk,  vol.  ir.  pt.  i.  ch.  31,  p.  477, 
*  McCaUoch'i  Brit.  Empire,  vol.  i.  pt.  s.  sect.  1,  partic.  p.  399. 
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the  pai'liaraent  of  1579-80,  says  that  at  least  one 
half  the  churches  of  the  city  were  unfurnished  with 
preaching  ministers ;  and  scarcely  one  in  ten,  even 
of  those  which  had  ministers,  had  men  who  con- 
scientiously served  then-  parishioners.*  In  the  sup- 
plication of  the  people  of  Cornwall,  they  say :  "  We 
are  above  the  number  of  fourscore  and  ten  thou- 
sand souls,  which  for  the  want  of  the  word  of  God 
are  in  extreme  misery  and  ready  to  perish;  and 
this,  neither  for  want  of  maintenance  nor  place; 
for,  besides  the  appropriations  in  our  shire,  we 
allow  yeaily  about  nine  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  have  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
churches,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  supplied 
by  men  who  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  sins  ;  some 
fornicators,  some  adulterers,  some  felons,  bearing 
the  mai-ka  in  their  hands  for  the  said  offence,  some 
drunkards,  gamesters  on  the  Sabbath-day,"  etc.  f 

The  description  of  a  contemporary  writer  of  this 
period  of  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  England, 
though  incidentally  introduced,  is  confirmatory  of 
the  preceding  statements.  The  author  of  the 
"  Brief  Discourse,"  (probably  William  Whitting- 
ham,)  published  in  England  in  1575,  says  :  "  It  is 
high  time  to  look  unto  this  [the  correct  translation 
of  the  Bible],  considering  that  in  most  parts  of  this 
realm  preachers  ye  have  none,  nor  any  that  can  or 
will  preach  (very  few  excepted)  saving  certain  wan- 
derers,  amongst   whom   (and    specially  in   some 
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shires)  are  such  ruffianly  rake-hells,  and  common 
cozeners  permitted  and  suffered,  by  whose  preach- 
ings the  word  of  truth  is  become  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Seeing  then,  I  say,  that  in 
most  places  the  ministry  doth  stand  and  consist  of 
old  popish  priests,  tolerated  readers,  and  many  new- 
made  ministers,  whose  readings  are  such  that  the 
people  cannot  be  edified,  especially  when  one  is 
tolerated  to  serve  two  or  three  churches,  and  turn- 
ing their  backs  to  the  people,  I  leave  to  the  consid- 
eration of  such  (who  have  to  deal  in  this  matter) 
what  great  and  intolerable  mischances  may  come 
more  and  more  (by  suffering  such  corrupt  Bibles  in 
churches  and  elsewhere)  to  the  poor  simple  flock 
of  Christ."  * 

Another  measure,  devised  by  the  puritans  «  after 
some  debate,"  to  secure  a  degree  of  discipline  in 
the  church,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion 
generally,  was  to  organize  presbyteries.  The  first 
association  of  this  kind  in  England  was  formed  at 
"Wandsworth,  a  small  village  of  Surrey,  about  five 
miles  firom  London,  on  the  river  Wandle,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  Thames.  This  occurred  probably 
early  in  the  summer  of  1573.  Fifteen  or  sixteen 
clergymen,  with  "  a  number  of  very  considerable 
laymen,"  united  in  this  measure.  And  on  the  20th 
of  November,  eleven  elders  were  chosen.  Though 
the  bishops  were  almost  immediately  informed  of 
this  movement,  and  the  ecclesiastical  ( 


*  Brief  Disc, 
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era  at  once  adopted  measures  to  discover  these  bold 
iaiiovators,  the  secret  was  so  well  kept  that  none 
of  the  members  could  be  detected ;  nor  could  the 
formation  of  similar  associations  in  neighboring 
counties  be  prevented* 

During  the  years  1571-72,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred clergymen,  suspected  of  puritan  tendencies, 
were  deprived  of  their  benefices  and  ecclesiastical 
preferments ;  and  "  great  numbers  of  both  sexes  all 
over  the  realm,  who  were  suspected  of  religion  not 
agreeable  to  the  State,  were  committed  to  close 
prison."  f 

*  Need,  I.  818  ;  Bist.  Surrey,  vol.  in.  p.  812;  Fuliei^s  V&.  Hist., 
vol.  Tl.  bk.  IX.  Bee(,  3,  p.  505. 

AW  calls  this  "the  first  Presbyterian  olmrch  in  England"; 
and  Collier  (vi.  520)  says  the  puritans  now  "set  up  altar  agwnst 
altar,  and  declare  for  a  aeparnte  eommnnion."  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  was  in  its  design  anything  more  than  a  modification 
of  the  Northampton  associational  scheme.  Compare  Siryp^s  Par- 
ker, n.  282-85;  CoUier,  vi,  519-30;  Neal,  i.  330;  Hopkins,  ii.  265, 
488,  and  notes.   Falerg         h      am  o-ymen  who 

were  concerned        h         mati  h     p 

them  into  "tw    so  sa  F     d 

Jackson,  Bonham  S  Cran  Edm 

"prindpally  again      mi  a  d    h 

book";whileCh    k    T  a         B    b      G    d 
Egerton,  "  end  h    m  g  wd 

was  not  long  be         b   h  n     u        g 

ity  began  to  he         !a  g        d  g  h 

don."  —  Ut  sup      B  Fd      dTVil 

bets  of  this  presbytery,  it  must  have  been  organized  previously  to 
July  7th,  1572 ;  for  on  that  day  they  were  both  committed  to 
prison,  where  they  were  kept  until  the  close  of  1678,  if  not  longer. 
See  ante,  p.  481 ;  Bi-ooh'a  Pur.,  r,  322 ;  Soames'  KHz.  Hist,  186. 

i  Slrffie's  Aiaials,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i,  chaps.  7  and  20,  pp.  106,  276, 
277 ;  Neal,  i.  299 ;  Hopkins,  1. 157. 
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A  new  issue  of  the  Admonition  to  the  parlia- 
ment, in  1573,  and  Cartwright's  reply  to  "Whitgift's 
Answer,  and  the  murder  of  one  of  the  queen's  offi- 
cers, by  a  crazy  man,  reputed  to  be  a  puritan,  awak- 
ened anew  the  anger  of  the  queen,  and  she  issued 
a  proclamation  in  June  against  the  Admonition 
and  the  Reply,  and  ordered  all  who  had  them  in 
possession  to  bring  them  in,  under  pain  of  impris- 
onment.* The  archbishop  was  greatly  exercised 
by  the  state  of  things,  and  particularly  that  not  one 
of  the  condemned  books  had  been  brought  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  though  there  were,  doubtless, 
some  thousands  of  them  dispersed  in  the  city  and 
other  parts  of  his  diocese.  Parker,  however,  found 
some  relief  in  the  sessions  of  the  commissioners, 
in  the  star  chamber.  Coming  home  from  one  of 
these  meetings,  where  sundry  puritans  had  been 
under  examination,  we  are  told  that  the  archbishop 
seconded  what  he  had  done  at  the  star  chamber, 
by  a  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer.  "  They  had  been 
there,"  he  said,  "  pretty  brisk  upon  these  men,  but 
fearing  they  should  cool  again,  as  they  had  done 
formerly,  he  excited  him  and  all  the  rest,  in  his  said 
letter,  to  proceed  against  them."  f 

To  help  her  archbishop  in  his  merciless  persecu- 
tion of  the  puritans,  the  queen  issued  a  proclama- 

*  If  the  reader  would  nndecstaod  tlie  viewe  of  the  perseeutmg 
party  in  Church  and  State  of  tliU  Hacket  afeir,  he  should  read 
Dr.  Coain's  Compiradefor  Pretended  Refirrmatum.  It  ia  bound  up 
with  Paide's  Ufe  of  Whitgiji. 

t  &T^s  Parher,  ii.  235-58 ;  Neal.  i.  809,  318. 
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tion  on  the  20th  of  October,  1573,  commanding  all 
archbishops  and  bishops,  all  justices  of  assizes,  and 
all  others  having  authority,  to  put  in  execution  the 
Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments,  with  all  diligence 
and  severity ;  and  requiring  the  immediate  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  all  offenders,  and  the  punish- 
ment, "  with  more  care  and  diligence  than  hereto- 
fore hath  been  done,"  of  all  who  should  neglect  to 
come  to  the  common  prayer,  and  to  receive  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  according  to  the  order  in 
the  book  allowed.  And  further,  commanding  that 
if  any  persons  should,  either  in  private  houses  or 
public  places,  make  assemblies,  and  therein  use 
other  rites  of  common  prayer  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments  than  is  prescribed  in  the  said 
book,  or  should  maintain  in  their  houses  any  per- 
sons notoriously  charged  with  any  attempts  to 
alter  the  said  orders,  by  books  or  preaching,  they 
should  see  such  persons  punished  with  all  severity.* 
This  proclamation  was  followed,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  by  a  sharp  letter  from  the  council,  by 
the  queen's  command,  addressed  to  the  bishops,  in 
which  they  were  told,  that  "  it  was  mostly  their  fault 
that  such  diversities,  contentions,  and  unseemly 
disputations  had  arisen ;  that  they  and  their  offi- 
cers had  heretofore  performed  their  visitations  and 
held  their  courts  more — and  more  the  pity  —  to 

*  CardweV's  Doatmentary  Anaats,  vol.  I.  No.  LXXIX.  p.  383,  Os- 
ford,  1844  ;  StrijpeS  Parker,  ii.  3^0. 
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get  money,  or  for  some  other  sinister  purposes,  than 
to  keep  their  churches  in  uniform  and  godly  or- 
der." • 

This,  certainly,  might  be  called  being  "  pretty 
brisk"  with  the  bishops  and  commissioners,  but 
all  this  even  did  not  satisfy  the  imperious  queen ; 
so  on  the  98th  of  November  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners were  called  into  the  star  chamber  to  re- 
ceive the  final  instructions  and  the  strict  injunc- 
tions of  her  majesty,  before  setting  out  on  their 
several  circuits.  They  were  then  told  by  the  lord 
treasurer,  in  the  queen's  name,  that  "  a  number  of 
vicars  and  curates,  preachers  and  readers,  young  in 
years,  but  over-young  in  brains,  have  made  sundry 
alterations,  according  to  their  own  imaginations 
and  conceits,  in  the  common  services  of  the  church. 
They  have  also  diffused  erroneous  opinions,  such 
as  make  men  think  the  prescribed  orders  and  rites 
of  the  church  buidenous  to  conscience.  This  is  a 
matter  pernicious  to  the  state  of  government,  a 
danger  which  her  majesty,  by  the  charge  commit- 
ted to  her  by  Almighty  God,  is  bound  to  stay  by 
speedy  good  means.  These  corrupt  opinions  tend 
to  the  violation  of  laws  without  offence  to  con- 
science. Hence  come  violent  and  audacious  at- 
tempts, of  which  her  majesty  is  daily  hearing.  And 
as  you  are  now  to  repair  to  your  several  counties, 
she  reiterates  her  earnest  intent  to  reform  these  dis- 
orders and  corruptions,  which  are  brought  about 

*  Cordmtl,  vol.  I.  Ho.  Ixxx.  p,  387;  Sfrype's  Parker,  n.  345. 
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both  by  malpractice  and  by  unsound  doctrine.  She 
cannot  be  quiet  in  her  conscience  without  earnestly 
prosecuting  the  reformation  hereof;  nor  can  she 
think  any  of  her  subjects,  especially  her  ecclesias- 
tical officerB,  worthy  to  live  under  her  protection, 
or  anywise  to  enjoy  her  favor,  who  shall  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  maintain  any  person  to  alter,  by 
example  or  doctrine,  the  established  orders  of  the 
church."* 

Stimulated  by  these  pungent  instructions  from 
the  queen,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  went 
forth,  fired  with  new  zeal  and  girded  with  new 
strength,  to  their  hateful  work  of  persecution. 
Strict  and  harsh  as  had  been  their  previous  inqui- 
sitions and  judgments,  new  and  more  cruel  meas- 
ures were  now  devised,  to  entangle,  convict,  and 
punish  all  nonconformists,  lay  as  well  as  clerical. 
New  forms  of  subscription  were  drawn  up,  and 
new  modes  of  objuration  invented  and  practised 
by  them ;  and  all  puritans  who  could  be  reached 
by  these  inquisitors,  however  blameless  and  exem- 
plary their  lives  and  character,  were  immediately 
subjected  to  arrest,  to  exorbitant  costs  and  heavy 
fines,  or  to  imprisonment  in  the  common  jails, 
where  they  were  often  suffered  to  languish  for 
months  without  even  a  trial.  By  these  means 
many  honest,  conscientious  men  were  impoverished, 
and  broken  in  health,  and  actually  killed,  even 
when  nothing  could  be  proved  against  them  but 

*  Stri/116's  Parker,  n,  350, 
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their  unwillingness  to  submit  to  illegal  testa  and 
oaths* 

Thus,  aays  Strype,  "  the  prosecution  of  the  puri- 
tans went  now  vigorously  forward,  more  than  ever 
it  had  done,  the  queen  being  resolved  to  suppress 
them.  About  this  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  divers  of  the  most  eminent  men  among  them 
were  taken  up  and  brought  before  the  council,  and 
before  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  And  partic- 
ularly about  Cartwright's  book,  several  were  exam- 
ined, namely,  Bering,  Wiborn,  Johnson,  Brown, 
Field,  Wilcox,  Sparrow,  and  King."  The  last  four 
were  sent  to  prison,  and  the  others  were  suspended 
and  silenced.  This  inquisition  was  not  on  account 
of  anything  which  they  were  accused  of  having 
done  amiss,  but  to  ascertain  their  secret  opinions 
on  sundry  points;  as,  Whether  it  was  lawful  to 
condemn  what  was  established  by  public  authority, 
until  supplication  had  been  made  to  said  authority 
under  the  person's  own  name  ? —  Whether  the  book 
of  service  be  good  and  godly,  every  title  grounded 
on  the  holy  Scriptures  ?  —  Whether  the  book  of 
articles  established  by  parliament  be  agreeable  to 
God's  word  or  not  ?  —  Whether  we  must  of  neces- 
sity follow  the  primitive  church  in  such  things  as 
be  used  or  established  or  not  1  —  Whether  all  min- 
isters in  the  church  of  God  should  be  of  equal 
authority  ?  f 

*  Nmi's  Puritans,  i.  8^0-80. 

tSfrjipe's  P:irk(r,  ii.  238-41;  Col&r,  Ti.  523. 
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Many  suffered  at  this  time,  of  whom  there  is 
now  BO  particular  record  on  earth ;  as  is  evident 
from  what  Mr.  Wilcox  writes  to  "  Good  Father 
Gilby,"  December  21,  1573 :  "  Mr.  Fulwer,  our 
dear  friend  and  brother  in  the  Lord,  with  divers 
others,  are  prisoners  in  the  same  Compter,  and  for 
the  same  cause  that  our  brother  Edmunds  is.  Our 
brother  Johnson,  minister  of  the  church  without 
Temple  Bar,  and  others  with  him,  are  laid  in  the 
Gatehouse,  at  Westminster.  Our  brother  Wight, 
and  others  with  him,  are  committed  to  Newgate." 
And  in  a  letter  dated  six  weeks  after  the  above, 
Mr.  Wilcox  tells  father  Gilby  that  "  the  commis- 
sioners go  forward  in  their  haughty  proceedings. 
Three  of  them  that  they  have  imprisoned  are  dead 
already.  What  shall  become  of  the  rest,  God 
knoweth.  We  here  persuade  ourselves  of  nothing 
but  great  extremity."  *  Brook,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Puritans,  has  preserved  a  record  of  many  of  the 
sufferers  of  this  year,  and  alludes  generally  to 
many  others  of  whom  no  particulars  remain.f  The 
case  of  Robert  Johnson,  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  domestic  chaplain  in  Lord  Keeper  Ba- 
con's family,  was  one  of  peculiar  hardship.  For 
some  slight  deviations  from  order,  he  was  impris- 
oned in  the  Gatehouse,  in  December,  1573,  where 
he  sickened,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
council  even,  was  suffered  by  Parker  and  Sandys 
to  die  in  prison.     Several  others,  cast  into  prison 

*  Broot,  II.  192.  t  lb.,  I.  35. 
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at  the  same  time,  also  perished.  And  no  wonder, 
if  Johnson's  description  of  the  prisons  was  true : 
"Filthy  jaiJs,  more  unwholesome  than  dunghills, 
and  more  stinking  than  pigsties,"* 

Mr.  Bonham,  Mr.  Standen,  and  Mr.  Fenn  were 
committed  to  prison  this  same  year;  and  though 
two  of  them  sickened  in  prison,  it  required  a  sec- 
ond and  peremptory  order  to  the  archbishop  from 
the  lords  of  the  council,  in  the  queen's  name,  even 
to  get  them  a  hearing  before  their  judges.|  Such 
was  clerical  mercy  towards  nonconformists.  About 
the  same  time,  five  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough  were  suspended,  and  then  deprived 
of  their  livings,  for  the  same  offence.  Four  of 
these  men  had  been  licensed  by  the  university  as 
learned  and  religious  divines.  Many  ministers  in 
the  diocese,  of  Norwich  were  prosecuted  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  many  nonconformists 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge  suffered  severely. 
Even  laymen  were  committed  to  prison  for  this 
same  crime  of  nonconformity;  spies  being  sta- 
tioned in  the  parish  churches  to  detect  those  who 
absented  themselves.^ 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  tyranny  of  these 
times  is  furnished  by  Strype,  in  his  account  of  the 
treatment  experienced  by  certain  religiously  dis- 

*  Brook  (i.  176-88,  iii.  503-6)  gives  a  Ml  and  interesting  so. 
count  of  It{)1iert  Johnson,  with  a  specimen  of  liis  examination  be- 
fcve  the  ecclesiastical  govemora,  his  letters  to  his  persecutors,  etc 

f  Brooit,  1. 174-76,  ■ 

J  26.,  1.36,  145;  Neat,i.m. 
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posed  conformists  in  Balsham,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  StrethaD,  Essex,  in  1574  It  seems  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  parishes  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  meeting  together  on  holy-days,  after 
dinner  or  supper,  for  religious  conference  and  wor- 
ship, and  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  confirm  each 
other  in  Christian  faith,  and  for  the  reformation  of 
vice  in  themselves  and  their  families.  The  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  hearing  of  these  "  unlawful 
assemblies,"  immediately  sent  for  the  ministers  of 
these  parishes,  and  ordered  them  to  suppress  forth- 
with these  dangerous  meetings,  and  it  was  done ; 
though  the  parties  complained  of  declared :  "  We 
do  not  favor  or  maintain  any  of  the  opinions  of 
the  anabaptists,  puritans,  papists,  or  libertines,  but 
would  be  glad  to  learn  our  duty  towards  God,  our 
prince,  and  magistrates,  towards  our  neighbors  and 
our  families,  in  such  sort  as  becomes  good  and 
faithful  and  obedient  subjects  "  ;  and  though  they 
tVms  plead,  in  excuse  for  their  religious  meetings : 
"  The  occasion  of  our  assemblies  on  the  holy-days 
after  supper  was  this :  for  that  heretofore  we  have 
at  divers  times  spent  and  consumed  our  holy-daya 
vainly,  in  drinliing  at  the  alehouse,  and  playing  at 
cards,  tables,  dice,  and  other  vain  pastimes,  for  the 
which  we  have  been  often  blamed  of  our  pai'son, 
we  thought  it  better  to  bestow  the  time  in  sober 
and  godly  reading  the  Scriptures,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid  and  no  other."  " 

*  iSirgpe's  Parker,  ii.  381-85 ;  Nci-l's  Hist.  Pur.,  i.  S38, 
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Notwithstanding  the  harmless  and  Christian 
character  of  these  poor  men  and  their  meetings, 
Mr.  Strype  tells  »s :  "  Yet  such  were  the  times 
now,  that  even  these  commendable  courses  were 
strictly  and  jealously  looked  into  by  special  order 
from  the  archbishop."  Or,  in  other  words,  the  rul- 
ers of  the  church  of  England  thought  it  a  less  evil 
for  men  to  spend  their  time  on  holy-days  in  drink- 
ing and  gaming,  than  in  "  unauthorized  "  meetings 
for  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  conference ! 

In  May,  1'575,  that  arch  -  persecutor,  Matthew 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  called  to 
his  final  account,  having  pursued  the  puritans 
with  relentless  rigor  to  the  very  close  of  his  three- 
score and  twelve  years.  He  was  a  man  of  moder- 
ate abilities,  a  narrow  mind,  and  a  hard,  unsympa- 
thizing  nature,  and  possessed  an  unusual  amount 
of  dogged  perseverance,  mixed  largely  with  petu- 
lant impatience  when  crossed  in  his  persecuting 
plans,  or  not  duly  supported. 

Edmund  Grindal,  archbishop  of  York,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
queen's  nomination,  and  entered  on  the  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  trials  of  the  office,  February 
15th,  1575-76.  But  not  proving  a  sufficiently  plia- 
ble instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  arbitrary  queen 
—  being  in  fact  too  conscientious  and  good  a  man 
to  occupy  the  metropolitan's  scat  in  times  like 
those  in  which  he  lived —  he  was  soon  laid  aside, 
and  ultimately  gave  place  to  John  Whitgift,  a 
worthy  successor  of  Matthew  Parker. 
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The  work  of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake 
was  carried  on  with  unremitting  activity  during 
tlie  years  1576-80.  Many  faitiiful  ministers  were 
siiut  up  in  prison  ;  others  were  silenced  or  sus- 
pended for  the  most  trivial  deviations  from  canon- 
ical conformity,  such  as  not  using  the  surplice 
when  officiating,  ueglecting  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  not  using  the  ring  in  the 
marriage  -  service,  or  omitting  some  part  of  the 
common  prayer  in  public  worship.  For  these  and 
such  like  offences,  numbers  of  learned  and  pious 
men  were  indicted  at  the  assizes,  and  subjected  to 
cruel  and  humiliating  punishments." 

Among  the  sufferers  of  this  period  were  the  Rev. 
John  Nash,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Marshal- 
sea,  William  Drewet,  wlio  was  sent  to  Newgate, 
and  Rev,  Mr.  Harvey,  a  learned  and  zealous  minis- 
ter of  Norwich,  who  was  suspended.  This  good 
man,  in  a  letter  to  his  bishop,  on  his  suspension, 
uttered  some  plain,  bold  truths.  He  told  his  lord- 
ship, among  other  things :  "  We  find  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth,  that  when  Christ  ruled  and  reigned 
in  his  church,  his  oilieers  were  bishops  or  pastors, 
and  elders  and  deacons.  But  when  the  pope  set 
aside  this  government,  he  appointed  new  governors 
in  the  church,  as  cardinals,  archbishops,  lordships, 
deans,  chancellors,  commissioners,  and  many  oth- 
ers. The  government  of  the  church  is  much  the 
same  as  it  was  under  popery.     The  pope's  officers, 

*Nml,l.^l3;  Brook's  PuriPins,  i.  37-43,  278,  44y  ;  ui.  507, 
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you  know,  still  bear  rule ;  and  therefore  the  reins 
of  government  are  not  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  but 
in  the  hands  of  antichrist.  Moreover,  as  Jesua 
Christ  is  the  only  lawgiver  in  his  church,  and  he 
alone  has  power  and  authority  to  appoint  its  offi- 
cers, if  any  king  or  prince  in  the  world  appoint 
other  officers  in  the  church  than  Christ  hath  already 
allowed  and  appointed,  we  will  lay  down  our  necks 
upon  the  block  rather  than  consent  to  them."  " 

Nine  ministers  of  Norwich  or  its  immediate 
vicinity  were  suspended  about  this  time,  besides 
numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

These  violent  proceedings  called  forth  remon- 
strances from  gentlemen  of  influence  in  different 
quarters.  One  from  Suffolk,  addressed  to  the  lords 
of  the  council,  holds  the  following  language  :  "  The 
painful  pastors  and  ministers  of  the  word  —  by 
what  justice  we  know  not  —  are  now  of  late 
brought  to  the  bar  at  every  assize,  marshalled  with 
the  worst  malefactors,  indicted,  arraigned,  and  con- 
demned for  matters,  as  we  presume,  of  very  slen- 
der moment :  some  for  singing  the  hymn  Nunc 
DimitUs  in  the  morning;  some  for  turning  the 
question  in  baptism  from  the  infants  to  the  god- 
fathers, which  is  only  you  for  thou ;  some  for  leav- 
ing out  the  cross  in  baptism ;  some  for  leaving  out 
the  ring  in  marriage ;  whereunto  neither  the  law 
nor  the  law-makers,  in  our  judgment,  had  ever  any 
regard."  f 

*  Brook,  I.  192. 

t  Pm-te  of  a  Rsgista;  p.  128,  in  Brooh,  i.  43. 
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But  the  queen  and  many  of  her  bishops  and 
couuselJors  thought  otherwise.  ■  They  insisted  on 
tithing  the  nunt,  and  the  cummin,  and  the  anise  ; 
they  demanded  an  Lxact  ind  punctilious  regard  to 
every  extei  nal  nte,  curemony,  and  usage  of  the  law- 
eatablished  church  ;  while  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,  they  recklessly 
disre^Eirded. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  sensitive  bigotry  of 
the  queen  is  furnished  by  her  treatment  of  the  par- 
liament of  1579-80.  Early  in  the  session,  the 
commons  passed  a  vote  to  this  effect :  "  That  as 
many  of  their  members  as  conveniently  could, 
should,  on  the  Sunday  fortnight,  assemble  and 
meet  together  in  the  Temple  church,  there  to  have 
preaching,  and  to  join  together  in  prayer,  with 
humiliation  and  fasting,  for  the  assistance  of  God's 
Spirit  in  all  their  consultations  during  the  parlia- 
ment; and  for  the  preservation  of  the  queen's  maj- 
esty and  her  realms."  No  sooner,  however,  was 
this  modest  and  pious  resolution  known  to  her 
majesty,  than  she  took  the  alarm,  and  scenting 
danger,  if  not  treason,  in  the  measure,  ordered  her 
vice  -  chamberlain.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  to  in- 
form the  commons  that  "  she  did  much  admire  at 
so  great  a  rashness  in  that  house  as  to  put  in  exe- 
cution such  an  innovation,  without  her  privity  and 
pleasure  first  made  known  unto  them."  Sir  Chris- 
topher then  moved  the  house  "to  make  humble 
submission  to  her  majesty,  acknowledging  said  of- 
fence and  contempt,  craving  the  remission  of  the 
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same,  with  a  full  purpose  to  forbear  the  commit- 
ting of  the  like  here.after,"  This  was  done,  and  so 
the  matter  ended.* 

But  this  movement  of  the  commons  furnished  a 
pretence  for  the  queen  to  exact  additional  parlia- 
mentary protection  for  her  royal  prerogative,  in  the 
form;  of  a  new  statute,  entitled :  "An  Act  to  retain 
the  Queen's  Majesty's  Subjects  in  their  due  Obe- 
dience." The  fifth  section  of  this  act  provides 
"  that  every  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
which  shall  not  repair  to  some  church,  chapel,  or 
usual  place  of  common  prayer,  shall  forfeit  to  the 
queen's  majesty  for  every  month  after  the  end  of 
this  session  of  parliament,  which  he  or  she  shall  so 
forbear,  twenty  pounds  of  lawful  English  money  ; 
and  that,  over  and  besides  the  said  forfeitures, 
every  person  so  forbearing  by  the  space  of  twelve 
months,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  his  or  her  obstinacy, 
be  bound  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  in  the  sum 
of  two  himdred  pounds  at  least,  to  good  behavior ; 
and  so  to  continue  bound  until  such  time  as  the 
persons  so  bound  do  conform  themselves  and 
come  to  the  church."  Another  section  provides 
that  "if  any  person  shall  devise,  write,  print,  or 
set  forth,  any  book,  rhyme,  ballad,  letter,  or  writ- 
ing, containing  any  false,  seditious,  and  slander- 
ous matter,  to  the  defamation  of  the  queen,  or  to 
the  stirring  or  moving  of  any  rebellion,  or  shall 
cause  any  such  book,  rhyme,  writing,  etc,  to  be 

*  Henhjn'a  Hkt.  Pi-<tb.,^.2A'd;  Neat.i.Zn. 
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written,  printed,  or  published,  then  every  sueli  of- 
fence shall  be  adjudged  felony."" 

The  imperious  queen  went  even  beyond  what 
has  now  been  recorded,  in  humbling  this  very  par- 
Kament.  The  commons  being  pressed  with  peti- 
tions for  the  removal  of  unfaithful,  unworthy,  and 
dissolute  ministers  —  men  that  were  gamesters  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  drunkards,  fornicators,  adulterers, 
felons,  bearing  the  marks  of  their  crimes  in  their 
hands  —  and  the  appointment  of  faithful  men, 
who  would  preach  the  word  of  God  ;  and  being 
forbidden  by  her  majesty  to  take  any  action  them- 
selves, ventured  to  raise  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  bishops  touching  some  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  to  move  her  highness  in  it.  Some  of 
the  bishops  feeling  the  necessity  of  reformation  in 
the  particulars  complained  of,  joined  the  commons 
in  a  petition  to  her  majesty.  She  received  the  pe- 
tition, and  directed  Sandys,  the  archbishop  of  York 
—  Grindal,  of  Canterbury,  being  then  "under  a 
cloud" — to  call  to  him  three  or  four  bishops  to 
consult  about  the  matter.  They  agreed  on  certain 
reformations,  which  they  "  thought  good,  and  could 
gladly  yield"  to, and  madetheirreportto  the  queen. 
She  took  the  report  an  1  rcta  ed  it ;  and  when 
pressed  for  an  answe  repl  ed  tt  at  she  "  was  saffi- 
cient  of  herself  to  deal  with  the  clergy  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  and  that  tl  e  j  a  1  nent-house  should 
not  meddle  therein,  ue  ther  c  uld  1  er  majesty  yield 
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unto  the  alteration  of  any  ecclesiastical  law."* 
Thus  ended  the  last  attempt  of  the  commons  to 
secure  some  relief  for  the  suffering  puritans. 

These  accumuiatmg  acts  of  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny were  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  some  of 
the  puritans'  that  nothing  remained  for  them  but 
abject  submission  to  the  queen's  authority  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical,  or  open  separation  from  the 
church  of  England.  Multitudes  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  resolving  to  worship  God  agreeably  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  enlightened  by 
God's  word,  and  dare  the  wrath  of  their  despotic 
and  irreligious  queen.  And  to  the  history  of  these 
brave  Christians  we  now  especially  turn ;  for  among 
them  will  be  found  the  men  who  reasserted  the 
principles  of  Congregationalism,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded, at  the  cost  of  great  suffering,  and  even  of 
their  very  lives,  in  firmly  establishing  in  England 
this  scriptural  and  apostolic  system  of  church  order 
and  government. 

*AW,  I.  36;  Hopkins,  ii.  171-80;  Sandys'  letter  to  William 
Chattertoii,  in  PRdc's  Desiderata  CuTwsa,  vol.  i.  bk.  m.  No.  29, 
Lond.  1779,  quarto. 
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NOTE  A,  TO  PAGE  2 


PEIRCB,  in  his  VindicaUon  of  (he  jDissenfeM,  aaye :  —  "  All 
our  divines,  who  truly  hated  popery,  labored  earnestly,  in  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  the  reformation  began  in 
King  Edward's  time  might  now  be  carried  on  much  fiirther. 
But  the  queen  was  of  another  mind,  and  she  managed  all  things 
as  she  pleased.  But  it  will  give  less  offence  if  I  use  here 
churchmen's  words,  rather  than  my  own.  Mr.  George  Cranmer, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hooker,  says ;  'It  may  be  remembered  that 
at  first  the  greatest  part  of  the  learned  of  the  land  were  either 
eagerly  affected,  or  fiivorably  inclined  that  way  [of  the  noncon- 
fonnists].  The  books  then  written  for  the  most  part  savored 
of  the  disciplinary  style;  it  sounded  everywhere  in  pulpits, 
and  in  common  phrase  of  men's  speech.  The  contrary  part 
began  to  fear  they  had  taken  a  wrong  course.' 

"  Bishop  Burnet  likewise  telle  us :  'It  appears  by  the  letters 
of  the  bishops  to  BuUinger,  that  they  preserved  the  ancient 
habits  rather  in  comphanee  with  the  queen's  inclinations  than 
out  of  any  liking  they  had  to  them.  Jewel,  in  a  letter  bearing 
date  the  8th  of  February,  1566,  wishes  that  the  vestments, 
together  with  all  the  other  remnants  of  popery,  might  be 
thrown  out  of  their  churches,  and  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  and  laments  the  queen's  fixedness  to  them,  so  that  she 
would  suffer  no  change  to  be  made.  And  in  January  of  the 
same  year,  Sandys  writes  to  the  same  purpose :  Diipules  are 
'  the  popibh  vestments,  whether  they 
(509) 
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abouM  be  tieed  or  aot;  but  God  will  put  an  end  to  tbese  things. 
Horn,  bbhop  of  Winchester,  went  even  further;  for  in  a  letter 
dated  16th  of  July,  15S5,  he  writes  of  the  act  concerning  the 
habitswitiigreatregret,andheseeia8  to  stand  in  doubt  whether 
he  should  conform  to  it  or  not  And  in  many  letters  writ  on  that 
subjett,  it  is  asserted  that  both  Ci-anmer  and  lUdley  intended 
to  procure  aa  act  for  abolishing  the  habits ;  and  that  they  only 
defended  Iheir  lawfulness,  but  not  their  fitness;  and  therefore 
they  blamed  private  persons  that  refused  to  obey  the  laws. 
Grindal,  in  a  letter  dated  the  2rth  of  August,  1566,  writes  that 
all  the  bishops  who  had  been  beyond  sea,  had,  at  their  return, 
dealt  with  the  queen  to  let  the  matter  of  habits  fall ;  but  she  was 
so  prepossessed,  that,  though  they  had  all  endeavored  to  divert 
her  from  prosecuting  the  matter,  she  continued  still  inflexible. 
This  had  made  them  submit  to  the  laws,  and  to  wMt  for  a  fit 
opportunity  to  reverse  them.  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  laments  the  aversion  they  found  in  the  Parliament  to 
all  the  propositions  that  were  made  for  the  reformation  of 
abuses.' .  .  .  And  when  some  matters  enjoined  by  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  were  chai^d  upon  the  bishops  by  Bullinger,  and 
some  other  learned  foreigners  of  the  Reformation,  they  [the 
bishops]  replied  in  their  letters,  '  that  none  of  them  were  of  the 
parliament  house  at  the  passing  of  the  book,  and  that  they  had 
therefore  no  voice  m  making  of  the  law.  But  that  afl«r  it  was 
passed,  they,  being  chosen  to  be  bishops,  must  either  content 
themselves  to  take  their  places,  or  else  leave  them  to  Papists 
and  Lutherans;  but  in  the  mean  space,  they  promised  not  to 
urge  their  brethren  in  these  things;  and  when  opportunity 
served,  to  seek  reformation  of  them.' "  —  Vindication,  pp.  43-45, 
London,  1717. 

Though  these  sentimenta  were  uttered  in  1566-67,  a  period 
somewhat  later  than  that  now  under  consideration,  ihey  were 
the  sentiments  of  men  who  breathed  much  of  the  spirit  of  Cran- 
mer  and  iUdley  and  Hooper  and  Latimer,  and  of  the  pious 
young  King  Edward  himself. 

There  is,  indeed,  abundant  evidence  in  the  writings  of  the 
t  Eeformers  of  Edward's  time,  that  the  very  "  fathers  of 
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the  Lhiiich  >t  En^lniid  nsrs,  Lj  no  mpins  satisfied  witli  the 
Eefomation  as  it  n  as  loft  bj  Edward,  and  submitted  for  the 
time  to  man>  things  which  they  did  not  approve,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  piuge  out  abuses  at  a  fiiture  day,  which,  alas,  they 
never  did  Hookers  Ecdeiialicat  PolHi/  Appendix  No.  2,  to 
bookv  Tol  n  p  bO,  New  York  ed.  1851,  or  vol.  i.  pp.  cxxv.- 
exxxiii.  Hanbury'a  ed.  London,  1833.  See  Jewel's  Worhs,  Par- 
ker Soc.  ed.  vol,  rv.  p.  1267. 

Jewel's  words,  addressed  to  Btdlinger,  Feb.  8th,  1566,  and 
referred  to  above,  were  as  follows:  — "Atque  utinam,  omnia 
etiara  tenuisaima  vestigia  papatns  «t  e  templis,  et  multc  masime 
ex  animis  omnium,  auferri  possentl  Sed  regina  fcrre  rautafi- 
oneui  in  religione  hoe  tempore  nullam  potest." 

In  Strype's  account  of  the  synod  of  1562,  under  the  head  of 
"  Rites  and  Ceremonies  debated  in  the  Synod,"  the  reader  will 
find,  that  not  only  Sandys  went  for  a  reformation  in  respect  to 
the  vestments,  but  also  in  respect  to  private  baptism,  and  cross- 
ing the  infant  in  the  forehead,  and  for  a  general  revision  of 
ecclesiastical  orders  and  rules,  for  the  good  government  of  the 
ohorch.  And  from  the  same  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
lai^  number  of  deans,  archdeacons,  and  clergy  were  equally 
anxious  for  further  reformation  in  the  church;  and  that  the 
Reformers  missed  their  motion  by  just  one  vote,  in  an  assembly 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  —  Slri/pe's  Annals,  vol.  I.  pt.  i. 
ch,  29,  pp.  499-507. 

Grindal,  in  his  letter  to  Bullinger,  August  27th,  1566,  referred 
toby  Burnet  above,  says :  "  We  who  are  now  bishops,  on  our 
first  return,  and  before  we  entered  on  our  ministry,  contended 
Jong  and  eamestiy  for  tlie  removal  of  those  things  that  have 
occasioned  the  present  dispute ;  but,  as  we  were  unable  to  pre- 
VEul,  either  witb  the  queen  or  the  parliament,  we  judged  it  best, 
aftei'  a  consultation  on  the  subject,  not  to  desert  our  churches 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  ceremonies,  and  those  not  unlawful  in 
themselves,  especially  ance  the  pure  doctrine  remained  in  all  its 
integrity  and  freedom,"  etc.  —  ZuricA  ieMefs,  1st  series,  No.  78. 
Strype  says :  "  And  as  for  other  ceremonies  used  in  the  Romish 
churcli,  theee  our  divines  could  have  been  contented  at  this 
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jun  tuie  [15'>9]  to  hi  e  >ePii  without  obse  ving  what  jeal- 
ouBjes  were  tiken  at  them  and  that  th  re  m  ght  not  be  the 
least  compUance  with  the  popish  devotionx  And  in  another 
place  he  sajs  And  the  first  bishops  that  were  made,  and  who 
were  but  newlj  returned  out  of  then  esiles,  as  Cox,  Grindal, 
Horn,  bandjs  Jewel  Pirkhurat  Bentham  upon  their  first 
returns  before  they  entered  upon  then-  mini'try,  labored  all 
they  Lould  against  receiving  into  the  church  the  papistical 
habit!  and  that  all  the  cerfmome»!  should  be  clean  laid  aside. 
But  they  ujuld  not  obta  "  *  trom  the  queen  and  the  parlia- 
ment And  the  habits  were  enacted  Then  they  consulted 
what  to  do  bemg  m  some  doubt  whethei  to  enter  into  their 
functions.  But  they  concluded  uuinnnotislj  not  to  desert  thdr 
ministry  fur  some  ntes  that,  as  they  considered,  were  but  a 
few  and  not  ctiI  in  them'iehes  especially  smee  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  remained  pure  and  entire."  —  Annais,  vol.  i.  pt.  I. 
ch.  18,  pp.  262-6i. 

The  depth  and  extent  of  the  opposition  to  popish  rights  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  earnest  deare  of  the  best  men  in  the  English 
church  for  further  refonnation,  is  forcibly  expressed  by  Grindal 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ballinger,  in  which  he  says  :  "  It  is 
scarcely  credible  how  ranch  this  controversy  about  things  of  no 
importance  has  disturbed  our  churches,  and  still  in  a  great 
measure  continues  to  do.  Many  of  tbe  most  learned  clergy 
seemed  on  the  point  of  forsaiing  their  ministry.  Many  of  the 
people  also  had  it  in  contemplation  to  withdraw  from  us,  and 
set  np  private  meetings ;  but,  however,  most  of  them,  through 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  have  now  returned  to  a  better  nund," 
—  Zurich  Letters,  1st  series,  No.  73. 

This  letter  was  written  August  27th,  1566.  It  is  a  question 
which  deserves  an  answer,  how  so  many  of  the  more  learned 
and  confessedly  devoted  clergy,  and  so  many  of  the  people,  too, 
could  have  been  so  strenuous  about  "  things  of  no  importance." 
They  were  of  importance  —  of  great  importance  —  as  the 
whole  subsequent  history  of  the  church  shows;  and  the  returning 
of  so  mahy  of  the  exiles  and  other  good  men  into  the  church  of 
England,  wiOi  all  her  imposed  rites  and  ceremonies  and  orders 
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and  constitutions  derived  from  popeiy,  did  not  settle  tlie  con- 
tFove-csy  —  did  not  quiat  the  conviclioiis  of  good  men,  and  did 
not  prove  that  it  was  not  wrong  to  symbolize  with  popeiy. 

Of  all  Elizabeth's  first  bishops,  Archbishop  Parker,  probably, 
was  most  inclined  to  fayor  the  observance  of  an  imposing  ex- 
ternal ritual.  He,  alone,  of  all  the  first  bench,  had  not  been 
abroad  and  seen  the  simple  forma  of  the  reformed  churches 
on  the  continent.  "  Having  indeed  concealed  himself  at  home 
during  the  Marian  persecution,  lie  had  never  seen  protestanl^ 
ism  under  any  other  form  than  that  which  it  wore  during  Ed- 
ward's reign.  He  had,  accordingly,  no  thought  of  reconstructs 
ing  a  church  upon  some  alleged  reference  to  Scriptnre  merely, 
and  had  no  further  wish  than  to  free  the  religious  system,  im- 
memorially  established,  from  blemishes  detected  by  recent 
inquirers  of  undeniable  competence.  He  even  doubted  the 
expediency  of  removing  crosses  from  the  churches,  and  aigucd 
in  favor  of  them  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Cos."  —  Soames'  Elkab.  Reiig.  Hist,  p.  15;  Jewel 
to  Peter  Martyr,  ^urici  Z^Wera,  February  4th,  15G0.  "But 
Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  though  satisfied  with  bis  country's 
liturgy,  was  not  equally  so  with  her  ecclesiastical  attire.  James 
Filkington,  bishop  of  Durham,  came  home  (fi'om  Switzerland) 
Tinder  apprehensions  of '  unprofitable  ceremonies.'  Robert  Horn, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  landed  in  his  native  country,  with  such 
prejudices  against  the  habits,  as  had  usually  flowed  from  a 
rewdence  in  Switaerland.  The  celebrated  Bishop  Jewel  did 
not  return  from  his  exile  at  Frankfort  and  Zurich  without  shar- 
ing in  the  sentiments  ordinarily  brought  home.  Edwin  Sandys, 
who  filled  successively  the  soesof  Worcester,  London,  and  York, 
was  another  brief  objector  to  the  habits.  The  same  opinions 
were  entertained  by  other  prelates,  but  further  particulars 
are  needless.  All  the  bench,  however,  that  returned  from 
exile,  had  contended  long  and  earnestly,  before  preferment 
was  accepted,  for  a  complete  revolution  in  ecclesiastical  attire." 
—  Soames,  vi  sup.,  pp.  21-26. 

ThiBuas  Sampson,  wnting  to  Peter  Martyr,  fivim  Straaburg, 
Doc.  1 7th,  1558,  says,  among  other  things :  "  Such  is  the  degener- 
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aey  from  tlie  primitivo  institution,  a«  regards  tlicir  [t!io  bishops'} 
election,  (Ibr  tliere  is  required  aeither  tlie  consent  of  the  elergj 
nor  of  the  people,)  such,  too,  is  the  variety,  not  to  say  unseem- 
liness of  their  superstitious  dresses,  that  I  think  it  hardly  endur- 
able, even  if  we  are  to  act  in  all  things  according  to  the  law  of 
expediency."  —  Zurich  Letters,  1st  series,  No.  1. 

Jewel,  in  a  letter  to  Peter  Martyr,  probably  written  in  May, 
1559,  says:  "  The  scenic  apparatus  of  divine  worship  is  now 
under  a^tation ;  and  those  very  things  which  you  and  I  have 
EO  often  laughed  at  are  now  aeriomly  and  solemnly  entertained 
by  certain  persons,  (for  we  are  not  consulted,)  as  jf  the  Christian 
religion  could  not  exist  without  something  tawdry.  Our  minds, 
indeed,  are  not  sufficiently  disengaged  to  make  these  fooleries  of 
much  importance." — Zurich  Letters,  1st  series.  No.  9. 

I  must  not,  however,  weary  the  reader  with  any  further  proof 
of  this  important  truth — that  the  very  fathers  of  the  Keformed 
church  of  England,  up  to  the  time  of  wliich  we  are  now  writing 
(1553)  —  yea,  and  beyond  this  time  even  ten  or  fifteen  years  — 
did  not  regard  the  work  of  reformation  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  any  means  complete.  They  believed  that  not 
merely  the  popish  vestments,  but  also  sundry  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  practices,  authorized,  instituted,  and  required  by  the  gov- 
erning powers  in  Church  and  State,  needed  reformation. 


NOTE  li,  TO  PAOE  420, 

THE   BOOK    or    COMMON   PRAYEK    OP    EDWARD   VI. 

In  Edward's  litany  there  was  this  significant  petition ;  — 
"  From  all  sedition  and  privy  conspiracy,  from  the  tyrranny  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enormities,"  etc., 
"good  Lord,  deliver  us."  This  was  struck  out  of  Elizabeth's 
prayer  book.  —  Edward's  Lit.,  p.  233,  compared  with  EU^beth's, 
p.  283,  Parker's  Society's  editions;  Strype,  vol,  i.  pt.  i.  eh.  4, 
p.  123. 
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In  Edward's  second  book  is  the  follomng  explanatory  pas- 
sage;—" Whereas  it  is  ordained  in  the  Book  of  Commoa  Pra,yer, 
in  the  administraition  of  tlie  Lord's  supper,  that  the  communi- 
cants kneeling  should  reoeiye  the  holy  communion;  which 
thing  being  well  meant,  for  a  Eignification  of  the  humble  and 
grateful  acknowledging  of  the  benefits  of  Clirist  giTen  unto  the 
worthy  receiver,  and  to  avoid  the  profanation  and  disorder  which 
about  the  holy  communion  might  else  ensue  ;  lest  yet  the  same 
kneeling  might  be  thought  or  taken  otherwise,  we  do  declare, 
that  it  is  not  meant  thereby  that  any  adoradon  is  done,  or 
ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  or  wine 
there  bodily  received,  or  to  any  real  and  essential  presence 
there  being  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood.  For,  as  con- 
cerning the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  they  remidn  still  in 
their  very  natural  substances,  and  therefore  may  not  be  adored, 
for  that  were  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithItU  Christians. 
And  as  concerning  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  they  are  in  heaven,  and  not  here.  For  it  is  against  the 
truth  of  Christ's  true  natural  body,  to  be  in  more  places  than  in 
one  at  one  time."  —  Liturgies  of  Edward  VL,  p.  283.  TMs 
passage  is  erased  entirely  from  Elizabeth's  prayer  book. 

It  was  proposed  by  those  who  revised  Edward's  book  for 
Elizabeth's  use,  to  leave  it  optional  with  the  communicants  to 
receive  the  sacrament  standing  or  kneeling,  as  each  preferred.  ™ 
Stri/pe,  ui  sup.,  p.  122.  But  the  queen  made  kneeling  neces- 
sary: "all  kneehng  humbly  upon  their  knees."  —  BookofCom^ 
mon  Prayer,  1553,  Order  of  the  Communion  ;  Neal,  1. 177. 

By  Edward's  second  prayer  book  (1552)  all  the  popish 
garments  were  laid  aside  except  the  surplice  and  rochet.  The 
rubric  reads  thus :  "  And  here  it  is  lo  be  noted,  that  the  minis- 
ter at  the  lime  of  commtmion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  his 
ministrations,  shall  use  neither  alb,  veslment,  nor  cope ;  but  being 
archbishop  or  bishop,  he  shall  have  and  weai  a  rochet,  and 
being  a  priest  or  deacon,  he  shall  haie  and  wear  a  surplice 
only."  —  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  p.  217,  in 
Litwgies,  compared  with  p.  137,  i5. 

The  chief  dilference  between  a  rocliet  and  an  alb  was,  that 
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tbe  former  was  more  like  a  surplice,  worn  under  the  silk  robes; 
wMle  tlie  atb  was  a  long,  close-fitting  garment,  reathing  to  tbe 
anklej  and  girded  at  the  waist  Botb  were  of  linen.  A  cope 
was  a  long  cloak,  with  a  hood.  It  might  be  of  any  color  —  red, 
white,  crimson,  purple,  black,  etc.  It  was  often  of  velvet  or 
satin,  richly  embroidered,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  A  vestment  (or  chasuble)  was  the  upper  or  last  vest- 
ment put  on  before  celebrating  mass,  It  was  a  sort  of  cape,  or 
shawl,  or  mantle ;  originally  perfectly  round,  and  gathered  np 
over  the  arms  in  ftont.  —  Puffin's  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Omaraent  and  Costume.     Lond,  1846,  quarto. 

But  Elizabeth  restored  these  popish  garments.  Her  service 
book  reads :  "  And  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  minister  at  the 
time  of  the  communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  minis- 
trations, shall  use  such  ornaments  in  the  church  as  were  m  use 
by  authority  of  parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  tbe  VI.,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament  set  in 
tbe  beginning  of  this  book."  — The  Order  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  in  Elhaheth's  Liturgy,  p.  53;  Strype,  voL  i. 
pt.  I.  ch.  4,  p.  123. 

la  the  dehvery  of  the  sacramental  elements  there  is  a  devia- 
tion m  Elizabeth's  book  from  Edward's,  evidently  designed  to 
blind  the  papists.  Edward's  second  book  reads  thus :  "  Take 
and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  tbee;  and  feed 
on  hun  in  thy  heart  by  fiuth,  with  thanksgiving."  And  when 
the  cup  is  delivered :  "  Drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ's 
blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful." 

Elizabeth's  book  requires  the  minister  to  say  in  delivering  the 
bread :  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given 
for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.  Take 
and  eat  this,"  etc.  And  at  the  deHvering  of  the  cup :  "  The 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee,  pre- 
serve thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.  Drink  this,"  etc. 
SlTT/pe,  ui  sup.,  p.  124;  Edward's  Liturgies, -p.  278. 

Another  particular  in  which  Elizabeth  reformed  the  church 
backward,  was  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  bread  which  was  used 
on  sacramental  occasions,     lii  the  first  ages  of  the  church  the 
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bread  uaed  for  sacramectal  purposes  was  taken  from  common 
loaves.  Aft«r  a  while,  small,  round  rolls,  called  ojlels,  each  con- 
bdniog  a  handful,  and  stamped  -with  a  eroM,  and  tlie  name  of 
our  Lord,  were  made  on  purpose.  Theae  continued  to  be  used 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  wafer, 
the  modern  Romish  host,  came  into  use.  These  were  not  much 
larger  than  an  American  dime.  Edward's  first  se  e  book 
prescribed  substantially  the  same  kind  of  bread  for  sa  amental 
use,  except  that  it  was  to  be  somewhat  larger  and  w  thout  any 
print  upon  it.  "  For  avoiding  of  all  matters  and  o  cas  on  of 
dissenaon,  it  is  meet  that  the  bread  prepared  for  the  e  n  mun  on 
be  made,  through  all  this  realm,  alter  one  sort  and  fash  o  that 
is  to  aay,  unleavened,  and  round,  as  it  was  afore,  but  without  all 
manner  of  print,  and  Eomcthing  more  larger  and  thicker  than 
it  was,  BO  that  it  may  be  aptly  divided  in  divers  pieces;  and 
every  one  shall  be  divided  in  two  pieces,  at  the  least,  or  more, 
at  the  discretion  of  tiie  minister,  and  ao  disti'ibuted."— -B<?«'or<rs 
Liturgies,  p.  97.  In  his  second  book,  however,  "  to  take  away 
the  superstition  which  any  person  hath  or  might  have  in  the 
bread  and  wine,"  it  is  provided  and  directed,  that "  it  shall  suffice 
that  the  bread  be  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten  at  the  table  with 
other  meats,  but  the  best  and  purest  wheat  bread  that  conven- 
iently may  be  gotten."  -  Liturgies,  p.  282.  Elizabeth,  however, 
by  her  » Injunctions,"  which  had  the  force  of  law,  if  not  by  her 
prayer  book,  provided  for  the  use  of  the  wafer  cakes,  prescribed 
in  Edward's  first  book,  which  wore  essentially  popish  in  their 
character.  —  Sparrow's  Coliection. 

Edward's  first  book,  in  one  of  the  communion  prayers,  has 
the  following:  "We  commend  unto  thy  mercy  (0  Lord)  all 
other  thy  servants,  which  are  departed  hence  from  us,  with  the 
sign  of  faith,  and  now  do  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace ;  Grant 
unto  them,  we  beseech  thee,  thy  mercy,  and  everlasting  peace, 
and  that  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection,  we  and  all  they 
which  be  of  the  mystical  body  of  thy  Son,  may  all  together  be 
set  on  his  right  hand,  and  hoar  that,  his  most  joyful  voice  : 
Come  unto  me,  0  ye  that  be  blessed  of  my  Father,  and  possess 
the  kingdom  which  is  prepared  for  you  from  the  beginning 
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